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CHAPTER I. 

Siberia: Kamtciiatka ; Amoorlaxo axd Siberia Pi:oper. 





ROM America to Asia is geographically but a step. Behring Strait is, iucleeih 
at its narrowest point, only thirty-six miles wide. Hero Prince ot Wales Cape — 
on the snows of which Eugene Sue, in his most famous umk, ])laces liis 
^^juif errant — faces East Cape on the Asiatic shore, and as the Strait is at 
no place more than thirty fathoms in dei)th, it is more than prol)al)]e that 
in some of the changes which the volcanic region has undergone, this con- 
nection between the Arctic Ocean and the Pacific has been opened within comparatively 
recent geological periods. The Diomede, and other islands in it, which now play to 
the tribes on each side the part of the Roman “ terminus — a commercial neutral ground — 
may be the last fragments of this vanished isthmus. Haze and fog often overhang 
the sea hereabouts, but owing to the shoaliness of its waters icebergs are rare. The 
walrus is found on its northern shores, and in the southern parts, as well as on the 
Aleutian islands, there is carried on a great trade in killing the sea otter (A’ul. I., 
p. 305) and the fur seals, which, in spite of the war of extermination which until 
recently was waged against them, are still numerous on these lonely volcanic-sluikcu 
isles. Some of them, particularly Behring^s Island, when first discovered, were in- 
habited by a species of sea-cow, the Rhi/tina Stelleri, on which Behring and his com- 
panions fed, but the visits of hungry seamen soon exterminated it, and even a fragment 
of its skeleton is now rare in museums. The whole .group seems at one time 
to have been inhabited by Eskimo, and, indeed, the Aleuts are only members of the 
same widespread family.* The Eskimo, however, do not extend on the Asiatic shore 
further than Tuski Land; and it may be noted that the point of contact between the 
essentially American Eskimo and Asia is just where the long winter^s ice would allow them 
to cross in their dog-sledges. 

But the country we have now entered is a widely different one from the land we have 

* Dali: On tho Hemains of Prehistoric Man in Caves of the Catherina Archipelago and the Aleutian 

Islands” (“Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge,” 1878); Nordenskjold ; “Voyage of the Vtfjo" (1881). 
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left. Its northern regions are not so h.irren as the Arctic boundaries of America, and its 
sr.iithcrn plains and forests are not so luxuriant. It is a lone land nearly one million square 
miles larger than Europe, hut is not, contrary to the common belief, desolate throughout, 
hein"* in the more southern parts extremely rich and fruittul. It is thinly pe.ipled, eitlici by 
wiintleriTiu' Iieatlien tribes lienlin^^ ruiiidcer, or gaining a precarious livelilntod by hunting, 
or l>v Kussian settlers, the majority of whom passed the Oural mountains from no wish 
of tiieir own. Siljcrin, in a uord, is, as all tlie world knows, the Russian penal colony, 
and tlmngh there are on the high roads of travel busy, populous, and even line cities— 
just as tliero were in Australia when that continent was our place of banishment — 
evervthing in Siberia is tempered by the jn*evailing convict element. The ‘‘unfortunates^^ 
are everywhere, hut as these exiles have in many cases been the foremost men in Russian 
])uhlie life, the material for progress in the great trans-Oural territory is great. Stretching 
from Cape Cliel\'iiskin or Severe, the most northern point of Asia — the Promoitforinm 
Tnh'm of Plinv — it stretches south for nearly miles, and from east to west for 3,600 

miles. For jiolitieal purjioscs tlio country is divided into tlie two great divisions of 
^Ve.stenl and I'aistern Siberia, among which are distributed the Governments of Tobolsk, 
wliicli cmitains over one and a quarter million of inliabitants, Tomsk, Yeniseisk, Yakutsk, 
Irkutsk, Transbaikalia, the Amoor Province, and the Littoral Province, which ineludes 
Kamtcliatka and the shores of ISeliring Strait. Kamtehatka and the Amoor are, however, 
naturally sejiarablo from the rest of Siberia. Accordingly, it will bo more convenient for 
our jiurjiose to say a few words about ^ach of them before sketching in fuller detail the ‘*'reat 
j-Iains lying to the west. 


Kamtchatka. 


Tilis {xminsula,^ perhaps the dreariest part of the Russian empire, was not discovered 
by the Siberian conquerors until the close of the seventeenth century; but in lOD? the 
work of subjection began, and by 1711 the docile inhabitants, wlu. wore only a few 
savages living under petty chiefs, liad submitted to their now masters, who, however, 
have never been able to gain much glory or revenue from tlie new territorv. The 
tribute is paid in sable and other furs, and the coast afi'ords few good harbours. The 
settlements of the “ Littoral Province are still in a very embryonic condition, and likely 
to continue so. let the first sight of Kamtcliatka is, to the vovagor in whose mind it is 
associated with “ the wolf's long liowl from Onalaska's shore," not unjileasing. lie 
expects ice, glaciers, and tlie hare lichened rocks of the country in the same latitude on 
the other side of America. Instead, his eye liglifs upon hills, covered with trees and 
veivlaiit thickets, upon valleys white with clover and diversified with little groves of 
silver-harked hirch, and even on rocks gay witii wild roses and ctdumbinos, as ho enters 
the harbour of Petropaulovski (p. 1), whoso red-roofed and hark-(liatc‘luHl log-houses, and 
greeiiHlomed church, contrast pleasingly with the high hills, which ‘•sweep in a great 
semicircle of foliage" round the quiet pond-like inlet of Avateha Ray on which the viUage 
1 .S placed. Petropaulovski, one of the most isolated of all tlio spots dedicated to the honour 

* The wonl “Kuiulclmtlui” is dmved from “ Kontoliat j." to tonuinalo. 
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of Peter and Paul, has feu^ lions for the sight-seeing tourist. The two rude monuments 
to the memory of the famous navigators, Behring and La Perouse, are the visible signs of the 
better side of the Kamtchatkan village. The grass-grown fortilications, built during the Crimean 
War to repel the ill-advised and unsuccessful attack oP the allied hrench and English 
squadrons, and the densely-peopled graveyard not far off, present the history of Pctropaulovski 
in its less pleasing forms. The roar of the allies^ cannon was, perhaps, the first intiinatiun 
that the inhabitants— native Cossacks and peasants— ever had of Turkey and the Eastern 
Question.” But to this day it is customary, on the anniversary cf the battle, for all tbe 
inhabitants to march in solemn procession round the town and over the hill froin which 
the storming party was thrown, chanting hymns of joy and praise foi the ^ictol^. Ibe 
extreme length of the Peninsula of Kamtchatka is about 700 miles, and it is di\ided 
longitudinally by an almost continuous range of rugged mountains, containing many extinct 
volcanoes, in addition to five or six in a state of nearly continuous activity. To the north 
of this range is high level steppe or dole,” a dreary desert, the chosen home of the 
wandering “ reindeer Koriaks.” The central and southern parts of the peninsula are, according 
to Mr. Kcnnan, broken up by the spurs and foot-hills of the great mountain range into 
deep sequestered valleys of the wildest and most picturesque character, and afford scenery 
which, for majestic and varied beauty, is not surpassed in all Northern Asia. ilie climate, 
except in the north, is comparatively mild and equable, and the vegetation is luxuriant 
beyond anything which our pre-conccived ideas of the country would ascribe to it. Iho 
population of the Littoral Province the Russian statists put down (in 1SS7) at 74,000, 
and of this number Kamtchatka may be credited with 5,800. Of these the Kamtchatkadals 
are the most numerous. They are settled in little log villages, chieHy near the mouth of 
the small rivers which rise in the central range and fall into the sea of Okhotsk and 
the Pacific, and are engaged in fishing, fur trapping, and the cultivation of r 3 e, turnips, 
cabbages, and potatoes, which grow fairly well as far north as 5S^. In the fertile 
valleys of the Kamtchatka river there are many such settlements, where, an American 
visitor affirms, the farmers, in spite of their isolation, enjoy as much material comfort 
as do the occupants of many of the rough, unkempt outposts of civilisation in the 
United States. The Russians are, for the most part, traders among the Kamtchatkadals, 
and some of them are freed exiles, or Cossacks of the rudest type. The latter also 
form the garrisons. The wandering Koriaks are a wild race who shun civilisation 
and rarely come farther south than latitude 58*^, and then only for the purpose of 
trade. They wander about from place to place, depending fur subsistence on their 
larire herds of reindeer, and living in fur tents pitched in spots suitable for pasturing 
domestic animals. The Russians are prudent enough not to attempt governing 
these independent folks too much. But the rest of the Kamtchatkadals are nominally 
ruled by an Ispravnik,^^ or district governor, who is at once the judge and the collectoi 
of the annual “ vassi\k,” or tax of furs, which is levied on every male inhabitant in the 
province. But as in Kamtchatka, pack-horses, canoes, and dog sledges are the only means 
of getting about in a country where a road is unknown, his Excellency the Ispravnik 
is rarely seen outside Petropaulovski, where be has his head-quarters. Tagil is another 

* Keiman ; “ Tent Life in Siberia,” p. 38. 
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'' forfn ></^ and Nijni- Kainlcliatkn, in the valley of tlie Kamtchatka river, is the only 
|'l:ir(.' of e<'ii>((|iu‘neo. Altogether, in the peninsula, which varies in bieadth 
from -><l to I:il) miles, tiierc may ho about 237,000 square miles. The volcanoes, only 
<.nc of wlneh (Kliuchev, 13,01-0 feet) is of f^reat lieight, constitute the northern 
eonlinuation of tliose traversing' the Philippine and the Japanese Islands. On the east, 
where the mountains approa<*ii close to the shore, the cliffs are high and precipitous, but 



I.NTUANtE TO TIIT HAUIlOl’U OF rr.T1toFAei.OVSK I 


.ns mn.t of tl,c inlots nro l.looko.l at tl.oir months witl. reefs, the harhou.-s whieh naturally 
-x.st arc for the present ineapahlo of hein^ ulilise.l, ami as the only river vhieh eannot 

he employe.l as an inlet to the eonntry .leho.n-hes into a shallow hay exposed to the full 

Oreo of the easterly winds, the openin;. np of Knmtehatka Is still iu the far future 
Nor .s there mueh to develop. The few ve^etahles o.,owu-wheu they are not destroyed 

ey unl.moly frosts, heavy rains, or ar.uies of miee and rats-are not 'more than sulheieut 

■or loeal eonsnmpfmn, and the same may he said in reo-ard to the enftle ami horses whieh 

t'ho ntnils 'l' ! unless mines are .liseovcreil, 
. 1.0 pen.nsula ,s hkely for ever to remain in its present eoudi.iou of solitary desolatiou-a 
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i,„.ne for n low sc'mi-.avajjes of lial,its too disgustino- to Le recorded in all their 
miiHui:e, and for convicts harmless enough to be trusted so near the sea.* 


A MOO 11 1, AND. 

The "ivat rivers of Siberia flow into the Arctic Son, but that which drains the Anioor 
counfrv dcboiuiies into the Pacific : hcnco its importance. The Amoor, Amour, Amur, or 
Sakaliu, formed hv the union of several streams, is in all about 1,000 miles iu length. 
Xatiirally, therefore, the climate of the country through which it flows vanes. In the 
upper ]>art of its course the summers are short and the winters cold ; further south it 
passes througli a region which enjoys almost tropical heat. Here oaks, limes, and elms 
doui’isli in great forests, instead of the stunted larch and firs on its iippei \\ateis. On 
the lower Amoor tlic climate is again that of typical Siberia. The river is frozen up 
half tlic year, and the general surroundings are also those of the Island of Saghalint, whieli is 
opposite to its mouth (Vol. IV., p. 31fi). Amoorland was first known to the llussians in 
lOo!), and soon after then Cossack irregulars began ennllicls with the Chinese, who 
controlled and j)artially occupieil the country. These skirmishes were not always on the- 
side of tlie invaders, but in the end a treafy was concluded, the efiect of which was to 
transfer a considerable portion of the region from the Chinese to the Russians. This 
was in IGSO, and \ip to IS 17 there were not many alterations of tlie state of matters- 
thus brought about. But iu 1817 the llussians began to make preparations for further 
con([uests in th.c Amoor Valley, whieh preparations ended as they have usually done when 
the Asiatic pot and the Russian pan came into collision ; for in 18()0 the whole Amoor 
Valley, as wc now know it, fell into the hands of the Czar, and has continued as- 
part of his dominions. Tlioiigh the advantages to he gained by the possession of this- 
country have not been fulfilled to the extravagant extent it was at one time believed thev 
would eventuate in, it cannot he denied that the Amoor drains a country for the most 
part very fine, and tliat ultimately it may form for millions a home quite as attractive 
as most parts of Canada. Though tlic Amoor proper is only 1,000 miles long, its 
trihiifarics arc many of them very large rivers, and altogether, taking its largest feetlers^ 
as the continuation of Uie river, it is over 2,8(i0 miles long, and 2,200 of these are 
navigalde by sleamcr. Altogether, it drains an area of 7fi(),000 sipiare miles, comprising 
much fertile and well-wooded country. The Amoor Province j>roper embraces an area 
of ] 71, 000 scpiare miles, wliile part of the Littoral Province, under which is also included 
Kamlchatka, is embraced in this counlry. The total population of the former provineo 
was, in 1887, -11,000, the greater portion of them Tnngooso barbarians (p. 8) and con- 

^ * Kmntchalka ru vor clmngos iiuu-h. fho eluof litorafuro on it. old. is vot quite soasonahK 

ihc .vorks of Kn.sl.t.ninnikov Imvo Iu. n tianslal.Mi into Knj^lisli. aiul Uu.so of Cot hvano, tVttivU. DoMU 
lJaV.r.sl.arn. Tronson, Collins. Kittlitx, StclUT, an.l Knnan. in luClition to (ho more m-ont namtivos of Konnau 
un.l Hush, alnuMt <..xhaust tho original soun-os of iufonuation on this j.art of Eastern Sihevla, unless wo aecopt 

ho numorous onical-pohtical, goonqaphieal, ami seientifie-roports luosentoa to tho St. IVtei-shurg authorities 
from time to time ; hut these are, for tlie most part, in the Russian lanpua-o 

'■ ■‘‘f'”,;" T' “ “ o.' ,h, 

lat.er of which de.signations the Russians arc now beginning to doseriho it. 
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’victs. There are numerous steamboats on the river, and a considerable trade is carried on. 
But the channel is narrow and intricate, and even, according to Captain Ihix, with a 
vessel drawing only eight feet and a halt of water, the greatest care is necessary to 
keep it from grounding. It, however, abounds with salmon and otlier lish, and may, 
under a better system, contribute more extensively than it does at present to the wealth 
of the world.* JNIr. Ronald Bridgett, who, a few years ago, made a voyage np the river, 
describes the ice on it as breaking up in April, and moving away down stream witli 
great uproar at the rate of about twenty miles a day. By the middle of October it again 
begins to freeze, and when sufHciently lirni a sledge track follows the course of the 
stream, post stations being established at intervals of fifteen to thirty miles, and ])rovided 
with the customary Government order, the traveller can ordinarily obtain post-horses, 
though on the lower part of the river he lias to content himself with a Giliak sledge and 
a team of dogs. The winter post from Nikolaievsk to St. Petersburg across Siberia 
usually occupies fifty to fifty-five da3's, but there is a case on record in which a Government 
•courier, travelling uninterruptedly, made the journey in thirty days. During the summer 
months steamers ascend from Nikolaievsk, in the Pacific, to Stretensk, on the Shilka 
tributary, in the Government of Transbaikalia, in about the same period, though the 
descent is made in half that time, the steamer anchorinjj durino* the nio-ht. 

/ o ® ^ 

Nikolaievsk (p. 9 ), the capital of the Government, is, when first seen by the voyager 
entering from the Gulf of Tartary, a rather striking place. The houses are not numerous, 
but their green and red shingle roofs, contrasted with sombre forests, give a gay aspect 
to the town. The buildings are usually of one storey, and built of wood, with double 


windows to exclude the cold, which, during the seven months^ winter, is intense. Tlierc 


is a public library and reading-room, and a club where balls and concerts of the amateur 
musical talent of the place are held; hut the wide streets, bordered by a wooden plankway, 
are very deserted -looking, and the garden where the hand performs in the summer 
evenings, is an enclosure where weeds and a few seats have taken the place of the forest 
'which ever3'wherc else dominates, except where it has been hewn to supply the place 
with fuel and timber. The church is — as in all Russian towns — a prominent object ; 
hut the dreary cemetery, among the rugged stump-dotted ground in the outskirts of 
the town, is among the most desolate of the cities of the dead. The river is at this 
spot about a mile in width, and on the opposite shore is bounded by lofty pinc-clothed 
cliffs. Villages dot the river banks at intervals, and rolling wooded hills arise from the 
water^s edges for the first few miles, though here and there the stream widens out and 
divides into a number of channels. The Russian peasants at these villages grow grain 
for their own maintenance, and feed a few bullocks on the meadow hay. They have 
firewood, fowls, milk, eggs, wild strawberries and raspberries, potatoes, cucumbers, &c., 
for sale, but appear far from prosperous, and not much more comfortable in their menarje 
than their neighbours, the Giliaks and Goldi, who live by fishing and hunting. The 


* Collins: “Exploration of the Amoor River” (1858); Ravenstein : “Russians 
Schrenck : “ Reisen und Forschungen im Amurland ” (1858-67) ; Atkinson ; “ Travels in' 
(1868) ; lists of works in Chavanne, Kari)f and Le Monnicr : “ Die Ditemtur ub|ijAilB9 
the neighbouring country. ® ’ 


on the Amoor” (1861); 
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]n->-'jiiitocN, which (Inrkoii tlu* nir, ni;iko life l»y no iiioaiis Ji sunnner dream* and the 
hu'li hies, wliicl* t.i'teii eiivclo]) tlic country in siimke (hiring’ the warm woathci’j render any 
<(•( I !i-iih ii( in tlic hack c-amti'y [•n-carious. .Vftcr leaving the river^s mouth, everything in 
llic h-nn of a r<)ad ceases: tlie river is liereafter the onlv liighwav. Kliabarofka, (>11 

» W V 

iiiih" li'an Xikolaicvsk, when' tlicre is a garrison, is destined to become a ]>laee of some 
iiii}'"i‘tance, for here tlie Hivt'r Ksuri, whicli flows from ^rantehuria in the south, joins 

tic- l Ar sonu' day,' after leaving this town the river banks are flat and uninteresting, 

atid the eiin'«'nl divided ml" a nmnber of channels ]»\‘ several low islands. At I’dvaterin- 
i\ik<'Uki, a ('(j^'ack village, the passage of tin* Ilinghan muuntains begin. The stream 
then bceoiiu's ver\' rapiil, and narrows to about a (juarter of a mile in width. Tlie 
seenerv aht) changes entirely. Insti.'ad of ilat, monotonous, wooded shores, hills l,tMJ0 t(^ 
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1,501) feet in li.-lg-lit ri.'^e i)reei],ii,>iisly fnnn tlie water’s oil^o, on oillior side, Rirch, fir, 
and nionnfain oak cover lliem, while at intervals the ste.ainer passes the outlets of valleys, 
which add^ to the beauty of the scone. For fifty miles this is the charactoristie of the 
stream. Then there i.s a ehange after the Ilino-han mountains are passed. The country 
opens out in swelling' woodland inlerspersi'd with iiark-like iiatehes of grass, so that the 
banks on either side h.ok imt unlike the Knglish downs. Uussian villages multiply, and 
considerahle fpiantitios of grain are enltivaled in the now more genial climate of the 
pnth. lAIantclm villages appear on the Chinese shore, while a few gaily painted junks 
lelongiiig to (he navy begin to strike the eye at the spot where the 'river forms the 
boundary between the Russian and Chinese territory; ami at fifteen miles above Aio'un. 
a the jnnetion of the River Dsaya with the Amoor, is Rh.goveslehensk, the rosidonce 
of the Governor of Amom-land. It is, next t„ Xikohdevsk, the principal town on the 
ruer, and consists of two streets running parallel to the river hanks, the lumsos ratlier 
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wide apart and built of log^s. There is a public garden and esplanade, and here is quartered 
a considerable garrison. The country around is without a tree, but many cattle are grazed 
in the vicinity, and though the summer is short, the heat is sufiiciently great to allow of 
melons ripening in the open air. Opposite the town is the village of Saghalin, where 
reside the Mantchu traders, the Russian authorities not allowing them to remain at night on 
the Russian side of the river. They bring for sale Hour, cattle, tobacco, &c., in return for 
European goods, silver roubles, and IMexican dollars, which latter are sent south to 
Tsitsibar, and melted into what the English merchants in China call shoes'' of silver, or 
^'sycee/^ Along the Dsaya, which here joins the Amoor, are numerous settlements of 
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Russians, who have left their country on account of persecutions for conscience^ sake.^' 
They cultivate great crops of grain, which the Government readily purchases, in order 
to suppl^^ the less favoured colonies on the Amoor, which, on their first foundation, were 
forced to rely for their stores on sea-borne cargoes from the Baltic, or on what reached 
them from Transbaikalia. Low hills covered with fern, stunted oak, and birch beeches, 
are the characteristic of the banks for many miles. Above Blagovestchensk, and for 200 
miles up, the chalk cliffs of the White Mountains are the most remarkable features in a 
very pleasing country. Immense flocks of wild fowl frequent these parts of the river. 


* Among these are some of the strictest sectaries of the “ Starovertsi,” or Old Believers, who have also taken 
refuge in the wildest parts of Siberia. (Morgan, in Prcjevalsky’s From Kulja Across the Tiun Shan to Loh-Nor” 
(1879), p. 202 ; and Wallace’s “ Russia,” Vol. I., p. 14.) 
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THE ( orX'J'KIES OV TIIK AVOliLl). 


nnil s(ur‘*’ 00 ii nro iii siicli iiiiiiibcrs ns to riMulcr tlio ]>ro]ini';itioii of mi inipoittint 

in.In-liT. (bniio is also nbumlant and boldly pursued : vllla,i,^ers will oven attack the bear sing-le- 

iiaiided on foot. Aniono' tiic fur animals are fine sables, trajiped by the Aronchonee, a wild 

tril.e who wamicr ab.mt this i)art of the country. Alba/in is a villaii'C of some importance- 

CuM is found ill the vioinifv, but the crowds who flocked thither in the summer of isbj 

» * 

were di>ap]ioiuted in the hope of wealth. Ilii^-Iier up the stream narrows to the breadth 
oF the 'fhames at London, l>ut in ])luces it is very shallow. Tor 120 miles it passes 
tliroui-h the Little Ilino-han ^Mountains, among* lofty hills covered with dense pine forests, 
arul hiL;h limestone cliffs here and there rising up from the waters edge. In general 

eliaiaefer, it reminded ^Ir. Bri<lgett of the Danube between Passau and Linz, but instead 

of ruined castles on tin* heights, there are only a few solitary post-honses. Halts floating 
cattle down stream, and immigrants on their way to the lower river country, after a journey 
often of twelve to eighteen nnmths from Southern Russia and the Casjiian, are among 

the most familiar ol>j(*cfs that break tin* monotony of an up-river voyage in tins section 

of the Amoor. In the jirovinee of Transhaikalia, whieh is entered after }>assing the 
village (;f Crorhitza, the mountains recede from the river, and the country assumes a 
more settled aspert. The liahitations are no longer confined to the banks of tbe river, 
and th'.‘ Country, wliicli is diversified witli pine and white bircli-]>atcbed bills, shows 
considerable cultivation, d'he frosts begin early, and in Oetober the ero]>s are often in 
the fields and even uncut. Ibit tbe peasants consider this no bardsbi]), as the lirst fall 
of snow enables them to carry the sheaves to the barn tm sledges, and thus saves what 
they Consider much labour. Steamers can 'proceed to CMietab, but Strotensk is considered 
the head of navigation, for iiere the overland carriage road to Russia commences. A few 
log-hoiises, I)arracks tor soliliers, and a convict establishment, willi the inevitable domed 
church, make uj) the tonii, and two miles further up stream is the ]H>rt with dry docks, 
woikshops, ami all otlier needful ap[>liances for repairing tl;e steamers and barges navi»>-atin'^ 

. I « ^ ® CD 

the nvor. The few ICumi) -an ai-lieles in use liiul their way to tliis isolated town, partlv 
after a lun^’ water carriage up the river from tlie sea-board, and partly by tbe still moiv 
costly land journey across Sil.eria. 'I’lie result, is that everytbing not tbe produce of the 
country IS dear. At tlie date of j\Ir. Ibidgett ’s visit, loaf sugar was selling at an ocpuvaleivt 
of ds. ])er lb., Knglisli bottled porter at Is. C.d. per quart, and other articles in proportion. 
It may be added, that the Cossack, having proved but an iiulilYerent colonist, tbe Government 
IS doing its best to introduee German emigrants into the Amoor Valiev. 


SiliKiii.v PKorr.in 

The continent of Asia is usually deseril.ed as eoiisisting of certain plateaux and low- 

n'k comprising tlio table-land of Tibet and the 

eseit ot Gobi, and the western plateau, or table-land of Iran, dividal up into lesser areas 

by various mountain ranges. The six great lowland nre.is are tbe Ibieliarian lowland, a wild 
loulaiids of llindostaii, the Ii.do-Cliiiiese lowlands, tbrongb which the Innvadd; 
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flov/Sj Cambodia and Siam, the Chinese lowlands, and finally Siberia, the lowland of 
the north, and the greatest of them all. Indeed, the country may be described as one 
immense plain, bounded on the south by mountains, but gradually getting* lower and lower 
as it approaches the north, until along the shore of the Frozen Ocean it is one dreary Hat, 
little raised above the level of the sea. E veil there, however, as noted in the recent 
voyage of Baron Nordenskjold, there is a difference. West of the Lena the forest 

keeps a considerable distance from the shore ; but to the cast of that promontory it 
approaches in the form of stunted pines almost to the water’s edge. It is also evident that 
the country is, like most of the circumpolar region, rising, for lagoons, only separated 
by a few yards of land from the sea, are common all along tliat coast, and recent 
marine shells are found on the tundras,’^ or mossy harrens along the coast, while on 
the Liakov or Siberian Islands, according to the recent explorations of Dr. Bunge and 
Baron Toll, there arc hills apparently formed of petrified logs, this wood and the accompan 3 ’ing 
strata of coal being of Tertiary age. The tusks of the mammoth, which are so extensively 
scattered over Northern Siberia, are also found here. This mammoth was a wool-covered 
dwarf elephant, which there is every reason to believe lived in the northern part 
of Siberia, when the climate was very much the same as it is now, and whose form 
has in a more or less complete shape been preserved to this day in the ice or frozen soil. 
The region to the west of the Yenisei presents one monotonous level, unbroken by lulls 
of any sort, covered in its north-western parts b}’' forests, though for the greater extent 
this province is steppe or upland plain. Much of it consists of diy sand, salt marsli, 
and bogs; but the Barabinskara Steppe, between the Rivers Irtish and Obi, has large birch 
groves, and is well suited for agriculture; while the soil of the Abakan Steppes, which 
lie along the River Abakan, a tributaiy of the Yenisei, is so rich that it requires no 
manure. But even where the soil is unsuited for crops its fine pastures afford abundance 
of food to the countless herds of reindeer and cattle possessed by the natives. Eastern 
Siberia is more diversified, for in this part of the country the plains arc intersected by 
offshoots of the Altai, Sagan, and Stanovoi range of mountains. Much of it is suited for 
agriculture, and the south is covered for the greater portion of its extent with magnificent 
foi*ests. Vineyards are common. The fruit is excellent, and wine of a fair quality is made, 
though as yet it has not found a market out of the country. The northern part, extending 
to the Arctic Ocean, is for the most part a dreary moss-covered ^Hundra” on which, 
however, can be pastured, at certain seasons of the year, herds of reindeer, though the 
swarms of mosquitoes which, during the warm weather, infest this and every other portion 
of Siberia, render life almost intolerable to man; and the oestrus, or '‘^bot,’^ which attacks 
the deer, combined with the disease which Las broken out among them, is rapidly re- 
ducing the Samo 3 'edes, Ostiaks, Voguls, and other tribes which depend on them, from 
affluence to poverty, 

Siberia was in early times under Tartar princes, but about 1580 it was subdued by 
the emissaries of the Czar, and has ever since been looked upon, not so much as an integral 
part of the Russian empire as a convict settlement, or a region to which colonists could 
be attracted only by offering special inducements. It has an offensive smack of the hulks 
about it still, even though there are many free settlers in the countiy, and, indeed, the 


Tirr: 0)VST\iiks of tjie world. 



pfa-.-ml.- ill th-‘ r.-^-ioii of the Tral lnok upon Siberia as tlie perfect land of promise. 
^'’rnl-‘l•fy a pr- priet-*!- \\;is nnpnwcred by law to desjiateb to Siberia any unruly serfs on his 
rsfat'-. aii'l coiihl traii-pnrt (lu'm thither without a trial.* It is, inoreoyer, shut off either 
Irnin th*' iiia)k'et< (.f tlu' sntith by the long- laml journey and tbc exclusiveness of China, and 
by iho l•<jualIy I'xliui'ive re^aoii which separates it from Europe; while the g-reat rivers 
which thov Tho'ii^h it. and afford water-ways in every direction, debouch into the Arctic 
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- Wallace’s “litissia,” Vd. I,, p. 375 






MINES 


Tobolsk^ Tjumen, Omsk (p. 20) j and Tomsk have from 17,000 to 27,000 inhabitants. The 
fisheries on the great rivers afford occupation for many of the native Siberians ; and at the 
fairs which are periodically held business is done with the most remote parts of Europe 
and Asia. Kiakhta is the meeting place for the Chinese and Siberian traders, and here is 
a school for teaching young merchants the Chinese language. The mines are, however, 
the great sources of wealth for Siberia at present. At one time all of them were Government 
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monopolies, and worked for Government alone, but of late most of them have been thrown 
open to private individuals, the Crown simply exacting a royalty, and claiming particular 
gems as its perquisites. The result is that the Government not only makes more than 
it did in former times when it worked the mines on public account, but by abandoning 
its monopoly has stimulated those directly dependent on their working to greater energy 
than was evinced by public officials sure of their salaries, whether the soil was 
searched after the most antique or most approved method, or whether it yielded little 
or much. Large sums are often made by mei’e peasants in the gold mines of the Ourals, 
and particularly in the sands of the River Nertcha and its tributaries in Eastern Siberia; 
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iii'loi'il, sonK’ of tlic ]{u?si;ni fortiine.s luive lioeu aceumulateil from this source. 

SiKcr, lead, jjlatiiiuiii, coiipcr (csjieiiall v tlic form known as malachite), iron, coal, tin, 

ciiiriahar (the ore of (|uick~ilvei), zinc, bismutli, arsenic, sulplinr, alum, sal ammoniac, 

nitre, n.itroii, aixl naphtha arc also found in <jreator or less ahunJance in some jiarts of 
f'ihcria. Aincini,>- [uccions stones the tojiaz, hyacinth, Siberian emerald, beryl, onyx, red 
and g-rcrii jasja r, (hrysoiitc, rod {garnet, la])is lazuli, bakalite, and oj)als exist in gTeater 
or less abundance in different jiarts of this region. 

In t'le iMurinsk district emeralds of extraordinary brilliancy are often ])icked up, as 
Well as other lueeious stones, in which this district is particularly rich. The aqua marina 
is in like manner one of the prizes of the Xertchinsk district, famous for its cop 2 )er mines, 
the lai)i.s lazuli of the Kultuk ^'alley, and zircon of the vicinity of Lake Ilmcnskoi. 
Cinnabar is also abundant, jiarticularly in the yicinity of Xertchinsk, where the ore is 
workeil by the worst class (jf criminals, and if gold and quartz mines are ever developed 
iii the country, as undoubtedly they will be in time, the quicksilver will jirove of great 

value in their working. Most of the gems arc cut and polished in the country. The 

Kussi.in peasant is not an inveiitor, but he has a genius for imitating-, lie has only to 
be told to g-o and do so and so, and in time it will be done. lie will in this manner 
become a blacksmith, a wood earyer, a copyist of jiainters, an engineer, or a lajiidarv, i)rovided 
that he is only given time enough, lie will watch the next workman to hiin using his 
saw, chisel, or file; then he will cautiously imitate him, doing a little at a time, and nothing 
rashly. Next day he will show more skill, until in a few weeks he becomes a siifliciently 
skilful workman to be entrusted with tasks re(|uiring great judgment and even knowledge 
to execute. In the (Iraniloi Fabrik, in Ekaterinburg, for exam]de, the visitor is astonished 
to find men not above the rank of pcas.aiit, and in all likelihood convicts under serveillance, 
executing the most beautiful engravings on beryl, amethysts, topaz, and cmcmlds, or 
carving on jasper and imi-phyry vases with a skill which eouhl not he exceeded, if equalletl, 
in the great centres of line art workmen in ICurope. Yet such intelligent labourers are 
—or rverc, at all events, in Erman’s day, sixty years ago— not i«iid more than 3s. 8d. 
fier month, with rations of a few pounds of black bread. But they are quite content 
with their lot, and toil on to make fortunes for the rich mine-ownei-s, who live in 
great state in fine mansions. Even the master workmen or overseci-s are only paid 

kut they, like the ordinary labourers, have their per- 
quisites, in the unrecognised i.ilferings which they can manage to effect among the 

reasuies they i.andle. Indeed, if we are to credit the gossip of the Siherian towns, 

. a moie y c the gems discovered find their way into the hands of their le.o-itimate 

owneis ; and hough Government otlieials are not allowed to own mines, it is reported that 

^ eat temptatmns for ordinary virtue. The buying and selling of precious stones form 
a business which all classes dabble in. The visitors to ■. Sit , 

irre™l.r „t iLT ' '' .'"I ' t.v Iho ,™s..b<.l or bv the 

or a, L L 3 "■ -S' »■ •l.-.rv,, ocoouut 

loort suspected , noons „F cnlro, „,c 
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what seems a low price stones worth next to nothing', or which may have been made 
by the skilful artificer of artificial gems in Paris or ^ iennn, and exported to Siberia. The 
stones ave also set in the grold and silver o)-)taincd from tlie vicinitv, tliousrh usuallv 
with less taste than is displayed in the cutting of the gems. The iron mines of 
Siberia have been worked for almost two centuries, and at Xeviansk the best iron is 

manufactured into articles of domestic utility, which find their way into every part of 

the country ; among other uses tlie iron is applied to the manufacture of the coarse but 

efficient rifles owned by the poorer classes of Siberians. At Tngilsk copper ore is 
worked and smelted; and in the school of design founded by one of the wealthy fannly 
of Demidoffs, the iron made out of the magnetic ore in the vicinity is finely lacquered and 
damascened by the pupils. Malachite vases, tablesj and doors are also made hero, the 
masses of the metal found often weighing several thousand pounds. Platinum was at one 
time cast into coins, but this use for it ha^ been abandoned, and in all about 4,000 lbs. 
are now mined annually, though the milling in reality consists in picking up tlie 
grains in which the metal is usually found. Tlie fine sable iron,'" so-called from being 
stamped with the figure of that animal, is still produced at Tchernoistotchinsk in tlie 
Ourals, and is so good that its fame has even reached Birmingham and Sheffield. Sliot, 
shell, cutlery, and swords, and a hundred other articles, are also produced in the country, 
and would add still more to its wealth, did not the cost of transporting them to Europe 
impose an almost prohibitory tax on their competing in the markets of the world with goods 
which have not had to travel so far. The native nitre is utilised in making gunpowder. 

The making of paper, glass, linen, cloth, carriages, carpets of goats' hair, swan-down 
coverlets, and other manufactures, are carried on in difPerent places, though in no case 
have they attained great proportions. Mica is used in place of window glass ; and on 
the Oka is found plumbago, said to equal that of the now almost exhausted Cum- 
berland mines.* On the great rivers are built a vast number of boats, and otlier 

vessels suitable for their navigation; and on Lake Baikal (p. 13) there is an Admiralty 
dockyard, and at Vladivostok — the Dominion of the East " — a naval arsenal, which is 
rapidly assuming great proportions, has been established. The corn brandy trade is under 
Government supervision, but is almost entirely in the hands of the Jews. According 
to law, none of the natives are allowed to obtain it, but in reality, as happens uuder 
similar circumstances in America, tliey only cease to get drunk when they can find no 

more furs to purchase the liquor. The same decree is in force in Kamtchatka, but there 

the natives manage to produce a moi'e deleterious intoxication with a poisonous fungus, 
the “ muek-a-moor," or AmaniUf, viKScaria, It is in large doses a narcotic poison, but in 
small quantities produces all the effects of alcohol. The authorities prohibit, as far as 
they can, the natives using it, but so eager are the Koriaks for it, that, as it does not 
grow in their country, they will readily give valuable furs in exchange for it. They are, 
however, economical in its use, and can reproduce the intoxication caused in one individual 
by one fungus in a manner so peculiar and -repulsive, that it is better not to enlarge on 
the point of Kamtchatkadal convivial economy. The fur trade is another great staple of 
Siberia, but is pursued often with great hardships to the natives toiling under their task- 

♦ Eden: “Frozen Asia’* (1879), pp. 244 — 219 ; gold-fields are now worked in the Upper Ainoor. 
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and as (In? limiting' of wild animals prevents their settling down to civilised 
piii'snils, it.s elVi'cf mi (lie cmintry cannot he said to be in any way good. 

Blit .Siberia is, in (he minds of the world at large, associated with something more 
familiar than either furs or precious stones. As the writer has remarked in another 
place,* for a century and a half no tidings have come from the North more familiar than 
the news that so many ]ieople have been “ setit to Siberia.” Since the days of Peter the 
(Ireat it has beim the doom of tens ot thousands — gentle atid simjile, hig'h and low, 
criminals the vilest, patriots the loftiest, dreamers the most imprudent. In ISiI, nearly 
l.ytllK) wended (heir way thither, and in IsT'.l, the number of “unfortunates” was even 
greater. 'Iho word ennveys to the mind fif Southern Purope all that is most repulsive 
in jienal banishment. Instinctively the mind of the newspaper reader who catches the 
word recalls the “ I'.xiles of .Siberia.” lie pictures to himself long dreary troops (p. 17) of 
“unfortunates” trudging through (he snow, or perishing of hunger and cold and misery 
long before (hey reach (ho mines of the Oural, or (he jasjier rpiarries of Ekaterinburg. 
He hears the clanhing of (he chains, (he moan of the exiles, and the crack of the Bashkir 
Tartar’s whip, as he drives along the victims of (he “Third Section of the Imperial 
riiancellery,” to lead a desolate exi>(ence and die a felon’s death amid the desolation of 
Siberia, liven in lliissia there is a dread of the name which is not altogether inspired 
by its penal (errors, with which the refractory subjects of the Czar are only too familiar. 
But, in reality, our ideas ol Siberia are, like the majority of poimlar impressions transmitted 
by tradition, altogether beside the (ruth. With the winter’s snows we should contrast the 
llower-covercd plains of summer, the luxuriant eorn-lields and purple vineyards of autumn 
in .Southern Siberia. Mines (here are, and very rich ones too, hut there are also noble 
“.ties, splendid residences, and so.'iety as polished as any in Europe. Siberia, indeed is 
a general place for emptying the gaols of Hnssia. and men are banished to Siberia who 
would, in other parts of Hurope, merely suffer a few years’ imi.ri.sonment. And of late 
years the traditional horrors of exile over the Ourals have greatlv altered for (he better 
oiigh doubtless the worst class of criminals are not treated with any great leniency. 
ll.e grea numbei's sent at dillercnt times have leavened the whoie of society in 
■'Mberta. Indeed, it wo take into account (hem atul their descendants, as well as* the 
con.e s whose sentctices have expired, and who have remained ,n the country. ' they 
o m t he most numerous portion of the population. No traveller can have journevc;! alon! 

r;:i; isl t'’"l " <>-. 1 .^ across ^ 11 ..^. way 

those destined for the ' .((E ' ^ " i’ i" 'he ease of 

two years, though, .since th'ryelr"'l87-) even 

Siberia have been despatched h - sc. Th’> 

the towns througi which (1.:: f 

"unfortunates,” ns with hindlv t'l ‘ it"’ ''^^''ally shown to the 

T 1.0 women and Huhb'en^spemally wl^Z,;; 
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dog* sledg’es ; while political prisoners o£ rank^ when once they are clear of the large citieSj 
may be seen consorting with the officers of the gaiard, and even sharing their meals in 
the block-houses along the route. Sometimes in passing through a fanatical village the 
actual sharers in a conspiracy will be spat upon, and even stoned, by the loyally ignorant 
peasants ; but more frequently the simple-minded people will bring them presents of food 



PRISONERS ON THE ROAD TO SIBERIA. 


and other necessaries, and ask heaven to forgive and shelter them. At each station on 
the road there are barracks for the accommodation of the prisoners. These ban-acks are 
usually outside the villages, and are surrounded by high stockades of pointed trunks of 
trees, over wdiich it is impossible to climb, though the precaution is always taken of 
having the exiles well guarded by mounted Cossacks. The daily march is not toilsome, 
and varies according to the nature of the road or the accommodation for man and beast : 
it is usually about fourteen or fifteen miles. Nevertheless, on the long journeys many 
die by the way — indeed, I have heard it affirmed by Russians well acquainted with the 

163 
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-vstoni, tliat not over f'onr-fiftlis of tlioso sent to tlio f:ir Xortli or to Knstorn Siberia ever 
ifarh tlii'ir desfiitatitni. 

As sdoii as tlirv arrive in Sihena tito convicts are divuled into throe classes. iMrst 

<'Oine t]ni>e condciniieil For the foulest crimes known to the Unssian law, such as would 

in I'hii^land he awanle.l dea'h,'^ or penal servitude for life, or For a lon;^ term of years. 

'I'liese culprits art* (h>ouied to work in tlio mines, and usually have a hard lot. Such exiles 

are called in Siberia ////■/, a term no doubt derived from Karepov, the name given 

t ) a galley Iw the Hy/aiitme historians, as well as by the (ireeks on the lilack Sea at 

lie,' present, day. Next come the Uft fahuhiy or exiles condemned for shorter 

periods, anti for minor olfenct's. A'agrants at large, rogues worthy of a more severe 

])niiishnient than imprisonment, juisoners sentenced by the communal courts, and, in former 

days, serfs condemned, as rcfiact'.»ry labourers, by the (Jovernment, on apjdication by the 

jM'opriotors of estates on wliieb tliey lived, as well as minor political olTenders, who are 

well out of harm's way, eomj>rist‘ tln» bulk of tbese ^‘unfortunates." The j)lace they are 

^■ent to is pi(t)>ortioned to their turpitude, the worst offenders being ilisiuitebed farthest 

from the Ijoniularies of Jtnssia in I'airop(‘, for instance, to the shores of the Arctic Sea,t 

and tlio I.astern ju’ovinces, while the lighter miljudts are })ermitted to settle down in 

Western Siljcria, immediately to the east of the Ourals, This class of eonvitds are usually 

<*oiidomned only for short terms, and are design.ed for colonists on the expiration of their 

term of forced lahour. liven betorc that date tlicy are often employeil in the Government 

service, more like ordinary labourers than as legal slaves. The tliird and highest class of 

I N ill's are the Lo-sfitmu/jr tm ponrleni/t' ^ who are condemned for mild crimes. In fact, they 

me considen'd to have expiated their oflences hy the time tlioy arrive in the country, and 

aie at once cslahlishod ns jiropcr colonists, sometimes in villages already existing, at another 
time in new ones laid out for them. 

Silifibin society, eorislitulod to a oreat extent of sueli elements as these deseribccl, is 

von- «-enial, and liv(|nently lelined, bnt not mo.-al. ]\lany of tlie i'onvlets are political 

ollenders, some of the lii-liest education and nobility of ebaraeter; but a vast nnniber who 

have 'ramod a certain amount of freedom, or, whose sentences bein- expired, have settled 

down in the country, are ,.f ,p,ito another class. Actual criminals have no place left 

them lor repentance ; they are always under the pud ban. Bnt offenders of the higher 

, and (spedall} political exiles, are rarely scowled on, Kussian societv is the most 

toeiant in the worhl, ana .since political exiles have iiureased. the front of tlieir otYendino- 

ms cca.sed to be visil.le. They are after a year or two received into the l.est company, 

am in every way obtain Ibe treatment their rank and edneaiioii would have entitled 
.cm to nt I, on,,.. It „ ||,o ,„.co,„,<,„ic,l 

1,0 1,0 .0,, o,,„.,„„l ,1,0 o,,io, .00, „o „t „,o ,o„„^|,o ,„„„i.|o,o,l 
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have done anything to merit even remorse. Of course, there is in the country a large 
amount of the worst criminal element. All the Siberian unfortunates have not been 
Nihilists or political offenders. Hence the gaol taint attaches to many villages, and even 
to the large cities. But with such peo];le the traveller does not come much in contact, 
and the severe police regulations secure him against any serious annoyance from their 
attentions. Civil and military ofiicials are the principal i>eo])le, and among them life 
seems one continual round of pleasure, especially in South Siberia, where the summer 
and autumn climate is excellent, though, as elsewhere throughout the country, the 
■winter cold is severe, but dry and healthy. To those who have lived in the country 
in an}' other capacity than that of convicts, the name which to Europe is redolent of 
nil unsavoury memories recalls only sweet reminiscences. The families of officials will 
often, even in St. Petersburg and Moscow, talk longingly of the pleasant days of “ Sibir,^^ 
and the “good society of, say Irkutsk, is as refined as that of any Euroi)ean city of the 
same size. “The interior of the houses,^'’ writes M. Wahl, “is more comfortable, Parisian 
fashions more brilliantly represented, and the champagne sparkles there in greater profusion 
and better quality than in many a fashionable saloon of the most important Euroi^ean 
cities. While in Europe people think twice befoi'e they start on a visit of a few miles^ 
distance, a ball in Siberia sometimes brings together people from distances of eighty to 
one hundred and more miles across rivers, hills, precipices, and over roads and bridges, which 
would terrify a European brought up in the luxuries of a refined civilisation.^^ Tlie Russian 
Government have offered special inducements for opening up Siberia to settlement, but at 
the same time have not, until recently, shown much inclination to lessen its isolation from 
the rest of the world. The peculiar nature of the pO])ulation would naturally account for 
this hesitation at making escape from it any easier than it is. And the causes which 
conduce to the remoteness of Siberia from the world at large is the fact that though it 

o o 


is permeated from south to north by great rivers which form water-ways throughout the 
entire country, it has no good seaports, for the Yenisei, Obi, and Lena, with the 
smaller rivers, ffow into the Arctic Ocean. The Obi is, indeed, the largest river of the 
Old World, being 3,000 miles long, and draining an area of about 1,300,000 square 
miles, a country only inferior in size to the Valleys of the Amazon and La Plata in South 
America. The Ifcnisei is not much smaller, running as it does from the confines of China 


over a course of 2,800 miles> while not to enumerate smaller drainers of half of Asia, the 
Lena flows for 2,500 miles, and drains an area of 800,000 square miles. All of these 
rivers are important water-ways into the country, and are the seat of plenteous fisheries, 
either at their mouths during the summer, or throughout their entire courses. 

Of the Yenisei country Mr. Seebohm gives a most attractive account.* Ife 
describes in graphic terms the roads covered with thousands of pack-horses carrying 
goods between one town and another ; the immense rivers flowing through half a con- 
tinent, but as yet not a quarter utilised — the highways for “ country vessels in the 
summer, and great sledge-roads when frozen over during the winter. In the valley 
of the Yenisei dried fish can be bought for “ almost nothing 

* Journal of the Moyal Geographical Society^ Vol. XT<VIII, (1878), p. 6; Fr 
Societyy\o\. XXIL, p. 101 ; and “Siberia in Asia” (1882). 
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f^xr.Honf i-i - f, n poniHl ; and a little further south, at Krasiioiarsk, a ton of wheat 

-an he li(ai^ht for the ^^aine price we j^ivo for a hundredweight. So extremely eher.p are 
'■..ni ainl her on tlie L^Tcat >te])pes hetween Tomsk and Tjumen, that the hire of horses 
I- onlv a lialtpenne per horse per English mile. At Yeniseisk, a town in the midst of 
an immense foiC',t, a sliiji's mast (jf hard larch, sixty feet long*, three feet in diameter 
it the base, and ciglitecn inches at the apex, can be bought for a sovereign, and 
iiundrrds can he delivered in a week. 

Cajifain A\*iggins ami Earon Nhu'denskjdld are hardly less enthusiastic, though as a 
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Krasnoiarskj covered with deep tcherno~sem (black cartb)^ erpial without doubt in fertilit} to 
the best parts of Scania [Southern SwedenJj and in extent surpassing the whole Scandinavian 
peninsula. This judgment, formed on the spot by a genuine though illiterate agriculturist, 
is not without interest in forming an idea of the future importance ot' Siberia.^' * 

Since it has been proved that during the latter end of summer and the beginning 
of autumn the ice, during many seasons, is driven sufficiently off the coast by the force 
of the floods of their rivers to allow vessels to reach their mouths, the Russian Govern- 
ment have made some efforts to utilise the discoveries made by Xordenskjuld and Wiggins. 



OSTIAK HUXTERS OF SIBERIA. 


As the result of their explorations in 1875, it has been found that by the expenditure 
of a few thousands the Angora, a tributary of the Yenisei, the navigation of which is 
at present difficult, on account of the cataracts or rapids, might be made navigable to Lake 
Baikal (p. 13), and to connect the Obi with the Yenisei, and the Yenisei with the Lena. 
This territory is calculated by Von Baer to exceed that drained by the combined river 
tributaries of the Danube, Don, Dnieper, Dniester, Nile, Po, Ebro, Rhone, and all the 
rivers which flow into the Black Sea, the Sea of Marmora, and the jMediterrauean. 

Part of the territory in question,^^ Baron Nordenskjold remarks, no doubt lies to 
the north of the Arctic circle; but here, too, there are to be found the most extensive 
-and the finest forests on the globe. South of the forest region proper level stone-free 

* “The Arctic Voyages of A. E. Nordenskjold,” hy Alex. Leslie (1879). pp. 209. 300. 
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,,l:nM>, roveml ^vitl. fl.o most, fertile soil, stretch away for luimlreds of leagues, which 
,,nK wait for the )>lou-h of the cultivator to yield the most abundant harvests; and 
lurtiu.r south the Yenisei atul its trilmtaries How through regions where the grape ripens 
in the open air. As I write this I liave Oeforc me a hunch of splendid Siberian grapes.” 
'fhe trade hv this route is not yet fully organised; the charts are imperfect, and a class 
of Vessels which can prudently undertake the voyage has not yet been provided. Hence the 
failure of the ill-found vessels, which, without jiroper ice-masters or instructions, have of 
late attempted to reach the Yenisei— almost none of them succeeding. But in previous 
years several vessels have gone thither and done a ].rolitable trade. The Siberian merchants 
have even built five shi[is on the liver.s, two of which reached England in 1878. Since then 
the busiiie.ss has heeii abandoned. An idea of the ]U’olltable charactiu of the tialiic which 
might be carried on may be gathered from the fact that Caiitaiu AViggins on one of his 
vovaoes took out live tons of salt bought at l.js. jier ton, and that he sold this for nearly 
i 1 r> ]ier ton. On tl)e n'tnrii voy;ij 4 *c lie hallasti'd his ship with iino blaek-load. AA heat can 
he hoii^lit fnr 25.s-. a ton (ni the Yenisei, wliich in Mn^laiul would command £15 or £U> 
]K*r t(»n. But until the trade of the rivers is jirop('rly orj^anised, and warohouses for 
.■i^torin^' the c'ar<^o to be shipped are built at their luouth.'s, the now sea route which may 
hv-aiid-hy revolutionisf* the trade of Siberia (iuu;ht not to he judj:^od too harshly, or 

allowed to raise ovor-.saii^uiiie expectations. Aleantime, Haroii Nordenskjold, by his 
voyage, considers that he has established the practicability of the ronie even to the Lena. 
This belief is, however, not j^onurally entertained. But the railway has now crossed the 
Onrals to l'dvaterinhiir<;’, and it i.s projiosed to extend it to llio Paeilie, thus rendering the 
journi-y across tlic Bussiau ]']m})ire capable of belu^ made in fourteen days, 

Tliere is, doubtless, a ^reat future for Siberia. The mighty rivers permeating the 
eountry on to tlic very coniines of Aloiigolia will, when the new railway is thoroughly 
opened up, form great highways down which the wool, heof, timhev, wheat, wine, and 
ores of Siberia, as well as the fossil ivory found on its shores, will liiul their way to 

I'hiropo. Nor has the discipline of the penal sottleiuents of the country which, after very 
exhaustivo iiupiirics on tlie subject, I can ailirm to he in modi'rn times, as a rule, firm 
without harshness, been without good clVeet, for in no ])art of his dominions is the Czar more 
adored ; and it is noted that the most turhuhnit characters often hocomo, after a few years of 
‘^Sibir,’^ docile citizens {ind industrious farmers,* Bv-and-bv a railway will penetrate the 
country, and with a cheaper mode of transit for its goods than sledges or pack-horses, 
Siberia will he properly appreciated in the world, liven at present it is a far richer 

country than Canada, and with a climate very much the same. In its isolation from the 

world it is not worse situated than wen' tlie AVesteru United States before railways 

% 

])cnetrated them, and the lakes utilised as a wafer-way to the coast : while its 

capabilities and varied products are very much greater, and its internal natural communica- 
tions far superior to any part of North America, if wo except the Alississippi AAdley, 

• P.rninn: “Travels in Sibiria" (1818); Atkinson: *M)virn(al ami Wrstom SiWim” (ISoS) ; Hill; “Ti'iuols 
in Siberia” (1854): ('uttioU : ” HoeoHeetions of Siberia” (ISIJ); :Ubbleiuloi If ; '* ^ibeviseho Koiso’* (ISOO); 
It'idao: “Uoisen ini Suden von Osl-Siborien” (18G:1) ; Itaron K [osen] : “ Kusswu ConspimUn-s in SiUriiP' 
(1872): the work.sof FinHch, Do Long, Melville, Lansdell, Kropotkine, .'ce. vke. 



CHAPTER II. 


Tjie Chinese Empire: Its Physicae Features. 


In a formei' work* a summary was g'iveu of the manners and institutions of the Chinese. 
In the sketch which follows we propose outlining the general geography of their country, 
and supplying some account of its natural resources and industries so far as these have 
not been already described in the account referred to. A country containing b}^ the best 
estimates — and the best are only estimates — l,G:i7 stpime miles, t possesses many 
climates and varied features. But in general term ; it may be said that China is a great 
sloping basin surrounded by lofty mountains on the north-west and south-west, with the 
sea on the south and south-east.*^ "Within this area there is hilly and level country. 
T^here are mountains with peaks 19,000 feet above the level of the sea; hut in the 
northern and midland provinces the snow rarely lies long* or falls to a great extent, while 
in the south it is almost unknown. The ph^'sical features of tbe country are e<iually 
varied. In ]yavts of it there are fine champaign tracts like France and Belgium, swampy 
districts like Plolland, and mountainous regions like Switzerland. These various districts, 
embracing* country from the hot low Hals by the seashore to the high cool ujdands of 
Mongolia, produce evei'y thing* that can be desired for the sustenance, comfort, and luxury 
of man: hence the disinclination of the Chinese to have any dealings, more than they 
can help, with “ the outer barbarian,^* whose goods they do not require, though theirs 
are coveted by him. The country has mineral resources surpassing those of Europe and 
Australia, and not far short, if they were properly developed, of those of some of the 
Western States of America in some varieties of metals. The coal-fields of North China 
alone have been estimated to occupy an area of 8*3,000 square miles, which is nearly 
seven times that of those of Great Britain, and more than two-thirds that of the United 
States. Iron-stone and iron ore of various kinds are found in every province in such 
abundance that the Chinese seldom work any but tbe finest black magnetic. Copper, 
lead, tin, silver, and gold are so plentiful that scarcely a district of the empire is without 
them, while the water communications, either natural or artificial, are so well distributed 

that any portion of the empire can be reached cheaply, if not quickly, even without 
the railways, of which the Government up to 1887 opposed the building. J Nor are 

the people occupying this great region unworthy of the land which has for ages been 
indisputably theirs. As diplomatists, we have the authority of Sir Frederick Bruce for 
saying that they are equal to any in Europe; as we have more than once experienced, 
thej'^ can hold their own with the most expert statesmen; and, as recent events have 
proved, Russian art is, when matched against Mongol patience, of but little account. Their 

* “The Peoples of the "World,” Vol. IV., pp. 170 — 239. 

t Other estimates make the area as low as 1,300,000 square miles. 

j Williamson ; “ Journe 3 'S in North China,” Vol. I., p. 3. 
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MAP OF CHINA AND SO.MK OF TllK AD.IOININO COFNTHIKS. 
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jnerchautSj in spite of the fact that their experience is limited to the nations visiting 
their ports or living in the vicinity of their country, are proverbially keen traders. From 
the first day EuroiDe came in contact with them it found its match, and of late years, 
as their knowledge has extended, the Cliinese merchants are co])ing successfully with our 
own in every department of trade, and, indeed, in many cases gaining ground on them, 
China is no longer the country in which fortunes can be made rapidly, and though they 
object to change their ancient habits at the bidding of the new comers, the literati are 
not insensible to the advantages of picking up such knowledge from us as they find it 



■\IEW IN THE VILLAGE OF POLO-HANG, PKOVINCB OF QUANG-TUNO. 


convenient to use, while the body of the people, as we shall presently see, are not much 
more prejudiced against foreign innovations than some nations nearer home. For 
centuries their system of competitive examinations has been pushed to an extreme 
which the most enthusiastic of the advocates of this, plan for fixing the literary status 
of the candidates for public offices have never dreamed of introducing in^o Britain; and 
in the few instances in which their young men have sought education in the universities 
of Europe and America, they have been found, if not so eager to seize every novelty as 
the Japanese, not inferior in ability to the best students of Nippon. The mandarins 
are, like all bureaucrats, jealous of losing by the introduction of a new system what 
they have gained by an old one — conservative of their privileges, and bigoted to a degree 
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THK cnrNTHIKS (H-' Tllli WOKLD. 


, • . 1,,. iM-o.i'l.t .'V.l o„ ci.i-m. But the people nt lar-e avc it is the opinion 

Mr. B-dhau...,, ,„a orderly, and -t not so polite as the 

„ dietated by iiivined.lo eunosity-in its way 

r .lh.w,',ee--iH- 1 niwunderstand.ng on the part of the visitors, or, at worst, 

hv^n,', >' lualaaous .^..^^^estious of the olheial aristoeracy, few of whom can tolerate -the 
« 

fnri-l‘>n cl';\ l!'. 


Physical Glocuaimiv. 

The -real delta plain of the imrtl.-east is the most noticeable feature m its 
topo,rapln- It vanes in breadth Iron. 1511 to ht..) miles, and extends for about 
7(1(1 iiiih- ill a southerly direction. The -reater portion of it is geneialU below the 

level of the Yellow River; hence the disastrous inu.ulations which often aceon.pany the 
rise of that river. It is, indeed, as much the delta of the Yellow River, and to some 
extent of the Yaiie-tsc-Kiang, as Kgypt is the daughter of the ISile; and ouing to 
the <neat .luai.titv of mud brought down by the Yellow River, and the absence of 
ocean currents, this delta is rapidly increasing, and the adjoining sea shoaling. As 
Jin instaiRMs Hr. Douglas, from wlioin wo Imvo taken these iaets, notes that the 
town of Pootai was one A>-that is, about one-tl.inl of an En-lish mile — west of the 
seasLioie in the year ii^O B.C., and in 17d0 it was Ic inland, thus givino^ a yearly 
eneiNtaclmient of ahnut HH) feet. Ao-ain, Secn-shway-Kow, on the Pei-ho, was on the 
seashore iu 'jOO a,i>., and it is now about eig'hteen miles inland. This delta i)lain is remark- 
able for its aumilar form, :md for the fact that it encloses within it the mountainous 
districts of the province of Shan-tun*;'. Me have mentioned the inundations which, 
directly or iiulirectls', have exerted such an inlluonce on the social life and history of 
China. The rivers, of which there arc many throui^^hout the country, are in o^eneral 
confined within low hanks, and though efforts are made by means of embankments and 
other artifieial barricades to })revent both them and the canals ovorilowing, the industrious 
agriculturists an.* imt always able to i)rcvent disastrous Hoods and inundations. The two 
greatest rivers in ihe country are the Yang-tse-Kiang, and the lloang-llo, or Yellow 
River, 'fhe first mentioned is well known to commerce, but the second has attained an 
evil reiuitation, on account of the great inumhitions of the low country which it has 
caused. In the neis’*libourhood of the citv of Kju-fun<»*-Foo it enters the groat Eastern 
plain of China, and so often has it changed its course between this district and the sea, 
that the Clnneso know it by the expressive name of the Sorrow of Ilau.^^ In 2,00(1 
years it has altered its course nine times, flowing into the sea by as manv different beds. 
In ]S.j 2, and iS.jd, it overflowed its banks, submergiu*’^ a country twelve miles wide, 

^ w O v' 

and forcing its waters into the narrow chaniR'l of the 'fa-tsing River, with the result 
that it is rapitlly eating away the hanks of its new course, in time to precipitate ft still 
greater eatastiviphc than that which it was the ejiuse of nearly forty years ngu. The 
Yang-tsc-Kiang flows for 2,0(10 miles from the mountains of Tibet, and drains a bnsin 
of 518,000 square miles. It is navigable for steamers 1,200 miles from its mouth, but 
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beyond this distance it ceases to become navigable foi* any but light native craft, the 
rapids which occur in the deep mountain gorges between Kwai-chow and I-chang effectually 
barring the way. The Grand Canal — one of the many canals in China — was constructed 
as early as the seventh century, and as in all parts of its course there is a perceptible 
current, it is usually classed among the rivers of the Celestial Empire. Commencing at 
the town of Hang-chow, it traverses 700 miles of country, until it \inites with the 
Pei-ho, near the town of Lin-tchin Chow. It varies in breadth, but is connected with 
so many offshoots and branches that it plays a most important shave in the commerce and 
agriculture of the country through which it runs. Its banks arc lined with cities, towns, 
and villages, and owing to its richness of soil, and the easy means of communication which 
the Canal affords, the plain of the Grand Canal is one of the most thiukly populated in 
all the country. Since the Taeping rebellion, some parts of this important public work 
have been allowed to full into decay, with tlie consequence that regions once 2 >i'<^‘>pcrous 
now look arid and barren, and villages and towns which for hundreds of rears were the 
homes of busy hives of the most industrious of men, are now falling into decay, and, in 
some instances, are almost deserted. It is true that the authorities often talk about 
undertaking the rej)air of the Canal. One savant has written a treatise on its hydrology 
extending, it is said, to forty volumes, and other officials are almost equally industrious 
in com 2 )iling reports. But the genius of Yu, the famous engineer, who deepened the 
channels and drained the flat, is yet wanting to these literary hydrologists, and meantime 
China is becoming a desert in its very best portions. As a specimen of the reckless 
policy adopted, it may be noted that there used to be a brick-faced dyke at Kao-chia- 
yen, but the bricks were used to build a wall around Chingchiaug-pu, on the old course 
of the Yellow River. Accordingly, should its v.'uters chance to return, incalculable 
damage would be done.* Another large river is the Han Kiang, which is remarkable 
for the fact that, contrary to the rule, it is narrow at its mouth, and widens as 
it is ascended, and in that, during the summer, its waters are high above its banks, 
and would therefore overflow the surrounding country were it not for the artificial harriers 
which confine it, and afford admirable facilities for irrigation. Sekiang, in the south, 
the Pei-ho (p. 29), which is the highway to Pekin, the ]\Ien, and Chu-Kiang, or Pearl 
River, are among the other principal water-ways of China. On all of these rivers there is 
an immense local traffic. They are covered with boats, and near the cities with thousands 
of floating dwelling-houses, in which are born, live, and die a large population, whose 
habits and mode of existence form some of the most curious features in the strange life of 
China. Mr. Thomson describes the country boats being towed along the banks, and 
even through the rapids by the united efforts of from fifty to two hundred men. These 
traders are natives of the neighbouring villages, and gain their living by this laborious 
work, and by pillaging the numerous wrecks which are thrown upon the shores of the 
Yang-tse-Kiang and other rivers. By law, all such wrecks become the lu'oj^erty of the 
first person who finds them. Even were a junk to drift from its mooring, and in sight 
of its owner be carried to the opposite bank, the law would authorise tlie first man 
who seized it to appropriate it, pi'ovided the crew were not aboard. In ancient times 

** I*i-o:cediugs of the Royal Geographical Societt/ (1879), p. 719 ; Colbomi Bab^r : Jiu/., 1883, pji. 441 4o8, 
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„r ,1,. Y.n^-t..-K,nn^ w:.- u.n.aviyabl., owiny; lo .ts bed being completely 

lint tbe l.Kul inbab, units set to work and cleaved out the channel 
, 1 ^. |„.,,, .,„olbl, Mr. Tl.o.ns„n notes, with true Chinese instmct, 

n \i\ ^NCM.l 


I,'..;,. .,„oe' of the most dangorous obstructions, so a- to profit by tbe fees paid 
f„, an.l out of tlie pillage of wrecks. Some day this river may form a route 

i„a,a and Clinia, but nieaiilniie the mereliaiits who do business on its upper 
waters n,u.4 be men of courage and energy, lor to .shoot some of the rapids in this part of 
the Vaiio-tsc-kiaiig is a feat which reipiires no ordinary nerve. Scarcely a week passes but 
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some traili'i* loses liis nil m tliese wfltl ealarai ts. Hut il he Mirvivo he ealiuly bej^ius 

life anew, in ttie same perilous oeeujiatien in whieh the savinu's of \ears have been oni^ulfcJ. 

The lakes ol' China are numerous, fni* net onlv do thev drain eonsitlerable traets o£ country, 

« « 

hut, as in the ease of the 'rMoni>‘-l in^' in Iletnian, and the Povaim- in Kiamr-si, they unite 
with the ^reat ^ am4*-tse-K iann-^ :ii\d aiil in iuereasini;’ the uoltle network of walov-\vi\ys 
wliieli jieiineate the most pojndous pruviuees ol China, d'lie l\»\'ane' Lake \s said, during 
tile iain\ season, when it reeeives tlie siiperlhuais wateis of the ^ am‘'-lse-Kiam*' and other 
ii\ei>, to he nearly odd miles lon^- ; then a i^reat portivui v>t' the eountrv in the vicinity is a 
peifeet nunass. At this season it is a wild stormv water, and when the wind blows its 
waters lash witii sueh fury a-aiiist the hauk on whieh Naii-ehan^-Foo stands, that u strong 
stone haihoui of lofu^o for vessels has been eon>tru<‘teil. Hut in tbe drv season its 
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wj/t-r-i ;iL.ito tliaf, iii tlio course of a few weeKsj the Hoo, to use tlic 

worJs ..f Arelii]i’a-rai (Oav, “ resoinhles not so much a lake as a river, winding its course 
toward-^ I lie Vaii--tsr-[vian,i^- Lei ween low banks of mud/' During the dry season the 
' ml s er<*< ( Luis of straw on 
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(be land from wliieli the water has receded, in order to 

4 

be iiu tile s]»"t to cut dowii the eoars? grass and reeds winch the rich alluvium yields in great 
quautitv. TIu'sg they stack in front of their but-, to be afterwards sold in the neighbouring 
\illages -,]< I’ut'] for the winter. The waters (d this lake abound in wild fowl, chiefly geese, 
di.eks, tral, (livt-rs, and jirlieans, whieli are captured hy tlic native fowlers, and sold in the 
(iiies that stud the banks of the great river wbieli flows near by. These birds are 
ca[itnrO(l in a enrions fa^!lion. Sometimes," writes Dr. (*rav, *Mie [the fowler] fixes 
two gingals [native firelocks] in a boat which is constructed to sib low in the water, 
and, laying Imid of the stern, wales or swiiii:;, as the ease may be, gently pushing the 
hiiat toward- the wild fowl. When he lias come witliiu gunslnd he discharges his gingals 
into the midst of the birds by means of a king fuse. At other times the fowler floats 
a number of baskets on (lie water, and when the wild fowl ha\o become used to them, 
and swim elo^c to tlieiu without fear, he covers his head with a similar liasket and wades 
into the lakm 15y a gradual ajiproaidi ho tries to get into the very centre of the flock, 
and tlien lie suddenly stretelies out both hands, and generally succeeds in capturing a 
Inace of them, which he at once deposits in a creel (ui his hack."* The Toon«'-tin(^ 

Lake is studded with islands, one of which, much visited by the jiious Chinese, contains 

many temples in honour of IJuddha, and is the abode of numerous priests of his sect, 

who not only serve the altars of Biuldlia, hut also those of the Tooiio'-tino' idol, or Kina' 
of the Lake. On tlic “(/olden Island" the tea plant is grown in g'reafc abundance; but 
as tlic tea grown in tliis locality is cnnsidoivil to prolong life, a ([nantity of it is aumiallv 
sent to tlic Imperial Palace at Pekin, for tlie nse of tlie i:in])eror ami Court. Tai-Hoo is 
anotlKi laige lake the circuinferenee is estimated at ~(il) miles — surroundoil hy a pleasant 
eountir, jiiodiicing huge (|uan(ilies of cntton, green tea, silk, and jdastie clays, of which 

-oint of the hc»t china is made. Ihrec of the Chinese lakes are accounted sacred. 

'Ihose are the Tooiig-tiiig and Poyaiig— already noticed— and the Iloong-elmk, which is in 
the same province as the last-mentioned one, namely, in Kiang-sn. State worship is 

paid to the spirits which arc supposed to preside over them, and on such occasions a 

sheep and a pigeon are s.acriliced to the genius of the lake. “An imperial communica- 

tion addressed to the genius of the lake is also read aloud, and afterwards committed to 
u sacred /ire. 
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of th!*" Imate ^ r""'' One might ns well tnlk 

l:ditnd^and iwe ^''-’^V-six degmes of 

^ of longitude, must vary as to its atmospheric charactci 

identical mode of caiitiiiin^r wil,l f,//' . ,1 . /"■ y s of tlio \\ orl.l,” Vol. I,, pp. „„ almosl 

gicut hliullow hike oil the (.lu f of pi'ti-liMAl by \\w Indians liviu:; on (ho shores of fi 
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m diffc'event quarters of it. One peculiarity about it is that its temperature is, even 

in the height of summer, much lower than that of countries lyinn- in the same latitude. 
For instance, though Pekin is a degree south of Naples, its mean annual temperature 
is ten degrees lower than that of the Italian city — a point of considerable interest 
sometimes ignored. In the northern provinces the winter cold is severe, and the 
midsummer heat severe. In July, August, and September the interior and coast- 

lying towns in the southern provinces are almost furnaces; and this is the period at 
wliick the dreaded typhoons arrive, as well as those virulent and eiiidemic diseases for 
which the country has obtained so fatal a notonet}'. In the extreme south the southern 
monsoon begins to blow in jMarch or April, and brings wuh it from the heated ocean 
annual rains, so heavy that their fall averages seventy inches per annum. This 

humidity, combined with the heat and the want of all sanitary regulations in the 

crowded houses and towns, makes parts of the country during the warm season very 
unhealthy. Famines rage at intervals, owing to the droughts and inundations, while the 
typhoons that visit the southern coast cause immense destruction. On the estuary of 
the Canton River the authorities calculated that, in 1802, upwards of 00,000 people were 
drowned, or killed by falling houses during one of these hurricanes, which lasted fourteen 
hours. From the south to the east they rage, and are not unknown in the north as far 
as Shanghai. In 1871, Hong Kong and ^lacao, the Portuguese sctllement, were visited by 
a typhoon of great severity. Rut it may he said that as a rule the climate of the northern 
and inland provinces is pleasant, and sometimes even more than pleasant. During the winter 

season, that is from October to February, little or no rain falls in the south. Towards the 
end of September the north-eastern monsoon sets in, and continues to April, when, as 

already noted, it is succeeded by the south-western monsoon, invariably accompanied by 
rain, which, on reaching the coast, assumes the form of thick fogs, enling in heavy 
showers, refreshing at once to the parched earth and to man, exhausted by the heat of 
the dry air. At the change of each monsoon thunder-storms are frequent, but are usually 
neither of such long continuation nor so severe as those with which Great Britain is occa- 
sionally visited. 


The PiioviNCES. 

Roughly speaking, China (Maps, pp. 5, 24) mo}’ be divided into two great halves, the one 
mountainous, hilly, little developed, though rich in minerals, but spni'sely ])COiiled ; the other 
consisting of plains and fertile valleys, highly tilled, and supporting, unless we except the 
Valley of the Ganges, the densest agricultural population in the world. The country thus 
physically distinguished is China proper, excluding Tibet, Tartary, and other dependencies, 
which we shall consider as Chinese colonies separately, or which, as in the case of 
Formosa, have been already noticed. The geography of the eighteen provinces, into which, 
for administrativ'e purposes, the empire is divided, need not be gone over in great detail, 
for every map and every school geography narrates their bald characteristics with customary 
conscientiousness. Each of these provinces constitutes a separate 
capital which is a city of the first class, and is again divided into d^^^B 
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divide their rosponslhilit y with smalli'i* mandarins, \mid at length the Imperial mandate, 
or that of the ministers who act in his name, is hro\ight to hear upon the mass of 
tiie pcftpled' Of the provinces, Kan-su, Se-ehuen, and \ un-nan are the largest, all the 
other lil't(*(‘n hiaim' very much smaller, Ihoimh it oimht to he added that their importance 
is ol'lrn ill an inverse to their an'a in miles. 

In I\‘-('hili, for example, in which is situate the city Vekin, there are said to be 
nearly as many people as in On'at Britain, though its area is under 50,000 square miles. 
Among tln'se are many Mohamm *dans. In the capital itself it is believed that there arc 
over 2t),0UU Moslem I’umilies ; and in Bow-ting' Foo, the **hief provincial city, about 1,000 
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followers of the Prophet. The whole province is rich in coal, as yet untouched for com- 
mercial purposes. At Chai-tang*,” writes Baron von Richthofen, I was surprised to 
walk over a regular succession of coal-bearing strata, the thickness of which, estimating 
it step by step as I proceeded gradually from the lowest to the highest strata, exceeds 
7,000 feet."*^ These beds are of anthracite, a valuable form of hard coal found in other parts 
of the province. Silver and gold also exist, but not in large quantities ; but wheat, oats, 
millet, pulse, and other agricultural produce are plentiful, and an immense quantity of 
pears, apples, plums, apricots, peaches, persimmons, and melons is brought down to Pekin. 

In Shan-tungj which, unlike the last-named province, is mountainous, with fertile 
valleys, is situated the fountain Tai-shau, which has been famous in Chinese history for 4,000 



SOKTINO TEA IN CHINA. 


years, and for long has been the resort of hundreds of pilgrims. But though there are 
fertile basins here and there, and many minerals, the province is not as a rule a productiv^e one. 

8han-se, though rich in minerals, is so deficient in agricultural capabilities that all 
kinds of food command high prices ; and in the mountainous districts the people are often 
subjected to famine, and at the best of times to semi-starvation. Professor Douglas 
describes meat as being a rare luxury, and even salt fish, which is the usual substitute 
for meat, as being consumed only by the wealthier classes. 

Honan is, on the other, hand, a very fine agricultural region. The province is said to 
contain 30,000 square miles of coal-fields, for the most part untouched. So abundant, however, 
are coal and labour, that the best anthi'acite is sold in some parts of the province for 7d, 
per ton at the piPs mouth. Lead is also abundant. The prefecture of Hwae-king, north 
of the Yellow River, consists of a fertile plain, described as rendered park-like by 
numerous plantations of trees and shrubs, among which thick bosquets of bamboo contrast with 
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THE COUNTRIES OF THE AVORLU. 


t ho ^rlooiny -roves of cypress/' The pojxilution is extremely dense, but by no moans so numerous 
ii? Kinuj-x,', whicli, witli its .'5S,(|()I), ()()() souls, is one of the most thickly populated parts of 
the u.u !.). It is mii-uiliccntly watered hy the (iraiul Canal, and by several rivers and lakes, and 
(■•onfainiii"- scarrclv ativ hills, and no Tnountains, is, thron<;hout the greater part of its area, 
well fitted for a'«riculture. Within its bounds is the famous city of Nankin, once the 
seat of the Chinese Court, and at a later day tlie stronghold of the Taiping rebels. Two 
other cities are so beautiful that they have their name embalmed in the Chinese proverb 
which says that “above them is Paradise, below are Soo and Hang” — that is, Soo-chow 

V 

Foo and lIan--clio\v Foo. Slian-liai and Ching'-Kiaii*^ arc also wcdl-known cities, and 
likely in time to rise to be places of great importance. 

The province of JSgon-whi is scarcely less densely populated, nor is its agricultural 
wealth inferior. “ Peace and plenty" tlie Chinese call it, and from Earon von Richthofen's 
account the name is well deserved. He assures us that the exuberant fertility of the soil 
in the lower parts of the province is not excelled by anything ho had seen in tempei'ate 
climates. The embankments and system of irrigation deserve the highest praise, the 
result of the care exercised in utilising its natural advantages being that on the Kiaug 
River the traveller may walk for miles through tields of hemp, the stalks of which are 

eleven to thirteen feet high, or through cotton jiatches scarcely less exuberant. The 

Shung-gan Kiang is the principal river of the province, and down it Hoat to Hang- 

chow the immense loads of tea produced farther to the north and oast. 

In the province of Kiaug-si is grown tlie celebrated “Aloynne” green tea; and the 

black Kaisow teas are brought down from the Ho-kow district by tlie River Kin to 

Juy-hung on the Poyang Lake ; while E-ning Chow, a city in the neighbourhood of which 

the best black teas of this part of China are grown, can be reached by another navigable 

stream, the whole trade iinally concentrating as in a focus at Wooching on the lake so 
often mentioned. 

In Che-kiang there are lovely valleys, rich and well cultivated, but few minerals, 
and none in great quantities. On the plains akmg the coast is reared much silk, and on 
the hilly country are produced large quantities of tea. Opposite Ningpo, one of the chief 
cities, and a treaty port, lies the mountainous island of Chusan, twenty-one miles long, 
and about fifty in circumference, in no way very remarkable, except that on its south 
side stands the walled city of Tinghai. Ningpo, though, as early as chosen 

as a place of refuge by the Portuguese, who, however, were twenty years later massacred 
by the enraged Chinese, has proved rather disappointing as a centre of trade, many of the 
most valuable products of the country finding their way to the greater market of Shanghai. 

settlement is, howevei, in favour with the Europeans as a jdace of residence, mainly 
on account of the pioximity of the Chusan Islands and the lovely scenery met with in 
out a days journey inland from Ningpo. Here are richly wooded islands, with fresh 
. ' ' which may be also enjoyed on the Tiendong Hills, thirty miles or more to the 

sou i-wes and to which the Ihiropeans make many excursions. “These hills, where dark 

^ quaint monastic retreats, where crystal rivulets and foaming waterfalls 

fhp"" 'l T ^ l^nlhant show in spring-time when the azaleas are in bloom, for 
these plants grow m wild profusion all over the district, and mingle with the ferns and 
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flowers common to more temperate latitudes. The tea plant also flourishes iu this reg-ion^ 
but it is only cultivated to meet the wants of the inhabitants. The bamboo^ too, grows iu 
great perfection, and spreads a pleasant shade over the houses with its graceful })lumes.^^ * 

Fo’kien, though a mountainous province, is, as its name signifies, a “ happy establish- 
ment/^ The soil in the valleys is rich, and the hills are covered with the tea shrubs, and 
when they permit of this mode of culture are laid out in terraces. In Fo-kien is raised 
the tea which by a mis-pronounciation of the Woo-e Mountains on which it grows is known to 
us as Bohea, and a great number of the other characteristic crops of China, while under 
the soil are found gold, silver, tin, lead, iron, and salt. Some of the scenery among the 
Nanling Mountains is said to be unsurpassed for weird grandeur. These mountains 
constitute the boundary between the provinces of Fo-kien and Kiang-si, and the road 
connecting them crosses by the Fung-shui Pass. Here Mr. Thomson describes the track 
as becoming steep, narrow, and difficult of ascent, but nevertheless great quantities of tea 
from the district of Hokow are annuallv carried along the elevated defile in baskets 
slung on the bamboo poles of coolies hired for this purpose. In the romantic recesses 
of the Woo-e Mountains are situated hundreds of Buddhist shrines, and the homes of 
- countless hermits, living here singly or in monasteries and nunneries, the good repute of 
which is not universally taken for granted. Foochow is the capital, but Amoy (p. 30) is 
the principal port for trade and for foreign merchants, who for over three hundred years 
have trafficked here, though not always without opposition. The tourist who wanders 
among the Amoy Hills and adjacent islands may still come upon gravestones of European 
traders and priests who were buried there over three centuries ago. The soil in the neigh- 
bourhood of Amoy is sterile, and incapable of yielding food enough for the large population, 
who, in addition to poverty, have to bear a crushing load of local taxation. F’o-kien, 

with its 23,000,000 people, is the province which Europeans know best, and it may be 
taken for granted that most of the current ideas about China and the Chinese have been 
founded on the observations of residents in or about Amoy. Formosa (A^ol. IV., pp. 
295-300) is a part of this province, and contributes to its prospenty, especially in the direc- 
tion of the agricultural products, in which the coast-lying mainland is deficient. 

The province of Hoo-pik — north of the lakes — is mostly a great plain, traversed 
by the Han River, which joins the Yang-tse-kiang at Hankow. Cotton, wheat, rape-seed, 
tobacco, beans, and vegetable tallow are largely exported. Gold is also washed out of 
the sands of the Han River, but in quantities not more than sufficient to be barely 
remunerative. Every winter the supply is exhausted, but in the course of the annual 
flood more is brought down and deposited on what the Californian miner would call the 
bars of the river. Baron von Richthofen calculated that the washers did not make 
over 100 or 150 cash f per diem, so that there is no likelihood of a ^^rush^^ to the Han 
River diggings. Hoo-pih is the central province of China, and supports a population of over 
33,000,000. Woo-chang stands on the south bank of the Yang-tse-kiang, opposite the city of 
Han-yang, which is, however, nowadays little more than a place of official residence, the densel}’ 

* Thomson: ‘*The Land and the People of China” (1876), p. 33. 

t 1,000 cash are equal to about 6s. sterling. The Chinese currency is, however, in a most chaotic condition 
(Williamson: “China,” Vol. I., pp. 58 — 62, and Williams: “Middle Kingdom,” A ol. I., p. 234). 
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jx^jiulat^'d tiiihiirb of IJankow, witli its fort'ii^n rosidenees, liavin”’ almost entirely monoj^olised 
the InMlc. Jlankow is-, lake it all in all, a very ])leasant place to live in. It is 
well snjipliod witli 1‘uodj and the line line of steamers between it and Shanghai render 
conirminicaf inn with the rest of the world easy. ]bit it has this disadvantage, that the 
well-iiKuh* roads in the foi'eign settlement are often submerged by the rising of the river 
at the end of the summer season. At such seasons the dwellings can only be approached 
l)y boat';. Alter the novelty of atpiatie visits and boating ])arties lias worn olf, when 
the hall stairs have been transformed into jetties, and the lower apartments and offices 
into swimming baths, the residents, perched for safety among their mouldy furniture on 
the upper floors, look down drearily enough upon the brown Hood tliat threatens to sap the 
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THK tlTV OF AMOY, IN THE I'UOTINCK OF FO-KIKN. 

accon^moclation of (I.Xilciriv '3" “r" ’3’ 

cities are not so ..loasaiit Tl ' 1 i ‘ 'leis^hbouriiio- Chinese 

very justly rem.rks, I' nearer in^lLtil of’tl/’Tr'l '' ' 

the squalor and nnkomptness of what look^ af' ‘‘'n. I'**®*' 
effoet of atmosphere softened and heautilied ‘thl !’„■ 't ! 

into paltry .shanties "rtronnol houses; iio/r they dwindle down 

uml posts, and disfigured by^he^lh3^pol^t 3'^/ ^ lame-looking poles 

hills are dotted with wretched rnino e ii\ei. The green slopes of the 

heaps, and their pigs are wallowino- I'afclies ot kitchen garden, and manure 

ohildron, they are as numerous as "th33tX"ir\r'''^ 

tlioy had been manured for growth there P r 

&o^tfi there. Tens of thousands of boats are moorcni close 
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to the shores, each one with its family of small traders, who aid the general uproar and 
discord by raising their voices in praise of their wares. Such are the impressions that 
are apt to fill the eye and the ear of the beholder as he gazes upon a river-side population 
and its immediate surroundinss.^'^ 

O 

Hoo-uan — south of the lakes"'’ — is a hilly province, the only level laud being that 
which surrounds the Toong-ting Lake (p. :’8), though this is in the summer covered by 
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water. It is, however, intersected by rivers, and tea and other products are produced in 
great abundance, while the whole province may be aptly described as one immense 
anthracitic and bituminous coal field. Iron and lead are among its mineral deposits, 
and the timber rafts, dotted with huts, which the voyager upon the Yang-tse-kiang 
must be familiar with, are among the most noted wealth of the province. These rafts, 
indeed, are so thickly studded with tempomry dwellings as to look like floating villages. 
By-and-by, as the great cities are reached, they are broken up for sale. The 
owners, meantime, transfer their huts to the river bank, and there remain until their 
cargo is disposed of. Last of all, they sell their huts, and then start for the mountains 
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to cut down nnotln.'!' su])|>Iv d tinilier, and pilot it s 
aiKo-tnrs may have he«‘Ji doino* for (-eiitnrios perhaps. 

— not to ho (oidhundod witli tlie nei^libouring' pnivinee of Shan-se (p. 33) 
— is l*(niMdrd on the north hy the (neat Wall, and before tlie jMahommedaii rebellion, 

uhioh laid >o many cities and districts waste, was a ]>rosperous reg'ion. Se-g*an-fo'o, its 

caj)ital, w.'!' for nearly yea^^ the metropolis of China; and the basin of the Wei 

Iiivor, which lies to the north (d the rang'e of mountains which divides the province in 
two, 1 - sf* sitnateil as in some resjU'cts to constitute it the key of the Empire. For, 

shut oil’ from the rest of China l>y the Yellow' River on the cast, and on the south by 

the rano'o of mountains mentioned, this valley is on the lii^li road to Central Asia, and hence 
in tin' possession of an enemy eommnnieation with Turkestan and other colonies in that 
direction woidd be entirely cut off. Tin's accounts for the eagerness with vvhieh the province 
bus, (hiring all the revolutions of Ciiina, heen retained by the Govcrniiicnt for the time 
hemg, and tlie energy wifli which invaders and rebels have tried to possess themselves of 
it. To this day its capital city is well fortified, and contrary to the rule in China, the 
fortifications — enclosing an area of six scpiare miles — are kejd in good repair, so that the 
Mahoinmodan rehels, tlnmgli they invested it closely for two years, were unable to capture 
It. krom it roads hraneli off in every direction, and render Sc-gan-foo an important 

offrrpol of trade, tlmngli, like flio province, which is purely an agricultural one, it produces 

nothing whatever for tlie foreign market, 

, ■* 

ill tlie nrn-tli-west coiiuT of Cliinii propcT, is cut off from ISIoiigolia by the 

Oro.'it A\all, though the junsdictioii of its governor extends over the Desert of Gobi to the 

borders of fl,o Central Asiatic territory of Dsnngnria. It is mountainous and sandy in 

e laraeter, and will, tlie exception of a large agricultural community settled to the west of the 

ellow K.ver, ,fs inhahitanfs are largely mixed nith Mongols. The mountains, like those 

of Sl.an-se and Shon-se, ahoniul in minerals-gold, silver, and copper, which, in the days 

to come, are dest.ne.l to play a great part in the development of the oldest, yet newest, 
ot the kingdoms of tlio world. ^ 

Sze-ehnon, or Szetehonan) is one of the largest provinces of 

surface^r I’l ' ^ is also one of the richest. Its varied 

suitable f'r^’ l>>='i"s-yields an ecjually varied supply of products 

~ ai^ sidi: ;: br " •-•tlfuHy suppUcd with coal and iron, as ^-ell ns 

growin- distri. ts of ChinT ' the silk- 

as well” as white wax whi T ' ‘7 P>-ovinces, 

traflie, is a more legitimate 'article'^'" f ” ‘'‘’'■'■"Pt mandarins winking at the former 

Se-ehnon is the only province in J*. 't’ohacco is also largely grown, and 

Salt is made from brine rai.sod from" well ^ indigenous, 

when a depth of from 1,8(10 (o o „„„ f /•’ petroleum is struck 

Indian corn, kams, rice potatoes <i “’‘I- S"gar, tnng oil, barley, wheat, 

re^'ion. Copper is smeltJd to ‘the ixtU’ o^ ^rr'^fOo"/'''"''' 

place fixed In- Government fo no ( • • ( oi (.00 tons ]>er annum, and sold at a 

to the Crown. The co-il mines 7 "' torn, pay a royalty 
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whicK flows — a tortuous hig’hway for commerce — through the province; but the methoJ 
of working them is very defective. 

Quang-iang^ or “Canton/'^ as tlie name has been Anglitied, is one of tlie provinces of 
China which we know best, and the one which at one time was our almost sole source of 
information about the country. Its characteristics are well-wooded highlands and alluvial 
lands, especially towards the sea-board, near the mouth of the Pearl River (p. hi), which forms 
one of many inlets to the interior. The Quang-tung plain is indeed formed by the denudation 
of the highlands. This river has brought down soil and shoaled up the sea, and thus 
gradually turned it into dry land. At the present day it is intersected by a muititude of 
streams and lagoons on the western side of the estuary is the Portuguese settlement of 

Macao, founded in 1557. The delta lies so low that it cannot be descried from seaward 

until vessels get close in shore; but it is exceedingly fertile, and is occupied in every 

available foot for the careful cultivation of sugar, rice, tobacco, the mulberry tree, and 

kitchen vegetables. The city of Fatshan, near which Keppel destroyed the Chinese fleet 
during the Opium War,^"* is the Sheffield of China, but the blades produced are not 
very remarkable either for keenness of edge, temper, or other qualities. Silk, tea, cassia 
twigs and buds, matting, fire-crackers, sugar, and palm-leaf fans — the last of which are 
sent to New York alone to the extent of from four to five millions per annum — form the 
principal articles of export. Coal abounds, but, as in the case of the iron manufactures, 
none of it is sent out of the country. Off the coast lie many islands, such as Hainan, 
which is about 100 miles long, and not much less in breadth, and is very mountainous, 

O ’ 

except in the north, where there is a plain of some extent. This island possesses gold and 
other riches, some of which reach the cities of Canton and Swatow (p. 37), the treaty 
ports of the province, though, since the opening of Kien-chow, on the northern coast of 
Hainan, some of the island trade has been diverted in that direction (pp. 20, 28;. 


Quang-si is a less important province, mountainous in the south and east, hut level 
or hilly in the north, and is intersected by the Si-kiang and the Kwei-kiang, or Cinnamon 
River. On the mountains large-sized timber is reared, lower down the all-important 
bamboos, and in the fertile valleys the usual food staples. On the hot humid marsh-lands 
of the south rice is raised, but the people suffer from the relaxing chai’acter of the climate. 

Qnei^chow is a smaller and even more thinly populated province that is, S2:)eaking of 
the population from. the Chinese standpoint, which must always be comparative, for it 
has really more inhabitants than all the Australian colonies put together, and about three 
times the number the United States possessed when they began the world for themselves 
—in other words, it has about 7,700,000. It is, with the exception of the plains in the 
central and northern regions, mountainous, and has been for long in a chionic 
disturbance, owing to the manner in which the aboriginal tribes of Meaou-tze, who are the 
original owners of the soil, have been maltreated by the Chinese officials. Tlie un na 
rebellion also reached some of the south-western districts, and, in addition, the un ea 
of the climate has almost ruined the trade of this part of the empiie. Its 
limited, hut its mines of copper, silver, and lead are valuable, and its quic 's e 
compete in quality and quantity with that of any part of the world. Realgar, orpimen , 
and coal are also shipped, and silk forms a regular article of commerce. 
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Yim-.hn) i> a Inil tliinly-peoj>led proviiKOj consisting of plains, with valleys^ 

;in.l ill flic iioriii it is l-n.kon nji liy mountains, and everywhere intersected by large rivers 
and \-Ar>. dlie jnnviiee lic'^ along the frontiers of Tibet and Burmah, and accordingly 
it ha^ hern jnoju.sed to oiu-n np a trade route between India and China by way of the 
BiMliMi,ii>..otra and Vang-tse-kiattg, the s]»ace between the two rivers to be connected by 
a road .b-iO miles l'>ng. Hut up to date this great work has not been achieved, although 
for aires there ha\(' existed important trade routes hetwoen China and the neighbouring 
c.-iintries jia^sini^- tlirmigli this province,* and along which considerable commerce passes. 
(foM, tin, silver, lead, zine, eop]»er, precious stones, &c., are all found; and in common 
wifli silk, musk, gum, and ivory, form articles of exi>ort, while the tea of southern \ lui-nan 
is appreciated throughout the otnpire. Tiie ojuum is of very poor quality. Though the 
enmitrv is rich, if is little developed, and, owing to the recently crushed Panthay or 
-Mohammedan relxdiiiui, is uof. likt'ly for a time to recover the limited prosperity which 
it fnrmerly enjoyed. Its population has in twenty years fallen from sixteen to four millions. 

o////g/ -////// — lud always included among tiio C’hincse jirovinces, as it is properly the 
go\ cinmnif of Southern Mantcliuria — though mctstly mountainous, with many plains, 
\< extremely Perlile, hnt in the vicinity of the sea covered witli a saline exudation 
whieli I'riiders all elVorts at culture hopeless. In the summer the country suffers great 

heat, i\\ the w inter (‘xtrome cold ; hut (he climate is healthy, and to an Bnglishman home- 
like, the Mnglish trees and shrubs growing well, and tin* general facies and scenery 
bidug rather lairopean than Asiatic, or, in other wonls, like the Amoor country which 
adjoins it, ]\Ir. ^\ illiamson describes the plains as monotonous, but })leasant, owing to 
tlie numerous villagi's embosomed in foliage, and surrounded by well-cultivated felds, in 
whieli is lieard tin* crack <»f the ploughmaiPs wliij), or the joyous song carolled forth 
by peasants on whom the decrees of Pekin sit but lightly. The bill country is, however, 
extremely picturesque. blver-chaiiging views, torrents, and fountains, varied and abounding 
vegetatif'U, lloeks of black cattle grazing on the hill-sitles, goats j^ercheil on the overhanging 
ciags, horses, asses, and sheep on the less elevated regions, numerous well-built hamlet^» 
e\ei\ where, enliven the scene; while a clear blue canopy ovei'spreading all, and fine bracing 
nir, make the country <leligbtful to the traveller.'^ AVheal. barley, millet, oats, maize, 
cotton, indigo, and tobacco are its crops ; but coal, iron, and gold, though little worked, 
exist. It is so rapidly being settled, and in many respects is so like the rest of China, 

that we ha\e piefcned to treat it here rather under the head of the outlying parts of the 
J'’mpire. 

It thus appeals that tliere is really little of anything in Europe which China needs 
or cannot pioduce. Its coal and iron arc inexhaustible, nut the former is worked but slightly, 
est— so the professors of or geomauey ” doelaro—tho plain of the earth” 
capsize h\ the balance being destroyed when the loads of fuel are extracted, while 
aie, jKiliaps on that account, but little smeUed, and in most places only by 
^^0 land has a moio magnificent, soil, or one in which art does mora for nature. 

„ * loess [)lain, extending over an area of ^50,00(1 square miles, comprises 

Ji-t.-r Studi ‘n ” MS-- ^ liirluhofon : ‘■C’hlna: Efi^rLiusso eii^enor Koison xiiul daniuf grgrun- 

.StudKn (18. -8) : Hal... : /V.-. .•. 1888. pp. , ,1- i;>S ; and •• Sappl.uontavy PaiKn.;* Yol. I., pp 1-201. 
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rn.i-l, ..f tlw* nmvin.r uf ail of tl<at ..f Shan-sc, tl.c northern part of Shcn-sc, Kaii-su, 

;huI nnrfla-rn' lio-nan. If consists of a soli.I hut friahle earth of a brownish-yellow colour, 
wl.ich (u-erlays flu* subsoil to the depth often of 1,000 feet. Professor Douglas describes 
it as bavin:;' a “fcndency to vertical cleavage, and wherever a river cuts into it, the loess 
uncloses it hutween perpendicular cliffs oOO feet in height. These, when washed by the 
w.atcr, are sjxu'dilv mulerinincd, and the loess breaks off in vortical sheets, which fall into 
tlie river, and are (arried down by the stream. In this w'ay the Gieat Plain has been 
formed (p. :2h), and through the means described the Gulf of Pe-cliili and the Yellow 
Sea are shoaling up. To the Cliincse this earth is of the utmost value, for wherever 
found— in the lowlands or on the hills at an elevation of 7,01)0 or S,000 feet— it is available 
for the i)nriK)ses of agriculture, and yields abundantly without the apidication of manure, 
and with a minininrn exj)enditure of labour on the part of the tiller. It not only supplies 
tlie ha])py j)eople whose soil it overlays wdth food for use and export, but in the cliffs w'hich 
it forms on the hanks of the rivers arc dug numerous caves, used as dwellings by the great 
majority of them. Indeed, so important is it, tliat some ingenious jdnlologists consider that 
one of the lhnperor'.s nnmerons titles — 'MVlnmg-te,^' /.c., “ Yellow EmperoiV' or “ Ruler of 
the Yellow — is derived from the fact that he is lord of the loess, or yellow earth ” 
(whang'-too). It is jn'ohably the residuum which fell to the bottom of a lake in days 
when the country it now overspreads was submerged. 


CHAPTER IIT. 

Cinx.\: Vkovle; Ruleus; Tkade. 

Tx a country so ricli, the fii-st requisite for its development is to have it peopled by a 
iace capable of taking advantage of the opportunities at their hand. This China only 
paitially is. In the first place it is densely populated by a nation chiefly agricultural or 
dependent on agriculture, and the \vant of manufactories prevents the surplus populatiou 
of the cities and rural districts from being absorbed. Hence China is, under the present 
ciicumstances, densely stocked, though, were its mineral and other resources properly 
developed, it would not have more than enough of labourers, and these would rank among 
the most comfortable of toilers. The exact number of people in the Empire we do not 
know; it can only be rouglily calculated, and the estimates vary from d:25, 213, and 152 
millions to not one quarter of tliat number. The usual statement accepted in Europe is 
t lat China piojici excluding Mantchuria, Ylongolia, Tibet, Corea, Dsanguria, and Turkestan 
contains noaily 383, 000, 1)00 souls;* but a Chinese statistician,! who during past years 
calculated the number of his countrymen, considers that if they are put at from 

* Ili'hm and Wngnor: “Die Dovolkorung dor Erde,” 1SS2. 
t Kwang Chang Ling. 
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100,000,000 to 1:^0,000,000, they will not be clone injustice to. But Mr. Hippisley, of 
the Customs, in another calculation made in November, lS7G, considers that the population 
of China proper is about 250,000,000, a conclusion not differino' very widely from those at 
which Temple, Wade, and Baber have arrived, xi census of the sixteenth century gave 
307,467,000 as the number of Kien-lung' Wong's subjects, but in 1743 Grosier considered 
that they did not exceed 200,000,000 ; and though various enumerations taken since tliat 
date give the population at a much higher figure, it is very doubtful whether some of the 
returns are not apocryphal, constructed to gratify the vanity of the Kinsman of the Sun and 


Moon, albeit, if in error to the extent imputed, they would rather rudely interfere with 
the financial estimates of his ministers. But the latest statist is of opinion that the 
Empire has been decreasing in population since 1761, and doubtless during the Taipiug 
rebellion between 1S47 and 1862 the destruction of numerous cities, towns, and villages, and 
the massacre of their inhabitants, must have materially reduced the density of the inhabitants 
of the Empire. The population of Pekin is estimated at from 400,000 to 3,000,000, which 
shows how loose are the data we have to go on. Canton has, it is reported on the 
same vague authority, one million and a half of people; Tien-tsin, nearl}^ a million; Hang- 
chow, 700,000; Shanghai, 350,000; and the number of other cities with a population 
over 100,000 is considerable. A census of the foreign residents, taken in 1885, gives the 
following particulars : — 




Finns. 

Persons. 




Firms. 

PiTsons. 

English 


233 

2,534 

Spanish 

• 


3 

28D 

Americans . 

« > » 

27 

7G1 

Russians 

» » 


15 

112 

Gormans 

• . * 

57 

638 

; Austrians . 

• ♦ 


2 

80 

French 


23 

443 

' Belgians 

■ • 


— 

16 

Dutch 

• . ■ 


36 

! Italians 

• • 


3 

165 

Danish 

• • • 

3 

78 

1 Japanese 

• • 


24 

747 

Swedes and Norwegians . 


66 1 

Sivndiy, uncertain 

4 

6 

729 


Thus the firms engaged in commerce are 396, and the total foreign population of the 
empire 6,694, while the population of the nineteen treaty ports, including those of Formosa, 
is estimated at considerably over 5,000,000. 


The Nation. 

But even at the lowest figures given China is a thickly-peopled region, though to 
nothing like the extent of the valley of the Ganges, and the swarms of its people who are 
hiving off into other countries — tossing to the winds the traditions of centuries ought, 
under other conditions, to find at home the employment which they now seek abroad. Of 
the character of the people at large it is somewhat difficult for a foreigner to speak. 
They must not be judged according to the Old World canons of morality, nor above 
all, meted in the European measure. As Archdeacon Gray justly remarks, their morals 
are written in strange characters more difficult for one not of their race to decipher 
than their own singularly compound word syllables. In the same individual virtues and 
vices, apparently incompatible, are placed side by side. Meekness, gentleness, docility, 
industry, contentment, cheerfulness, obedience to superiors, dutifulness to patents , and 
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revi'retice for (lie aged are, in one and the same person, the companions of insincerity, 
Jving, llalterv, treachery, cruelty, jealousy, ingratitude, avarice, and distrust of others/^ 
Ihit deceit and fraud are with them, as with all timid races, the natural defence of the 
weak, wliile, as the English courts of law abundantly demonstrate, the other inconsistencies 
of their character are not peculiar to them. The despotism of their Government, the gross 
superstition of their religion, the abominable cruelty of their judicial code, and their 
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gcneml i^^noiance, in spite of the fact that as a rule they are more lettered than were 
recently any people in Europe, combined with the degraded social life W'hich polygamy 
a ways entails, are serious disadvantages for any race to contend against. But still, those 
acquainted witli them pronounce the Chinese, as a rule, “ courteous, orderly, industrious, 
p ^'e oviiip,, sober, and patriotic.' ^Ir. Seward, the American Jfinister nt Pekin, wrote 

i tf ^ ni'ich tlie same strain, and as his oiiinion is, perhaps, in some respects 

e cr wor quoting tlian that of a European, I think it worth giving in full. “The 
prevaiing endency," writes tliis experienced publicist, “among foreigners in China is 
debase the Chinese to a very low place in the scale of nations, to belittle their 
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intellectual capacity, to condemn their morals, to declare them destitute of vitality and 
energy. Each person who argues the case finds facts ready for his use which seem to 
him to demonstrate his own view. I confess that the case is different with me. Faith 
in the race is a matter of intuition with me. I find here a steady adherence to the 
traditions of the past, a sober devotion to the calls arising in the various relations of life, 
an absence of sbiftlessness, an honest and at least somewhat earnest grappling with the 
necessities and difficulties which beset them in the humbler stages of progress, a capacity to 
moralise withal, and an enduring sense of right and wrong. These all form what must he 
considered an essentially satisfactory basis and groundwork of national character. Among 
the people there is practical sense, among the gentry scholarly instincts, the desire of 
advancement, the disposition to work for it with earnestness and constancy, amongst the 
rulers a sense of dignity, breadth of view, considering their information, and patriotic 
feeling. Who will say that such a people have not a future more wonderful even than 
their past? Why may not the wheels of progress and empire roll on until the countries 
of Asia witness again their course ? The present writer sees no reason, except that 
worn out nations rarely revive. But it may be said that the Chinese have never 
gone back. Their civilisation is old, very old ; but already there are signs that the new 
wine which is pouring into the empire is bursting the old bottles, and that though China 
has not been in such haste to clothe itself in Western garments as Japan, it will in the 
end, though not running so fast, make quite as much progress, and, as its wealth is 
infinitely greater, win in the race for the prizes of the new civilisation. Nor is tlieir 
docility so great as has been usually represented. The many rebellions, often fierce and 
prolonged, one of which drove the Emperor off his throne, prove that the Chinaman, though 
easily ruled when properly treated, can be a fierce zealot and even a courageous asserter 
of his rights when the slumbering Asiatic tigerishness of his nature is roused. It is also 
akin to the bigotry of which we accuse the Chinese to st3le them unprogressive, exclu- 
sive, and dead to the advantages of European inventions. They do not wish for rail- 
ways. How long is it since all England was enamoured of these, since scores of squires 
of all degrees rushed to the capital to protest against the iron horse coming near them, 
and from the pulpit and the press these inventions were denounced as ruinous to English- 
men, English horses, and English schoolboys^ morals? Vaccination is still denounced, as 
indeed its practice is often condemned yet in England ; and tramways were until lately — 
perhaps they are still — vilified as inventions of the Americans or of the evil one, the 
power of darkness and our transatlantic cousins being, in the eyes of the British Chinaman, 
very nearly akin. Occasionally a European is mobbed in the villages of the remoter parts of 
the Empire. This is no doubt exceedingly rude on the part of a people who never saw a 
Briton, and never heard much good of them in their dealings with the Celestial Empire ; but 
only a few years ago the members of the Chinese Embassy were mobbed in one of the 
most fashionable streets of London, and at this day a strangely-dressed foreigner would 
fare but badly in some of the more outlandish parts of the Black Country, or elsewhere. 
The soldier in Goldsmith^s story hated the French because they ate frogs and wore 
wooden shoes, and would doubtless have put his sentiments in regard to our amiable 
neighbours into force had he caught one of them in a region less remote perhaps than those 
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jKirts of rhiici wlieiv llio deviT' meets with roiio-h iisa^e. Even the Irish 

,r Srnteh liavc not yet cscMiH-d the i)r<‘ju(liee of the viil-ar Eng-lish, mul the inhospitable 

],air l.nek i> yet in some parts of the country the legitimate weapon lor the insular 
('hanvini>t to ajij'lv to tlie stranger^s head. The inau with the evil eye is in Italy a 
worse tenv.r to the peasant than the wonder-working foreigner to the ignorant Kan-su 
herdsman. A wnniaii aeensed of wilehcrntt was only lutel}^ burnt to death by some 

Kiissian ].easan(s, atid tiie authorities of Chin rank so far approved of the act as to award 

]h‘[’ murderers the most nt>miiial ])unishmcnt knowJi to tlic law, and to acrpiit others. 
Connecticut Ihiritans, and among other Englisli judges the learned Sir Alutthew Ilale^ 
not verv long ago were of the same opinion. JiiVeii yet in many districts of Great 
Britain a ])erson suj)posed to he endowed with such occult powers would fare well if he or 
slie did iK)t make tlic ac(piaintanoe of one of those capacious horse-ponds with which rural 
England is identeoiisly studded. The truth is, that those who suiierciliously criticise the 
Chinese displav, by the verv u ords they use, the selfsame prejudices they despise in the Mongols. 
For instance, I\lr. Wingrove Cook ^ is shocked that the Chinese rose has no fragrance, 
that the women have no petticoats, the labourer no Sabbath, and the magistrate no 
sense of honour. He thinks it something absurd for a man when puzzled to scratch 
the antipodes of the head, to consider the seat of intellect in the stomach, or the place 
of honour on the left hand; that he wears white garments when in mourning, and considers 
that to bare the head is insolence instead of respect. And why not ? The left is nearest 
to the sun-producing* east, and is therefore as honourable as our west. The brain is 
just as likely to bo stimulated by irritating the seal]) as any other part of the body, 
while it is not more absurd to consider the intellect in the stomach than to imagine, as do 
half mankind and all the poets, that loves and hates arc in the hollow muscle called the 
heart. But the jteopic are not stationary. The Chinese army is a formidable force com- 
Itared with what it was twenty years ago, and foreigners are taken into their service when- 
ever the Government finds that any gain is to be reai)ed bv doing so. Arsenals are springing 
up everywhere, ships are being built on the most ap])roved models, and arms — unfortunately — 
forged to a wonderful extent and porleetion. Their embassies have gone to Europe, auJ 
those of J'airojie to them. They are amenable to reason, liave no caste, and, unlike the other 
peoj)les of the l^^ast, are singularly free from religious prejudice. As ^Ir. M’llliamson points 
out, history siiows that they have adopted every manifest improvement which has presented 
itself for many centuries. At the time when Caraetaeus and his bliie-paiuted warriors 
weie meeting Ca?sar on the Kentish shore, the Chinese had adopted the Buddhist system 
of decimal notation, and had changed their custom of writing figures from top to bottom 
for the Indian plan of inscribing them from left to right. Every dynasty up to the 
picsent time has improved the calendar by the light derived from foreign astronomers, 
and in open competition Father Sehall, of the Jesuit mission, was appointed by the first 
Tartai Lm[»eior President of the Board of Astronomy at Pekin. AVheu the Emperor Kangli-i 
^^ftan to piint liis oneyelopjedia in JidO volumes he adopted movable copper types, and 
to this day movable types of wood are eini)loyed in luinling the Pel'lu Gii:rfh\ The 
-otton plant, the j)otato, the maize, tobacco, and ojiimn, have all boon uatumlised by 

• Cook: "China" (KSoS). 
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tbem, while every year dozens of fovei<:?ii books on science and medicine are translated 
into Chinese. The Buddhist religion — not to mention scores of other innovations eagerly 
welcomed by them — is a foreign faith, while the Taiping* rebellion which shook the 
Empire, and at one time promised to regenerate it, originated in the perusal of a foreign 
tract, and was fed from the doctrines of the Old Testament Scriptures. The Chinese 
mind, though their system of government is doubtless sluggish, is not shut to new 
impressions, and the fact that the people take to tliem slowly is perhaps no cause for regret, 
for they will be all the better able to assimilate what they learn. Already, unhappily, they 
have learned enough, to prefer other nations^ goods to ours. A race adroit in all the tricks of 
commei’cial knavery is not likely soon to be deeeived by cotton plastered with dirt and 
size. For their own very ancient proverb declares that “ the conjurer does not deceive the 
man who beats the gong ! 


The Rulers. 

It is really from the governing class that the obstacles to Chinese progress come. Sir 
Robert Hart, so long the Chinese Inspector-General of Customs, and one of the most 
powerful men in China, is very desponding over these factors in the history of the Middle 
Kingdom. Only an infinitesimally small i)ercentage of the officials have a glimmering of 
what is meant by progress, and a still smaller number are prepared to boldly enter upon 
the path of reform, or even to take the consequences of an initiative. Indeed, of late years, 
the example of Japan is often held up as a warning to over-enthusiastic reformers. The 
Chinese system of competitive examinations, as the tests for every office, is not the 
best to secure enlightened officials ; but of late years even this has been diverged 
from, the neediness of the Government having induced them in some cases to dispose 
of offices to the highest bidder, and to encourage the basest intrigues for place and the 
pelf for the sake of which place is desired. This lamentable result is tersely described 
in a report from the British Consul at Chefoo, in the province of Shan-tung : — “Large 
tracts of land,^^ he remarks, which might be covered with vines (to which cultiva- 
tion the climate is peculiarly favourable), as the hills by the Rhine and Moselle, 
produce nothing but stunted weeds. Rivers which, by a little deepening, might be made 
highways of commerce and centres of irrigation, wind their way through shallow sands 
and undrained marshes, carrying their wealth of water to the sea. Noble lakes, which 
by a little trouble could be made into valuable reservoirs, periodically overflow their banks, 
and devastate the fields they should fertilise, and choke up the water highways they should 
keep full and clear. Natural routes, winding through hills of gentle gradients, and of 
just sufficient altitude to afford good drainage, onl}’’ requiring a few shovelfuls of the 
stone that abounds in the neighbourhood to make them into excellent roads, are by neglect 
utterly impassable at all times by wheeled eonvej'^ances, and after a small shower of snow, 
even hy pack mules. A little surreptitious washing of a few streams is all the advantage 
taken of the rich store of gold in the province; the silver mines have been closed, and 
the same neglect and obstruction are evinced with regard to the less precious but equally 
valuable metals, such as tin, lead, iron, and copper. Coal exists all over the province, and 
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at points wlionct? it could be trnnsj)orted with case to centres of industry^ and to ports 
in w liicli arc ancluircd many steamers of Chinese and foreig'n nationality. In a country 
wliere tliousaiids starve annually from the cold, where every weed and stick are valuable 
for fuel, tlie best <d‘ fuel lies on the ground with no one to pick it up, while coal imported 
from Australia ajul Jajian not only feeds the steamers, but also the furnaces of the native 
blacksmiths an<l ironmongers. The tin(> marble, the granite, the splendid sandstone to be 
seen stretehing humlreds of feet without a Haw, which might erect magnificent palaces, 
are only carved itito a few tombstones, or picked out to build cottages aud pigsties. An 
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industrious aud stalwart population, pre-einiuonlly sober aud law-abiding, incapable, it is 
true, of the larger eommereial undertakings, such as railways and steamboat companies, 
wit lout also the liigb iutclligenee of our artisans, yet lu'ciiliarly apt at the smaller branches 

lace, and with a f.iii skill in the ruder arts, are kept in bondage bv ignorance, unrelieved 
by religious feelings and asi-irations, and, under the yoke of bad laws and worse adminis- 
tration, have their mtelligonee stunted and individuality dest roved ; condemned to a state 
of hand- o-mouth poverty, they enjoy at the best of times hut a vegetable prospvity, 
an on the failure of a single harvest iierish by thousands of starvation." 

Add to tins, that thousands are leaving the country to settle in the Malay Islands, 
Australia, and America, and the condition at which China has arrived can bo imagine.1. In 
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spite o£ the enactments against their reception, it is all but certain that before long 
the industrious Chinaman will become the principal labouring element, not only in 
America, but in Europe. Tlie European is aristocratic, generally disliking manual 
toil, and aspires, wherever he can, to anything rather than the obscure life of the 
working man/"^ In a few years, as wild lands are being settled up, Europe, and even 
America, will find itself face to face with the problem of how best it can find hands for 
handicraft. Then, when the time has arrived, will appear the Chinaman as the dens ex 


r 
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machhia who is to solve the problem. In fifty y'ears steamers will transport, at fabulously 
low prices, the teeming Mongols to all parts of the world, and then in European cities 
will arise Chinese quarters, inhabited by a race who have fixed themselves amongst us as 
surely as have the Jews; and who at first will create as much discontent and prejudice 
in their capacity of toilers as have the other Orientals in their chosen role of keen 
traders in money, and in the most money-making merchandise. Undoubtedly we shall 
see Chinese workmen in Europe sooner than we imagine, or than the diiectois of 
labour organisations care to conceive.* The Government is essentially patiiaichal. The 


* On this question, see a thoughtful article in AnnaUs de VExtrCme Orient, November, 1879. 
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i:tniieror is the futber of bis people, :uul is supposed to rule bis subjects as a parent 
rules Iiis cbildren ; but tlioui,di tlie people are bound to obey the ruler in every- 
tliiu^’, at the same time tbeir pbiiosopbers, from Confucius to j\Iencius, taught the 
sacred duty of rebellion, and of even executing the thnperor, when he diverged from the 
path of rectitude and oppressed the nation. Tliese doctrines the numerons rebellious 
of Ciiinn prove to iiave been attended to. The Emperor is otherwise viewed almost as a 
divine j)erson — the intermediary between heaven and earth — and to the common people he 
is a personage so awful, that unless they picture him sitting astride the sacred dragon, he 
conveys to them no resemblance to anything tangible. He is the son of Heaven/^ the 
representative of God upon earth ; the source of law, ofiice, power, honour, and emolument, and 
the owner of the soil, the resources and wealth of the whole country. He is the controller 
of “ Tien-hia — all under heaven, or “ within the four seas ; he is the lord of ten thousand 


.. >> (( imperial sublime, the Kwa jen ” — the “ man who stands by himself'^ — or “ Kwa 


years, 

kniu,^^ the “solitary prince,^* who represents, or did represent, the embassies which came 
to him mcrelv ns the messemrers of inii-i^' and “ wai-i/^ the internal and external barbarians 
coming to do homage to their liege lord. So ignorant are the people of any other nations 
that they suppose tlic English only to be a tribe somewhere on the outside of the empire, 
and therefore that they all know each other. It must not, however, be supposed that 
the term “foreign devil, commonly applied to the Europeans and Americans, is intended 
to be contemptuous. Rather it expresses the wondering awe and mystery with which we 
are regarded, as is evinced by the fact that a distinguished foreigner is commonly 
addressed by the title of “ His Excellency the Devil.” Yet they hardly consider \\s much 
superior to fools ; and their country is to them the “ middle kingdom,” which occupies 
four-fifths of the earth, the rest of the world being merely a fringe to it. “Not one 
Chinaman in ten thousand,” writes Mr. Hart, “knows anything about the foreigner; 
not one Chinaman in a hundred thousand knows anything about foreign inventions and 
discoveries ; and not one in a million acknowledges any superiority in either the conditiou 
or the appliances of the West ; and of the ten or twenty men in China who really think 
AVesteni appliances valuable, not one is prepared to boldly advocate their free introduction.” This 
opinion was given several years ago, but it is still almost as strictly true as when jn-onounced. 

The present Lmperor, Kuangsu, v/as born in 1S7], and is the ninth Emperor of the 
Tartar dynasty of Tsing, which in the year 10 I t succeeded the native dynasty of 
Ming. The two great departments of state are the “ Neko,” or Privy Council, and the 
Chun-chi-ehii, or Secretariat of State. The Privy Council consists of three members of 
Mantehu origin and three Chinese.* The four cliief members of the “Neko” are known 
as actual members, the other two are only assistants. The duties of the Council are 
to j^oneially leguhito the laws and administrative affairs of the empire, and to counsel 
the Emperor on the high duties of his station ; but of late years it has lost much of its 
0 importance, most of the power having now fallen into the hands of the Secretariat 

Tff 's composed of the princes of the Imperial house, the members of the 

cifferent departments of the Privy Council, and of the other administrators in the capital. 

lists ’.^"orlThe Chinese, hut in Uio latest official 

lists, nhoro the names of the members of the •‘Neko” are given, the numhei-s arc as I have adopted them. 
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It concerns itself mainly with the revision of the Imperial edicts and decisions, and the 
control of the different civil and military departments. Under the Secretariat are the 
six ministries or boards, each presided over by two presidents and four vice-presidents, 
partly Chinese and partly Mantchiis, thouj^h the composition of the control varies. These 
ministries are the Boards of War, Punishments, of Othces, Ceremonies, Revenues, and Works. 
In addition, there are the administrations for subject countries, and those of music, of the 
censors, and of the military command of Pekin. The censors are inferior but old ofiicers, 
and are privileged to report any irregularity in the Government departments, and even to 
criticise the conduct of the Emperor himself. Of late this, like most other departments 
of the Chinese Government, has fallen into corrupt ways, though now and then some 
offender in high places is brought to condign punishment through the action of a more 
than ordinarily active and honest censor. In fact, the Tou-elPa-iuan,'" or censors" department, 
may be considered a kind of court of appeal. In addition, there are departments charged 
with the Imperial mcnagcy and, above all, with reporting on the different members of the 
Imperial household, their abilities, marriages, and general behaviour, so that the Emperor 
may be guided by these notes in the selection of a successor, or in the dignities which he 
shall give to or take away from them. The Han-lin-iuan, generally known as the 
‘^Academy of Pekin,"" or Hanlin College, is another institution of Government, for from 
it are usually selected the ministers, while the important department of Foreign Affairs (or 
Tsoungli-Yamen) has sprung into existence since China has had intercourse with strangers. 
The provincial governments are almost autonomous, and theoretically are very perfect ; 
but in reality they are corrupt to the core, the low salaries which the mandarins and other 
officials get being utterly incapable of paying their expenses without their resorting to 
the bribes and squeezes"" which are looked upon by every Chinese servant, public or 
private, as the perquisites of office, and, indeed, to which the people themselves have gof. 
so accustomed that they will hardly believe in any other system. 

The Chinese revenue is only known by estimates, but according to the best sources 
of information it averages 64,000,000 taels,* or about £17,877,000. Up to the year 1874 
China had no national debt, and even now its sole burdens from foreign loan are £5,000,000, 
bearing interest at 8 'pev cent,, and secured on the revenue ; and though there is a con- 
siderable amount of floating internal debt, yet it is nothing like what it is in Japan, 

The army is composed of eight banners"" of the imperial guard and of the pro- 
vincial armies, the latter being composed of Chinese alone, while the others are limited 
mostly to Mantchu Tartars, to which race the present dynasty belongs. In all there may 
be about 800,000 Chinese and 271,000 Mantchus, and not over 300,000 of this paper 
army is organised on the European model. The navy consisted in 1876 of 124 ships of 
inconsiderable size, but to this fleet there have been lately added several powerful gun-boats, 
three fine armoured vessels, and four unarmoured cruisers. 


♦ A Haikwan, or Custom House, tael is about 6s. 

t Williams: “The Middle Kingdom” (1883); Guetzlaff : » China Opened*’ (1838); DooHttle : “Social Life 
of the Chinese ” (1865) ; Pumpelly : “ Geological Researches in Northern China ” (1866) ; Edkins : Religion in China 
(1877); Medhurst: “The Foreigner in Far Cathay;” Thomson: “Straits of Malacca” (1875); “Illustrations 
of China and its People;” Eden: “China” (1876); Douglas and Yule in the Encydopmlia Britanmca (1879), &c. 
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The greatest portion of the triult* of Cliinu is carried on beUveen the different provinces 
(pp. -‘Jl— ill), ljut tliere is also a eonsidonible foreign commerce, though nothing like 
there miirlit be under more enliii'htencd rulers. For instance, in 1885, the last year for 

^ O 

which we have full returns, the imports were valued at 8:i,200,UiS taels, and the expoi’ts 
at (1.5,005,711 taels, of wliich the great proportion went to Great Britain, either direct, 
or to onr colony of Ilong Kong, which in time will bean entrepot for British goods, to be 
scattered thence throughout tlie length and breadth of China. The East Indies also took 
and sent a very considerable quantity of goods, but the commerce with all other countries, 
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ii)cludii)<>; Russia, vm Kiaklifa, in Sil)cria (p. 1;5), was eoni))arati\ely small. Indeed, it may 

i.e said that over Ihree-fumlhs <.f tl,o loreio-u trade of China are with Britain and her 

dependencies, the vast proportion of this trallic goinjr on through the imrt of Shanghai, 

and consisting, on the one hand, of importations of opium, cotton, woollen fabrics, and 

meta s, and on the other hand of the export of teas, silks, rice, sngnr, cotton, and many 

miscellaneous articles. It may he added that more than one-half of this merchandise is 

earned m British ships, and a little more than one-lUfli in those of the United States. 

lina lailways have yet to be built. An experimental line was opened between 

lan,, ai and ousong in 187G, but next year the Government ordered it to be dis- 

■ tinuc . Ihe posts aie eairied through the empire either on foot or by carriers with 

te ays o lorses. Telegraphs are beginning to be constructed. Over 3,000 miles are 

0 ready m operation, connecting most of the leading towns with the capital and the 

<h.ct part,. Some 20,000 i,„po,i„l 
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as has already been 

V 

line of railway laid 
on account of the 


pointed out> they maintain them in a wretched state. The experimental 
down was torn up, not because the Government considered it useless oi’ 
people declining* to patronise it, but simply because the people patronised 
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it too well. Its success raised fears in the official mind that if it were allowed to go 
on there would be a difficulty in keeping the hated foreigners out of the interior, and 
that in addition, if they once allowed them to establish railways they would acquire a hold on 
the soil which might in the end produce complications fatal to the peace of the empiie. 
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Howrvcr, twD small railways liavo been built since this date, and in 1887 a sweepings 
(otK Ossinn was o-rniitcd to an American syndicate for the construction of railways, telegraphs, 
and (clephones ; the ojaMiing up of mines; the coining of money, &c. 

Onr Chinese tra4ling town is so very much like another, that the graphic description 
which ?»rr. d'hoinson gives f'f (uie will ap|>ty- to almost all of them. The first impression W'bich 
one of these cities gives when looked down upon is that of an immense mass of roofs, 
the intervals hctweeii the rows of the houses being so narrow, and the projecting eaves 
so bi'oa<b that a bird’s-eye view fails to reveal tbc prcseJice of streets at all. A closer inspec- 
tion sbi'ws that these* are exccodinglv narrow, but crooked, and that llic houses are huddled 
so closely together tliat fresh air can only be got — and then merely from a comparative 
point of view — by climbing to the roof. This is aecordingl}' in most Cliiiiese houses a 
commmi place of reunion, decked with (lowers and furnished with seats. Here also along 
the sides of the tiat space are arranged great jars of water, to aid in extinguishing 
lire, for even did fire-engines exist, the tortuous ways would not permit of their being 
brougbf to liear ujion the flames. In order also to further prevent conflagrations 
S]trca4ling' among flic densely luuldled-up masses of flimsy Chinese houses, here and there 
strong dividing' lire-walls are luiilt, thus separating the buildings into blocks. If a deter- 
mined lire breaks out, the cardboard-like buildings within the limits of the fire-walls 
usually go, l)ut the clinnces arc it will stoj) tliere. Act the Chinese crowd together 
for sociality rather than from necessity, for often in the middle of the densely-packed 
cities there are large open spaces which might be devoted to buildings instead of to 
agricultural purposes. But though many (’liinesc cities are surrounded by strong walls, 
pierced by triple gates, yet in the streets outside the ramparts the buildings display the 
same arrangement iis in the more crowded spaces within, the fact being that the frugal 
Chinaman considers house-rent the smallest part of his ex])cnses, and is very careless 
about the blessings of tresli air and breatliiiig space. It is indeed wonderful to sec the 
space into which a Chinese family will cram itself. The monotonous mass of roofs M'oukl 
gi\( most ( hinese (owns a most prosaic aj>pearance when seen from above, wore it not 
foi the bleak in the level supplied by pagodas, j'amens, or oflicial residences, temples, 
guild-houses, and in the southern provinces the sciuare towei*s of the pawnbrokers’ estab- 
lishments towering above the others. Some of the Chinese bridges (Plate XLI.) are master- 
pieces of aicliitecture, and many of them, ns was formerly the case in Euro]ie, are 
ined on eitlui side with sliops and private houses, so that only a narrow path is left 
ptn foi passengei.s. Ihe streets themselves are ]>artieularly unsavoury. Bad drainage 
its typlioid odoui with those of charcoal, garlic, oil, opium^ and tobacco; while the 
e ( a.sea aie, contiai} to the rule of the rural Chinese, in most instances sadly in need 
‘ shopkeepeib, how'ever, look rosy, contented, and prosperaus, and many of 

lem i\t to a gotnl old age, and rather ])ity their con/h'irs in the broad streets of Pekin 
P niK ankin, in so far that they sniler more from the hot summera than do the trades- 
men, ensconced behind thoir counters in these shady alleys, into which the ravs of the 
sun so rarely reach. There are, of course, as in Europe and America, more private streets. 

Ihr"l' bow'over, usually live above their shops, and in 

the suburbs the villas of retired people.” But though a Chinaman, attl his own 
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China is the “ Flowoiy Land '' ot* its 
to a Siiietie paratlise would scarcely 
All he sees from the outside as he 


fashion, loves to he comfortable, he docs not care for ostentation, and a visitor whose 
ideas have been moulded on the habits of the newer world would never suspect that 
the establishment he has entered was owned b}- a man who would oven in the rich cities 

o£ the Western Hemisphere be thoug-ht wealthy, 
poets, but the stranger who has not the entree 
coincide in the justice o£ this eulogistic phrase, 
walks through the suburbs is a high wall, which is in its way as much intended to shut 
out from prying eyes the preserve in which the rich Chinaman has ensconced himself, his 
wives, and daughters, as the high wall or palisades were to keep out of the ^Middle 
Kinsdom the Tartar barbarians who now rule it. Climb a hill overlooking one of the 
typical Chinese towns, and the curious traveller may have an opportunity of seeing 
from above what he fails to observe from below. There is a tiny landscape garden, 
with model bridges and model mountains, wherein dwell the blessed genii; living lisb 
in little pools, just as in the ocean and rivers; rocks and chasms like the weird peaks, 
and gorges of Woo-e Hills; shady nooks beneath bending bamboos, whei’e the ladies 
may bask in the smile of their lord when he is in the mood for their attentions. Here 
and there miniature pagodas and temples occm*, or sometimes a real shrine, dedicated to 
the worship of the ancestors of the family. Food in abundance from unknown sources, 
rich and costly raiment to put on, paint to bring back the hues of health to the cheek 
which has shrivelled and faded even in this earthly paradise ; above all, a living Chinaman 
to love and worship (or to hate, as the humour suits them) — what more can women 
wantr^^ This, Mr. Thomson remarks, is to the ChinamaiFs mind the perfection of 
human abode, the result of four thousand years' civilisation." In all that period it is 
questionable whether Chinese life — and, above all, Chinese rural life — has changed, for 
the descriptions of the oldest writers would apply equally well to the village routine of 
to-day. Indeed, rural life in China is very pleasant as things go in that part of Cathay, 
where a cycle of years is as a decade in Europe. The people are less exclusive, and the 
wealthy Chinaman does not think of barring out by walls his household gods from the glare 
of his neighbours, when he is all but certain that the “foreign devil" is not likely to 
be among them. In the cities the paternal care of the rulers, even when well disposed 
towards the people, cannot always reach the poorest of the governed. The mandarin 
may be a just man, who has not knowingly oppressed a single individual, but yet, 
owing to the rapine and villainy of his subordinates, he may leave his seat of govern- 
ment with the curses of the robbed people following him. But in a village, often the only 
authority the people know is tlie patriarch or headman of the “tribe," who is responsible 
to the mandarin for his conduct, and for the content of the people whose happiness 
accordingly, for his own interest, if for no higher motive, he strives to secure. The magnates 
of the village are some wiseacres possessed of greater knowledge than their neighbours, 
or who have the art of making them believe they are endowed with it, the maiC white- 
haired it may be, who has passed some examination in the great competitive tournaments 
of the Chinese literati, or, in default of the village being honoured with such a prodigy, 
e local schoolmaster. The pedagogue may not perhaps possess any degree, but he can always 
explain, to the perfect satisfaction of his neighbours, that it was solely through the jealousy of 
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tlt.‘ Haulm Colir^-o and tlu‘ liteniti, wim dreaded hi.s presence a mon^* them, that long ago he' 
had not l*een called to tlie cotmcils ot the Empenn’ at Pekin, Tlie schoolmaster might,, 
periiap-. if he (ared, till his luighhoiirs who a»o the rulers of the hind, but as the information 
would not make the rice ^row i)etter, c. the pigs farrow more ahundantl}*, village China 
i<; not vorv partindarfv intere^fed in lietening to such recondite bits of politics. It is 
ec.oueh b'l’ tiu-in tliat All Sam their headman: and happy are the rustics who are 
not ( ...npelled i(* know more. This village life is really the best part of China, and the 

seorot of how for four thou-and years — perhaps longer — the nation has proved true ter 

its old eonditioMs, ami remained, take it all in all, )>eaceable and contented, if not happy 
and pr()<p(M'ous. Tlieio ar(‘, as might be expected, occasional feuds in the village. The 
elders, or old men, are apt to presume on their time-honoured privileges, one of the 

chitd' ol' wliich is to occupy tlie best seats at any feast, no matter whether they are 
invitcil oi- iH't, an<l to exact what is, iiult'cd, novei disputed, the deference due to theii^ 
threesemr and ten yt'ars. The matrons wrangle and the gossips are busy, but jealousy, 
herirt-hiiniing, ami the ambition to do much more than live b}' daily toil, are not 

markedly soon in rural China. Tii one (U' two of the southern provinces, or in parts of 
tiiose ]u-oviMoe>, village fouds were fornieily*' very common. Two villages went to 
war willi <‘acli otlier, tlie combatants being in reality hired bandits or bravoes, who 
rr»I>l)ed tlie side tliey wen* j»aid to opjiose, carried olT tbeir women, and captured the 
men, in order to torture and inaltreat tlumi. 

d'hese vendettas would often go on until the parties engaged were utterl}’' exhausted 
and the Imperial (lovernmont found it impossible to cidlect tlie taxes. Thou, and not 
until then, it interfered, tluuig-h the villagers, indeed, dreaded the exactions of the Pekin 
sf)ldi(*rs mueli more than they did the rohhery of the banditti, and accordingly, at the first 

news (»f their advantage, llcw to the mountains with wliat goods thev could carry. In 

the end the robber chiefs were subdued, not by force of arms, hut by bribes of money and 

titles bestowed by the central authorities, until in due time thev found it convenient to 

% 

transfer their services to another part of tlie country. Such disorderly scenes were, 
how'e\er, solely local, and occurred in those parts i>f the couutiy which were far removed 
from the capital, imperial or provincial, and had been disorganised bv rebellions or similar 
disturbances. Iho province of Quan-tung was long notorious for such raids, and is yet, 
especially in the \ieinity of the mountain passes. 'I'hc bettor kind of farm-houses and the 
residences of the gentry (pp- 11, o7) arc built in the form of a rectangle, the walls of which, 
made of earth, lime, and sand, are often pierced with loopholes for musketry, and protected at 

each of the four corners with a turret or bastion, from wliich the defenders can sweep 

the entire sides and ends of the enclosure. Inside arc jdiiced tlie dw'el ling-house of the 
owiui and the othei buildings belonging to the farm. The villages in the quieter parts 
of the countiy ate generally emhoworod in banyan or other trees, and over the entrance 
„atc to the ^illago ancestral hall is olten ])laeed a notice warning all whom it concerns 

injuK the (i(e> oi shoot the hinls roosting in them, as thev “exercise a good 
eoinantie infliioui o\oi the village and the adjacent rice jdains.” It iiiav be added, for 
the cneouragement of future travellers wi,o w.isli to see the interior of China, that Mr. 
ithy, who soiiK ycai>.igo journeyed Inun ('hin-kiaiig to l>hamo, found everywhere 
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Oil his travel almndanco <»£ wholesome food. The prices in the good agricultural 

di-t lifts were very small. For instance, at the city of Liang-shan Hsien excellent beef 
and mutton, ns well ns tlie never-failing pork, was 'Zd. to dd. the catty (1^ lbs,), eggs 
five a penny, and other artiedes in proportion. Throughout the whole of bis journey he 
r(*eeived from the ])eopie nothing hut civility and kindness, nor did an official even once 
a>h him to produce Iiis passport, a proof that tlie Chinese are on their part loyally carrying 
<mt the provisions of the Cheefoo convention.* 


CHAPTFR IV. 

CniN'A : The Oltlyixg Coeonmes and Territories. 

The Ciiinesc empire — either de facto or nominally — extended in ancient times so far that 
it is difficult to say wliat countries the Pekin authorities do not consider a more or less 
integral part of it. !Many of the Asiatic Khanates now under llussian rule the Chinese 
maintain ])assively to be theirs, while, as all the world knows, Kuldja, which constituted 
tlie main portion of their old jirovincc of Dsungaria, has been receded to them, while 
Kashgaria, wliieh a few years ago Yakoob Ifeg wrested from the conqueror, lias again 
fallen into their hands, to remain how long it would be rash to prophecy. Anam, Burmah, 
and Siam the Emperor is understood to recognise as really tributaries, whatever he 
may do diplomatically The Shan States are no doubt considered in the same light. 
The Looelioos we have seen are in disjHitc (Vol. IV., p. ddZ), and though Cambodia and 
Cochin China have passed out of the EmperoFs hands, the archives of Pekin recognise 
the alienation of no part of tlie ancient territories of the Cousin of the ^loon, and it is 
just possible that his ministers may dream of recovering in the fulness of that time Macao 
from Portugal, Tonquiii from France, Nepaul from the Goorkhas, Hong Kong from England, 
and Amoorland from Russia. Tiie last of these countries we have already described: 
Jioug Kong it will he now necessary to toucli briefly upon in describing the outliers of China, 

as well as those countnes which, like Corea and ^lantchuria, acknowledge, either as 
tributaries or directly, the rule of Pekin, 

Hoxfi Kong. 

Ibis little islet, though now a British colony, is geographically a part of the 
piovince of Quan-tung, off the coast of which it lies, near the mouth of the Canton 
River (p, Gl). It is oidy about eight miles long and five miles wide, but within this 
area of thirty-two square miles— including the peninsula of Kowloon, on the mainland, 

* Procecdoigs of the Pogal Geographical SocUfg, 1879, pp. 189-500. Sco also Cooper: “Travels of a Pioneer 
of Commerce” (1870), and the various onicml reports or Blue Books. It is impossible in this place to give 
referenees to even a fraction of the recent works on China, for a bibHoguiphy of the kind would occupy a 

' literary activity of visitors to tlio “Middle Kingdom.” See also Colquboun 
in Aug. 7th, Mth, and IGth, 1882, Aug. 20th, 1884, and Aug. Slat, 1887; and “Across Chryso” (1883). 
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on the other side of the Lyeemoon Pass, which completes the insularity of the island is 
compressed a population of over 180,000, mostly Chinese, the whites numbering (in 1SS6) 
little more than 8,460, and the Indian coolies under 1,630. In ancient times this island 
shared, with various others, the name of Ladrones,^^ from the thieving or piratical character 
of the inhabitants. But in 1811 Great Britain, during one of our httle wars with the 
Chinese, took possession of it. Next year, by the treaty of Nankin, it was formally 
ceded, and in 1861 the opposite peninsula of Kowloon was added to the Colonial territory. 
The Chinese name means the “fragrant streams,^' and in picturescpieness it well deserves 
this poetical designation. Surrounded by villa-dotted hills, 1,000 to 2,000 feet high, 
the harbour of the chief town — Victoria — is one of the finest in the world. Here is 
stationed a naval and military force, which can at any time be called on to protect our 
commerce, while in and about the town concentrates a large amount of trade, which has 
gravitated to it since the British obtained possession of the place. Opium, tea, sugar, 
flour, rice, oil, amber, cotton, ivory, sandal-wood, silks, &c., are largely imported and 
exported from Victoria; but the island itself produces little, and with a few unimportant 
exceptions it can scarcely claim any manufactures. There are municipal institutions in 
the town, but the Colonial Government is vested in a Governor, aided by an Lxecutive 
Council of five, and a Legislative Council of nine members. The revenue was at the 

latest date £265,619, and the expenditure a little over £240,000. Its exports to tlie 

United Kingdom were, in 1885, £968,414, and its imports from the same source 

£4,062,182. Victoria Peak, which is in reality the island, is one of the most prominent 

landmarks to vessels making for the Canton River — and to the visitor entering the harbour 
of Hong Kong for the first time from the monsoon-tossed China Sea, the busy swarm 
of sampans, boats, junks, merchant and other ships through which he threads, form an 
interesting sight. Forty years ago the broad harbour, along the shores of which rise 
great warehouses, backed by fine villas on the cooler heights, was simplj^ the haunt of a 
nest of desperadoes who infested the neighbouring sea. “ Now,^^ to use the words of a 
recent visitor, “ it is the great centre of trade and commerce, and vessels come from 
Bombay, Calcutta, and Singapore, laden with the choicest products from those lauds for 
transhipment to England, America, or our Colonial possessions, receiving in return tribute 
for their distant countries in exchange for teas and silk, opium, and other requirements. 
It is already one of the most flourishing of our colonies in the East, and destined to still 
further extension and greater importance. It has become the postal terminus of the many 
lines of mail steamers that arrive weekly from Europe and America, and now, with the 


submarine telegraph, is in instant communication with every place of importance,"*^ The offices 
and warehouses on the Praya, or quay, by the shore, are suggestive of busy commerce, 
and the wide streets, lined by houses built of stone, in the European fashion, crov^decl 
with busy pushing Englishmen, Chinese coolies, Indians, and Parsees, as well as by British 
soldiers and sailors, look, unless for the palanquins, which here take the place of cabs, 
very unlike any streets in China, though they bear a family resemblance to those which 
in time grow up in every town over the world wherever the Briton has made his 
home. At Hong Kong are held “ the races,” to which visitors from Shanghai, Canton, and 
Macao hie themselves, as to the great event of the year, and in the city itself flourish all the 
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institutions wliicli Lno-lishmen love so dearly, in addition to a few peculiar to tlio East 
and to itself. The (diincse (piarter is l)uilt <|intc aj^art from the English one, and though 
the streets are wide and comparatively airy, it is as dirty, and to English ideas as un- 
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comfortablcj as a Chinese town almost invariably is. In addition to the tolerably well-to- 
do population who live in houses, there are thousands who are born, ro.side, follow their 
business, and die in the sampans, or family boats, which cover tlie harbour of llono- Kong-, 
as they do those of most other towns of China. Tlie children are stowed away in a space 
where one can scarcely imagine it possible for an infant to survive. And as a matter of 
fact they do not always escape violent death. The mother rows with a child strapped on 
her back, and at the age of two or three the other begins to learn the simple art by which 
they are destined to earn their bread. Some little care is taken of the boys, for a gourd is 
tied round their necks, so that if they accidentally fall overboard they may have a chance 
to hoat, but the girls are allowed to take their chance, one or two less in a sampan family 



THE RAPIDS OF THE CHU-KIAyC, CANTOX, OR PEARL RIVER. 


being considered no loss to the others. Yet, notwithstanding the beauty of the scenery 
and picturesqueness of the villas and the Government House perched along the steep sides 
of Victoria Peak, surmounted by the signalling apparatus, Hong Kong is said to be far 
from healthy. The sea breeze, which ought to cool the town, is shut out by the high 
peak that gives the island so pleasant an appearance j and as the place is so hot in, summer, 
invalids, in spite of sanitary precautions, are disagreeably frequent from the Hong Kong 
station. Add to this the occasional prevalence of typhoons, which sweep along with such 
fury that granite pillars and iron bars snap as if they were glass rods, and it wdll be 
seen that to make money in Hong Kong is not unattended with drawbacks. Yet money 
must be made. The fine cathedral. Government House, clubs, and public buildings, would 
not alone keep an eager Anglo-Saxon population together, and the best proof of all that 
Hong Kong is a place where coin can be picked up is supplied by the swarms of Chinese 
who have flocked to it during the last thirty years, and built that remarkable town of 
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tlicirs uliidt ‘^skirts (h(‘ l>ny and scrambles upwards and onwards over the bill behind.'' 
\'ictoria, or ILniii’ as it is universally called in ordinary converse, is, though not a 

moral t-uvn,a comparatively (juiet one. There are already, ainmii^ the one hundred and seventy 
tiioiisand Celestials nn the island, Forty-live thousand of British l)irth. A disorderly Chinaman 
is uneointiion, and a laxy one is ernially hard to fuul. He is rarely out of employment, 
for he will turn Ids hand to anything*: hence heg-gars are seldom met with in the streets; 
heiiee, also, nnliaj)pdv, among’ their (►thcr industries, that of picking' pockets is included. 
In this pursuit they are very adroit, and in the allied art of asking* half as much ag*aiu for 
an\thing* than tiiey intend taking* they are ])erhaps ccpially skilled and unprincipled. “The 
houses ami sho[is are most curiously constructed, and just as strang’cly iitted up; not one, 
however small or i)Mor, but has its domestic altar, its j(>ss, and other quaint and curious 
aiTang’omenfs known only to these peculiarly strangle 2)00i>le. Look where you will there 
are evidences of the customary industry and enterprise of the surprising^ sons of Shorn. 
I p every alley and in every street w(‘ .see crowds of little yellow faces, and stumble 
ng*ainst bn)k<.‘rs or merchants hurrying* on to their business, clad in the universal blue 
jean jiim[ter and trowsers, cotton socks, and shoes of worked silk with thick wooden soles; 
some with and ethers without hats ; the shaven face and pigtail so typifying^ the class, that to 
note a difference Iiotween vSun Shing* or M’an^ sometimes most embarrassing*. The 

dress of the women differs little from that of the men. The curious, built-up style the 
niarrieil ladies have of wearing* their hair g*ivcs them a strangv appearance; while the 
young^er lasses allow theirs to hang* down their backs in tresses, or wear it bound tig’btly 
over their foreheads, and secured av vh'ujnoiK Their cheeks are tinted bright pink, and 
with their neat little feet and clean and loose chdliing they make a very pretty picture. 
Although great numbers of otiier nationalities are to be seen, the Cliinese are most con- 
spicuous and interesting to the stranger; and when once the business of the day has 
begun, the dm and tralfic are enormous, for crowds of men of all creeds and colours— 
Jew, lagan and Christian, Buddhist and Parsce, Cdiinese, Jaj)ancsc and European — fill the 
streets, while gangs of eoolies chant to keep step, as tliey press on l»enoath their heavy 
buidens. Ihe merchants, whose places of business lie ahing the QueeiPs Road, are so 

similar in appearance that a description of one will apply to all. lie is gonemlly a fat 

round-faced man, with an important and husincss-like look, wearing the same style of 
clothing as the meanest coolie-but of finer matorial-and is always clean and neat; his 
long tail, tipped with red or blue silk, banging down to bis heels." Lest the reader 
may after reading the graphic dcscriiition of Mr. Spry, imagine that Hong Kong is a 

• ' be as A\ell to remark that though the I’luropeans are no worse than 

eir neighbours, and rather more sociable than Europeans usuallyare— nearly everybody in the 

community nowing each other, and to some degree being in the same boat," they are not 
so addicted to tliat- snobbery" which in the East is the prevailing vice of our esteemed 
countrymen-tl.e Climeso are oyon worse in some respects than when under their own 
ineis. ey are certainly not idle— the Government sees to that— but many of them are 
i^ogmsh to a degme tliat is embarrassing to the Hong Kong jailor, whose duty it is to 

find house-room for them. The freedom and protection afforded to all nationalities by our 

laws attracted to the colony tlic scum of tlie neighbouring Chinese towns, and though 
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many of these ruffians have become ret’onnod charactersj a g-ood many of them still give 
active employment to the police. Gambling-houses and miisie-halls — with other even more 
questionable resorts — are common; and though the Government tries, by licensing vices 
which it is impossible to suppress, to get the vicious elements under its control, it does 
not always succeed, partly owing to the prevalence of the evil, and partially also no doubt 
owing to the inefficiency of the police and the temptation which they meet with — but do 
not always shun — to accept bribes. At one time the Government licensed the gambling- 
iiouses, and drew a revenue of 1-1,000 dollars a month from them; but though the sj'^stem 
was productive not only of a large increase to the Colonial income, but of an improvement 
in the morals at once of the police and their charges, public oj^inion, which even in 

Hong Kong is not without a vague, arbitrary kind of conscience, was against it, and 

the plan was abandoned, though from what W'e can learn the vice has not gone with it. 

The town — both British and Chinese quarters — swarms also with low dens kept by 
English and Chinese, frequented by the seamen in port, and the hahituts of which 
give endless trouble to the police and the police magistrate. That Hong Kong contains 
in its' midst even yet some of the elements which in pre-Britannic times gave it a 
piratical reputation, is demonstrated by the fact that in the year IS 7-1 a number of 
pirates shipped as passengers on board the steamer going up the Canton River, 

and at a convenient opportunity ros3 and captured it, murdering the officers and 
some of the passengers, and after ransacking it of what they w^anted, ran it ashore 
not far from ^lacao. Since then the Chinese passengers of the lowest class are carefully 
secured within a padlocked enclosure, guarded by a sentry, and in the cabin arc several 
stands of arms, so that, if need be, the more respectable passengers can be armed 

against the possible pirates. Like every other place on the face of the earth where 
there is an 3 ^thing worth preying on, Hong Kong is periodically visited by adventurers of 
all nations. But, as might be expected, the people are shrewd enough to amuse them- 
selves with such specious characters, and if they do not recommend them to the attention 
of the police, usually send them on their way — not rejoicing. There are, in Hong Kong, 
specimens of almost every commercial people on the face of the earth, hut the English 
and Americans are the chief merchants. Living need not he deal*, foi neaily all neces- 
saries are about the same price as at home, but the habits or the residents make it so. 
Large numbers of servants are requisite, either for comfort or because conventionality 
demands it; and the ideas of the people having been formed on a scale graduated when 
money was more abundant than it is now, it is found that to live in Hong Kong takes 
an income about twice what it would in England. The English are especially noted for 
their extravagance in housekeeping. Even the ‘^junior messes in their meicantile esta:) 
lishraents are the wonder of the fresh arrivals. The assistants are lodged and maintained 
in the most luxurious fashion, though now nothing compared with what they were l^fore 
competition became too brisk to allow of waste, and hence a long residence in Hon^ g 
is not calculated to promote that thrift, or even regularity of habits, essential to the comp e e 
British merchant, however much the talk and habits of these bachelor establishments my 
enable the novice to acquire sound notions on the subjects of wines and cuisine, to 

the English and Americans come the Germans as commercial claimants for the trade of the 
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port. Til. y an- nsiialiy better educated tlian the Eng-lisli. They speak two or three languages, 
are beerier, less extravagant, and conduct tlieir establishments with more regard to 
economy than do tlic J>nglish. Hence they are rather sneered at, though it is just 
posHide that in eoinrnereial transactions the Teutons stoop to artifices which the Eno-Iish 
scorn to inaetiec. Hut their competition lias resulted in tlie reduction of the Eno^lisU 
Gstahlishinent-. tor it was found that if the latter were to keej) the lead whicli they had 
ol.taiiio.I they <-ould do so no longer with the old habits, wliicli were entirely nnsuited 
tor liard times, wlien money is no longer almost thrown at the merchant, but has to be 
labon .usly struggled for with new and eager rivals, whose ideas are the ideas of the era of 
telegraidis and steanmrs, and who care Uiithing for the traditions of the good old times 



over uhich at Hong Kong, as at Shanghai, the nneients grieve with what is doubtless an 

una c-c w sadness. I[„n- Kon<r is, Iiowevor, still a most hospit.nl.Io colony. He must bo 

a very nnobtn.s.vo vLsitor indeed who does not learn this fact, and the '' eheeso-paring,” 

bout wlnoh the old ros.dents talk so mneb, has not yet oxtonclod so far that an 
Englishman is ever left in Vieforia city in want. 

are tn. e tl "f ' " ' "" 'f'" ‘I- told 

artpear in tb it ^ “ t^o to Hong Kong” than would at Ih-st sight 

six months in ll " njaenlation. Its evil repnlalion we have already noted. For 

and the wet ‘^".Kvs dry anil rainless weather, but when tlic heat 

■ nf'"' "" -t like a sponge ou the hill,” 

rponl i' ; TT : r. happens, the 

soon "as tlie'Tnr'r’ ♦“''‘■"ts wliieli wash the streets, and as 

tlic sun uses envelop the town and island in a hot unhealthy vapour. Then 
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STllEET IN HONG KONO, 


all the little world of Hong Kong boeomes limp, and damp, and mouldy, with scarcely 
energy enough left to languidly weary for the dry weather and the sea breezes, which 

for half the year A^ictoria Peak so jealously keeps out.* 

• Thomson: “Straits of Malacca,” 1). 203. Mr. Thomson’s account of Hong Kong is acknowledged to he 
one of the best extant, but. contrary to the almost universal opinion, he considers the island “one of the 
hoalthiest stations on the coast of China.” The last words may be a saving clause, for the “ coast of flima 
iB not healthy. Yet, even with this quaHfication, naval officers will not altogether agree with this excellent 
writer and observer. See T/,e Times, August 9th, 1SS3, and August 20tli. 1S84. 
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iM-.iin n„iio- K„mo. to Corea is a loii<r voynsc, for tlie little island lies at one end of 
Clima and the Feninsnia at the other extremity of the coast. But the voyage is even a 
greater one ])cjlil ically than it is jihysically. To Jlong Kong all the world is invited to 
hny ami soil : from Corea all the world was, until lately, as jealously shut out as it was a 

few years ago from .Tapan. “ Chosiin/’ as the country is called by the natives, was known 
to CInna from a very early jieriod, though it was not until about the eleventh century that 

tlie scattered states of which it was originally composed hecame welded into one monarchy, 

which lias always remained an integral part of the Chinese Empire— Mongol or Tartar! 

I he Japanese, however, have had something to .say in the alTairs of the Feninsnia; for, irritated 

by the aggressive chara.-ter of the Coreans, they invaded the country and for a time 

occupied great lent of it. Indeed, up to the year 17!tll, the Corcan king was eompelled 

to send an embassy to .lapan to announce his accession ; hut beyond the fact that annually 

to Pekin, the Coreans have remained almost unknown 

to the world, and maintain a state of comjilete isolation from any other people. Towards 

the close of last eentury the Boinan Catholic missionaries managed to get a footing 

in tie Peniiisnla, and made some amon.i*' the Buddhists, but in 18(i() the last of 

the priests were either assassinated or compcdled to escape hy aid of their converts from the 

'■o'mtry. Coiva was not, however, to he allowed to enjoy that liappy existence which, 

accc.icmg o . onfaigncy consists in being cv/iiiv/eiovc— forgetting the world, and by the 

II riT "' , o„ ,l,eL„ 

'C, l„t l„H „„„ce«i„„s », to trad,, or 

S .c;ri:r:r, 

-r '' - - r: “isr 

The Janm i'" ^ Admiral returned as he had arrived 

r "'Oir .....oyo-oldotlt 

(0 l.<ri.i.moi,lly rosi.!,. at ||„. o,,,it.,| for i. .lapaiioso ouvoy 

votsol,,,. o,„or Coro.™ wlo.i. nl disll "711- ' 

trade and frontier regulations was conclu I ■ 1 ••fl ni'- iMer-a treaty regaixl mg 

one was entered into with C i'^* L’nited States; in 1SS3 

without serious internal troubles"!'' . with Italy, but not 

country is, however recmviiis T '■^■'“'''*•"11. The independence of the 

inbabitants of Jenehnan me not ■ 1 '7" I suzerainty to China. The 
of the imjiortanee of (he place 7- ■ l". business matters. A proof 

tlie name of Jn , ,, 777, |7" • <be natives have conferred 
■B’Fears that the price of the cnmmoditv -i country, beeanse it 

Something analogous was formerly lbe'c.7!’7[th'' ir7’7''7'^’' 

•> • "ith all kinds ol merclnmdise in Japan, where 
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everything' had, nouiinally, to pass throngh the marts at Osaka. Of late roars, however 
.Teiichuan lias ivccived a chock in its activity from tlie rivalry of the iicio-libourino' citv 
of Basaii, a circumstance which at first iiuluccd tiic helief tliat tlic Japanese Government 

had asked for the opening* of the latter port. But as Jenchuan is only twenty ''ri'’ 

that iSj foi*t\-fi\e miles distant from luisuiij the decision has been arrived at, with 
justice^ that it would not be advisable to have two commercial factories in such close 
proximity to each other. Another reason for the preference shown to the site selected 
is that it contains more than 2,U0I) houses, and it is hojicd that when the Japanese con- 
cession and the works of the new harbour are terminated, the town will more than 
regain its former consequence, and overtake, in the extent of its trade, both Busan and 
Basan. Now that all arrangements are completed on the east coast, the Japanese Govern- 
ment is having' a survey made along- the peninsular shores of the Yellow Sea, with the 
object of making choice of a western port, the authorities at lianiang having by treat\' 
consented to allow a settlement there also. The vicinity of a village called Saibutsu 
would be admirably adapted for the ]>urpose, although there is only a population of 
about 100 souls. The Coreans deem it their best strategic position in that part of the 
territory. It is near a famous castle named Eisojo, and a large fortress has been erected 
hard by.* These concessions constitute the thin edge of the wedge, which cannot fail 
eventually to open up Corea to the commerce of the world, much to the material wel- 
fare of the people, though possibly not quite so much to their moral advancement. 

We reall}'- know very little about this mysterious peninsula, except that it is about 
three and a quarter times larger than Scotland, and is so mountainous that a French 
missionary has compared its surface to the sea under the influence of a gale of wind. 
The highest peaks, however, do not exceed 9,000 feet, and most of them are much lower; 
but there is no part of the country so flat that it can be styled a ]>lain. The coast line is 
not very iiTegular, being broken into bays and harbours only here and there. The eastern shore 
presents to the voyager along it the appearance of steep cliffs, here and there declining 
into sandy dunes, but the south and west coasts are more irregular, and guarded by a 
number of small islands, the largest of which is Quelpaert, forty-six miles long ; but 
the Port Hamilton group contain a good harbour, and in 1886 and part of 1887 were 
occupied by England, but were voluntarily abandoned. The country is also intersected 
by a number of rivers, some of them navigable for large vessels, dbe climate, on the 
whole, is more equable, owing to the south-west monsoon, than that of the continental 
portion of North China, but is subject to extremes of cold in winter and beat in 
summer, and is, moi*eover, veiy wet. It produces most of the fruits of Europe indif- 
ferently well ; and in addition gives good returns of tobacco, rice, wheat, rye, millet, 

cotton, hemp, and ginseng.* The potato also grows very well; but the Government 
having interdicted its use, it is now only growing surreptitiously in some of the outl}inj^ 
districts, though its general cultivation would add greatly to the welfaie of the population. 
Coal is abundant, but little used, while the working- of gold, silver, and coppei- also 

* The “Osaka Nippon,” quoted in the Tokio Times, November 1st, 1879. ■ • • Tf^ 

t The root of an araliaceous plant {Panax ginseHff) in great demand in China as a medicine 
proper name is “ Jin-san.” 
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pleiititiil — is |)rf>liil>ited under severe laws. Slieej) and ^oats siieccod excellently, but the king 
has nl-'iie the ri^lit of rearing tlioni, and even then their use is restricted to sacrificial purposes. 
Tlie deg is eonsideicd a more dainty article of diet, and in addition, cattle and pigs are 
'•aten. Small but strong Imrses are jdentit'ul, and the usual wild animals of North China 
ai(‘ Fimnd iti moderate ahmidanee in the less settled districts. The eight provinces into 
whieli the kingdom is divided contain many walled cities, but none of them of any 
niagnifieeiice. The king, though a nominal vassal of C'hina, reigns as an absolute monarch, 
and in his prerogative and the divinity by which he is hedged, is considered even more sacred 
a personage than his suzerain. The king rules, aided b}' nine ministers and a number of 
judges, and eaf*b province is presnled over by a governor. But the nobility have obtained 
ino](|inale j)rivileg’es, and in n-alify oppose the ])eople on one side, and encroach on the 

loyal prerogative on the other, d'he army consists of all persons capable of bearing arms— 

tlio no Ides excepfe<i — and, theoretically at least, overv oflieo of state is open to any person 
who can, under the Chinese system of eomjietitive examination, attain the necessary degree; 
but eoiTupti.Mi universally prevails, in s)Hte of tlio existence of a class of officials corre- 
sponding tn (he (’liinese ‘C-ensors (j). .>1), whos(‘ duty it is to privately supervise the acts 
ot the higher dignitaries in the provinces, d'hough iiolygamy is not permitted, concubinage 
IS, ami women hold a viu’v low rank in the domestic life of Corea. Tilial piety is, how- 
c\ ei , cairied to an extreme even unknown in (’hina, and the ties of blood are recognised 
in a manner which would shame the j.roverhial fortieth cousin of the Scottish Highlands. 

The peo])le, wlio are said to numher about ten and a half millions, are nevertheless 
miseiahly pour, and their houses and dress liear witness to their impecuniosity. There is 

it is inereasing. dhe Jajianeso and other foreign goods 
iinpoitcd ;i(. l usiii did I,„t, dun'll-- Iiiiy yoai- I'l-uni Isjc {„ ]S7S, amount to more than 
liall a million dollars in valno. Hut dniin-- 187S-71) Corcan pioducls to tlie value of over 
‘-! 1 II, 0 U 0 bnai-lit (o Japan. Tlicse cniisisU-d lor llu- most part of vice, white beans, 

Iny -s, o-nk! dnsi, “ irico,” pnipu- silk, and hones. The imporls for Japan were valued at 

and cnnsislcd of sliirt in-s, lawns, 'r-,-l,dli, eojipcr slabs, ami cotton yarn. Of 
lie- imports, however, less than hi I, HOD w„rtl, were Japanese products. In 1885 the 
total imports were valued at 1 ,0!) J dollars, and (he exports at 388,023 dollars.* 
Ihe roads are mi-erahle, and eoiiseiinently wlie.-led earria--es are not in use (p. GO). At the 
ni.iikets oi tails most of (he commercial iiitcreourso of (lie jieojde is carried on, but as 
pL.i ant iisii.ill^ supjilics himselh with all his needs, there is not a great prospect 
of wealth to ho derived from Corea, at least until permission to open up the mines is 
aceordeil to foreigners, ]>aper is one of the few artieles in the manufaetnre of which 
t ley excel, and as the .Tai«nese use iiaiier for almost, every j.uriwse in life, food excepted, 

' ' I -1!''"” Inisk iiitereonrse between lliem and the Coreans in this staple. 

■ ‘ ' ' "oikn., in metal, and in kaistern Asia (’orean sabres and poniards hear 

n.ue . the same reputation as Damasens blades ouee did in the AVest. But at present 
noary all transactions must he elfeeted by barter, (hr, with the exception of a few 
sma copper coins, (lu-re is no medium of exchange in use. Finally, when wo 
aid that anything worthy the name of n l,,ido... i, „„p„own except in' the capital, 

• "Itrimils „ 1 ' Kmlixssy iiii.i I i, " ;,,„1 -(-..M.Mitn- Krpdrls" W 1SS7. 
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the backward state of the country, compared with China and Japan even when lirst 
opened to Europeans, may be iniag-incd. The Japanese are, however, not likely to leave many 
stones unturned in order to effect a }n-nfitable inlerconrse with their neighljours. It may 
nevertheless be taken for granted that the Coreans will do all they ean, both from their 
own inclinations and by the instigation of the Chinese, to limit this as far as possible. Even 
at present the Chinese and Japanese junks, wliich lish trepang and herrings off the coast. 


COREAK rALANQVIN 


•'tre not allowed to land their crews or cargoes, or to hold any intercour>e with the people. 
There are, however, 2,500 Japanese, 200 Chinese, and about 100 Europeans in the country 
As in China, education is held in high esteem in Corea, and is ostensibly the only 
^eans of entering the Government service ; but the higher class gieatly nGj^lect 
own language, preferring to use, both in conversation and writing, the Chinese to ^ ^ 
and even the shopkeepers employ it on their sign-boards and announcements. The result 
is that the once extensive literature of Corea has dwindled down to inbigni cant i 
portions, and the purity of the native language is now merely preserved by translations 
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(il ( InMc.'C wi.rlc', M rc\\ iM.('ti(;il collections, roniiiiices, nncl less important treatises. 
Will'll Ailiiiii'al K"zc (iipluicil llic capital, lie foiiiul carefully preserved in one of the 
I'liililin^i'- a liliraiy nl upwards of I'nur llioiisand hooks, bound in irreeii and crimson silk. 
Otic volume, cvidcutly lii”lily valued, consisted of a series of marlde tablets united by 
ci.ppcr-eilt biiiL^es. ]',acb tablet was embeutled ill a cushion of scarlet silk, and the letters 
■vcie of eiK lusted oold. 'the native laiiouaye is of the so-called “Turanian” family, but 

it is now niiicli minoled with Chinesi words, which, however, are made to undergo the 
|■egulal• Coi'can ileeleiision. 

I lie lelioiou of the eountry has also undergone a metamorphosis at the hands of the 

Chinese, At one time it was liuddhism, but since the introduction of the doctrines of 

( ontucius, in the fourteenth century, they have been gradually displacing the older faith, 

until at the present time they are almost universally adopted, though with the admixture 

of various indigciioiis siiiierstitions, from which the jiurer form of w'orship practised in China 

IS exempt. The educated classes have even further advanced, until their religion mainly 

consists 111 the worship of ancestors, with the attendant ceremonies connected with births, 

deaths, funerals, and mourning. Sooth.saycrs are, however, held in high repute, and as 

blind men are supposed to have iirophetie iiower, the sightless peojile of the country have 

formed themselves into a regular profe.ssioual guild, whose services are greatly in demand, 

to use IMr, Webster’s words, “for the discovery of secrets, the foretelling of the future, 

and the exorcising of devils. In this latter operation they trust principally to noise as 

a means of frightening the spirits, whom they ultimately catch in a bottle and carry off 

m friumpli,” The C'oicans, as both tl.e Americans and the French learned to their cost, 

are no dcspieahle enemies. Tlieir cannon were found to he well-linished breech-loaders, and 

t lough tlieir boats and junks are fastened together without a metal nail, they are very 

air speciinens of Oriental vessels. At llio ]iresent time a great deal of illicit fmde 

goes on between the ('hinese and the Coreans at the palisade-gate, and other places on 

the frontier, and mneh Manchester cotton finds its way into tl.e country. Indeed, the 

Coreans tliem.selves declare that at. one time they imported thirty thousand pieces of 

ou'ign maiiufaetures yearly, and as they cannot possibly produce goods as cheaply as 

we can sell them to their plantcr.s in exchange for raw material, there may in time he 

a elumee o ope.ung up a trade with this exclusive people, their e.xelusivenoss, however, 

partaking tl.e nature rather of an artificial restriction put on them by their rulers than of 

any desire on their side to keci. apart from tl.e world. 

Their mines are un.hml.tedly rich, and their other products ejuite equal to those 
' i.na and Japan. Their cotton is, indeed, not mueli inferior to that of the 

trmF'Tfl loady market. One of their chief articles of 

Iriir' tlu ' 1 ""‘''r 'T"'''’ ''M'i‘»'ie..eo a less eager demand. This is human 

hli. i Korean custom. The hoys’ 

into a “t"'l’’ '' and the hind portion plaited 

>nto a tail At marriage the tail is cut oif ami sold to the Chinese. 

peeullar ^ Hvo a 

^ -aia^t , an t m laee, who employ themselves in collecting medicinal roots and 

'biu.Ht. A Xi.in.liim.a of a Conipa.iiliv,. Vofal.iilary of Chinoso, Conan, a.ul .lai-anesc “ (183o). 
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in cutting down trees, which they flout down the rivers to the Ya-lei-kiang', in the vallLy 
of which some of them also live. They apjtear, likewise, to find gold in abundance, for 
they invariably pay the balance in their dealings with the Chinese and Coreans in that 
raetah* 


MAXTClILiaA. 


The founders of the present or '' Tsing'" dynasty of Chinese rulers— who ascended 
the throne in 1641- — were originally chiefs of the Mantehu Tartars — semi-savage nomads 
who roamed in the country north and east of China. This region of jMantihuria is still 
a part of the Chinese empire, and, owing to its being the natal country of the emperors, 
is especially favoured by them. It is divided into three provinces, though one of 
these— viz., Southern Mantchuria, or Shinking — is almost a part of China proper, and 
in our notice of that part of the empire has been briefly touched upon (p. 40). 
Central Mantchuria, known as Kirin, or Tchilin, is less incoi' 2 )orated, while Ho-lung-chiang, 
or Northern Mantchuria, is the Chinese part of the Amoor country, the greater part of 
which we have seen (pp. G-10) has been absorbed liy Russia. These regions are usually 
known as Tung-san-sheng — the three eastern provinces.^' The first-named division, 
also sometimes called Liao-tung, having been already noticed, may in this brief sketch 
be dismissed. Kirin, or Central Mantchuria, is usually represented on the map as being 
bounded for some distance on the west by a palisade or stake defence. This is, however, 
something very different from the famous great w^all which was built across the provinces 
of Pe-chili and Shanse to keep out the Tartars, and which still, in greater or less integrity, 
remains. In truth, ‘‘'the harrier of stakes, which is pourtrayed with such oircumstantiality 
on all the maps of China, exists merely in the imagination of the Emperor and tlie 
chartographers. There is, according to the report of Mr. Williamson, only “a sort of 
gate at the passes, and a ditch or shadow of a fence for a few yards on either side.^^ 
The whole area of the country may be estimated at 135,000 square miles, and like 
Southern Mantchuria may he divided into two portions — one prairie and the other moun- 
tainous- — the first being, how'ever, only a small area compared to the north-east corner 
“within the link of the Soongari^^ river. The mountain region is very fine, some of 
the peaks rising to the height of 8,000 feet, though the supposed perpetual snow described 
as lying on the mountains is really layers of pumice-stone. In the middle of the plains 
*^^y be seen conical peaks, isolated from every range, and appearing at a distance ‘ like 
^ number of dish-covers on a larg*e dining-table.^^ Through it course the Soongaii, 
Hinka, and Usuri, which eventually find their way into the Amoor. Indeed, it is 
doubtful whether the first should not be considered the continuation proper of that 

A 

river. Central and Northern Mantchuria may thus be considered “one hug-e basin, 
corrugated by several mountain ranges, with their respective streams, the mouth of tlie basin 

“Journeys in North China,” Vol. II., p. 303. Corea is known to the natives as Cliosiin 
80-sjon) ; to the Chinese as Kaoli, and to the Japanese as Korai, henco our name of Coiea. It is one of tlie 
‘east known countries in the world. The principal authorities on it arc the “Consular lieport.s,” Griffis' “Corea” 
(‘832), LoweU's “ Choson ” (1886), and Dallet’s “ L’Eglise do la Coree” (1874) ; Gppert : “A Forbidden Land " (ISSO). 
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l.-wiirds (he 'Hio oxtreriu*s of cliniate nn‘ more marked tliaii in Southern 

M;tntrlitnia. I»nl as tie* sluul nos of tlio summer season is eompensated for by the rapidity 
of Ihe i;rM\vlh and niaturitv of the (*i‘o[)s, the weather does not interfere with a*^ricultare. 
^Ir. \\ illiamson, froin u hom we derive m<»st of our knowled^’O of this part of China, describes 
tin- coiinlrv from I’cf-tii-iia eastward as a l(‘Vel plain, only broken by insignificant un- 
ilulalioiis, and eovtued I'-n' the most part witli a waving sea of tall grass, varied by a 





MoM.nl, KAl lv)l.\v. 


little buishuood, a feiv trees, and eiiltivaled ]>at(bes in the vicinity of hamlets. The 
moMotonv of the ])revailing scemny is, lioWi'Ver, iinne than componsnted for by the 
\.iii(t\, hoant^ , and fiaapneit boldix'ss of tlu‘ mountain distriels, and the ever-ehanging 
aspiit^ of the hills and valleys, winals ami streams, and the extreme luxuriance of the 
tempi lafi \(‘gefation. 1 he contrast betweiMi this region and Shan-tung, fnrtlier south, is 
remarkable. Jn tin* latter ].rovinee (p. :hi) the tops of the hills are bald: in this part of 
Alanti Inn i.i tln^ au* as green as in Si-otland, ainl in plan's eultivated to the summit. On 
c lo])s of c\ii\ Iiioii lidgo are lonnd t^aks, elms, and willows of sueli huge si/.O that they 
liixiniantl\ tlothed as some of the islands in the Indian archipelago. Here the 
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severe winter frosts freeze the moisture in the soil, so tliat wlieii the summer heats ccmv.' 
with all their force the vegetation is supplied with abmulaiiee of water. In the 
regions further south the contrary prevails, lii Shaii-tuug tliere is little frost, and ac- 
cordingly the rain which falls on the soil is evaporated ra])idly, leaving* little for ])lant life 



SANDSTORM IN MONGOLIAN DESERT. 


the period when it most requires it. Socially, Mantchuria is realU onlj an extension of 
China, for the greater portion of the inhabitants are emigrants from the northern provinces. 
They get land at nominal iniees, and their industry not being left behind in the land of 
their birth, they are gradually converting waste lands into rich farms, and are likely in 
course of time, owing to the better climate and the more abundant supply of food, to 
turn out a finer race than their relatives in China proper. Tbeie is, howe\ei, .ucb 
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'•niinnons t ot uiifry to lit» sfitini that it will ayos before much impression can 

i;ovennncnt it ought to iittnu t much of that immigration 

will' h i> fhiwmg intn fni’cii 4 ’u t'fuintncs. 

In aiMilinti to flic Cliiiu'sc, there are a consiilcrahle nmuher of IMohammedans settled 

III -Maiitchiiria. ^lliey are tlic )irojirie(ors ot many of tlie best restaurants in the towns 

and tlicir Indging-liouscs for tlie traveller are usually kc]it much more cleanly than 

thoic of the Smctic inlidel. Thtdr religion also keeps them apart, idiysically and socially, 

troiii the Chinese, Init to foreigners they are well disposed. The iMantehus, curiously 

enough, are now in a minority, and so rajiidl^' has the process of amalgamation been 

going on that there is at this day some dillieiilty in distinguishing between them and the 

Chinese. In the Central ju'ovinee they are for the most jiart agriculturists, and in dress, 

niauner.s, customs, and language are .Mantehii no longer. They are, indeed, gradually dropping 

iheir own tongue, and it is only the youths, who from their position or prospects are 

expected to cultivate the ancient language, who take the trouhle to go to the Mantehu 

schools established in some of the larger towns. Xoniad itiantchus are few; indeed, 

-Mr. Mhlliamson in all his journeys met none, and is inclined to think that their 

nomadic propensities have died out. Even the soldiers drafted from Northern Mantchuria, 

thongh wilder in appearance than their brethren from the south, are, when at home’ 

agriculturists. \et there is plenty ot room thr vagabond propensities did these exist, for 
the land is great and the iiopnlation small. 

-Most of the settlements are along tl.c lines of travel, but away from these 
tie country is thinly dotted with farms and villages. Altogether, Mr. 'Williamson 
acuaic in tie ycai 1871* the )ioinilatii)n of Central IMantelmria at about ^,000 000 

and the ollicial statistic.s, or rather estimates, for the three provinces put ' ii ai 
^lOOtMtOn. Of the cities, Kirin Ou.a is one of the tli.est, and pe.lps one o\ the lo^t 
leautifnlly situated in China. Iluilt on the hanks of the majestic Soongari, at the 
toot Ilf a range of hills whi. li form about three-fourths of a circle around it, it could 
not be better placed as regards iiietnresipiene.ss. Ih.t the narrow, unllagg-od streets, and 
the low-rootcd, poor liou.ses, stamp it as a town of tl.ir.l-rate rank arehitecturally. Many 
n the sipiarcs are, however, tastefully ornamented, and some of the streets are paved with 
'> oeks ot wood. Its chief eoinmeree consists in the huilding of junks and boats, for 
-'-■I' nidus ry tlie abniulaiit supply of wood gives it great facilities. The country 

tWniLl bv'ir. i. t fat loam, appaventlj 

„ : veo-e(:itu>n, so thiit at’tor tliu bruslnvoocl iiiul trees— where these 

M-OI, "'"jlnii'!”' T" ”1!’ '""r ‘■''’I'®' '* aiirf 

,1 l-v . ll r’ i * ''"e.,! i„ ,listilli„s a kiad ot 

PP «»loJ. A„„tl,o,. ,vl„d, la„ „„1,. ’J 

non attaining ommons and alarmiiK- iiroiierfies Tbi- C ' -i j i ’ 
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addicted to smoking’ it, and once the habit is beg’uu there seeing almost no cine foi it. 
Indigo is also a proiitable crop, and ]\Iantchurian tobacco is famous all o\ei China. Indeei-1, 
the spread of tobacco culture over the empire, as well as its use b\ all elas.ses, i> ^el\ 
remarkable. Tobacco is believed, on what grounds I have not been able to learn, to lia\e 
been introduced into Japan by the Dutch. The Japanese acted as the agents in bringing 
the herb over to Corea about 290 years ago. The Goreans, iii their turn, inaue the 
Mantchus acquainted with it, and when the latter conquered China they brought into the 
Middle Kingdom the drug which is now smoked by probably every man and boy in the 
empire. Coal has been found in the province, and it is probable that agates, coinelian.v, 
onyxes, and other precious stones are not the only mineral riches of the country, though 
as yet neither iron nor coal have been worked, nor indeed are they known to exist in 
any great quantities, though abundant in the surrounding country. 

Tigers of the Bengal species are common, and often commit considerable depredations 
on the flocks, and even cany off human beings. Bears, polecats, weasels, foxes, sables, 
wolves, wild boars, stags, antelopes, rabbits, hares, &c., abound ; and horses, mules, asses, 
oxen, sheep, dogs, cats, and pigs — especially in the vicinity of the large maize distil- 
leries — are common everywhere in the settlements. Trout, carp, perch, pike, eels, and 
salmon are plentiful in the rivers. The last named, indeed, is a common article of food 
among the natives, while their skins are prepared for summer clothing, and if pro- 
perly dressed look veiy pretty. Snakes and other reptiles are too common, and the 
insect swarms which fill the air are among the worst clisagreeahles of travel here, as woll 
as along the valley of the Amoor further north and east. 

Northern Mantchuria, Ho-lung-chiang, or Tsi-tsi-har, is a much less inviting country, 
and more thinly populated, though its area is 199,000 square miles. The only cultivated 
regions appear to be in the valley of the Noniii and along the banks of the Soongari. 
In the former district are situated the cities of Tsi-tsi-har (or Pu-kwhe) and IMergen, and 
in the latter the smaller town of Hu-lau, in addition to several villages. The other parts, 

though fine, are either covered wdth forests and not likely to be soon reclaimed, or left 

almost entirely in a state of nature, even when consisting of fine open valleys such as those 
we described in a former chapter (p. S). In time the country may be settled up, for 

the soil is rich, and the cattle which in places dot the prairies afford evidences of the 

excellent pastures in which they wallow. Otherwise the remarks already made about 

Central Mantchuria may be said to appl}" generally to this part of the imperial “ natal 

land.” The region is well fitted for receiving the surplus population of China, especially 
of North China, but it is doubtful whether they will ever be able to people it rapidly 

enough, for the Bussians are anxious to colonise their part of the valley of the Amoor, 

and though their success has not hitherto been great, any misfortune to the Chinese 
empire might be the signal for Sclav civilisation to find its way further east, until the 
whole of Northern Mantchuria, and even of the Central part of the country, met the 
fate of the greater part of the Amoor Valley. The Mantchus and the ^Mongols are some- 
times confounded. In reality they are of different habits, though, in common with the 
Coreans, and perhaps the Tungoose, Goldi, Giliaks (p. 7), Manguns, the Orokaps of 
Saghalin (Vol. IV., p. 319), and the Japanese, of one stock. But while the Mongols — as 
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The Mautchus have always been a settled people. Iii ancient times they dwelt during* the 
winter in caves excavated in the sides of dry banks, fn* in \nts in the earth ; and in 
summer in huts formed of boughs, covered with bark or with long wild grass. ironi 
the earliest periods they have reared liorses and oxen, but, unlike the ^longols, they have 
never had camels and sheep. On the other hand, they have been greater breeders of 
pigs, which fatten on the abundant mast shed by the large forests which cover so 
much of their country. The Mautchus approximate to ^longols in being hunters, but of 
a dilTerent kind of game, and have, in addition, always derived much of their sustenance 
from the numerous rivers which intersect their country. The vague term Tartar is 

generally applied to the Mantchus, but if by Tartar is to be xinderstood a nomadic 

race of herdsmen the term is a misnomer, for at the period when a lettered race came in 
contact with them they presented, according to Mr. Meadows, a close resemblance to th.e 
Red Indians of New England and Canada at the date of the discovery of America. They 
were divided into a number of tribes, l>ut as from time to time one tribe gained the mastery 
over another, the vanquished tribe dropped its old name in favour of that of the victors, and 
thus it came to pass that before the !Mantchus bore their present designation they were 
known by various other titles, landmarks of the progress of the conquering and absorbing 
characteristics of the people to whom they belong. In very early times, the !Mantchus 
paid tribute to Chinn, but growing powerful, and taking advantage of a corresponding 
weakness on the part of their more civilised neighbours, they began to assume the 
aggressive, until in lOlS they routed a great army of Chinese and Coreaiis sent against 
them. In 1641 the !Ming dynasty was entirely displaced by tlie Tsing 
Mantchu emperors, who to this day reign with undisputed authority. Since that date 
Mautchus have, as might be expected, really ruled the country, and occupied most 
offices of profit and trust. But the “ Tartar sway has not been an oppressive one; and 
while the Mautchus have conquered China, the Chinese have conquered the Tartars, by 
the victors having almost unconsciously imitated the customs of the vanquished, until at 
the present moment it is difficult to distinguish the one race from the other, except that 
the Mautchus are rather lighter in complexion than the Chinese, somewhat heavier 
built, possess more beard, and as a rule are more intellectual-looking in appearance 
(p. 7^). They are also less under the control of the Buddhist priests than the Alongols, and 
jiay more respect to literature. Take them as a whole, they may be considered the most 
improvable of all the Chinese people, and possibly present the best raw material ou which 
civilisation and progress can work in Asia.* 


pure,^^ or 


Mongolia. 


The region of the Chinese Empire known under this name is not necessarily the 
country of the Mongols, for this enthnological term is, like the corresponding one of 
Tartar,^'' used very loosely and comprehensively. Indeed, it corresponds in Blumenbach^s 
classification of the human race to the Turanian of later writers, and includes not onlv 


* Fleming: “Travels on Horseback in Mantchu Tartary (1803); Gabelentz : “Elemens de la Grammaire 
Mandchoue (1833) ; and Janies, in Proeecdiuffs of the Royal Geographical Society (1887), pp. ")3l 567. 
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the [Men^'uls pinjK'i , hut the (’liinese, Indo-Chinese, Tihotans, Tartars of many kinds, 
Siainc<e. Jnj)aiies{\ I?urmese, Eskim<j, Sainoyedes^ Finns, Lapps, Turks, and even Hungarians 
or Ma^'vars — in fait, a iieterogt*neous collection of about half of the human race. But 
though colh'ctivoly no peoj)Ie have phu'ed a more prominent part in the history of the 
world, the country of Mrtngolia proper is by no means an imjxu'tant region, nor are the 
nomadic Iionhs inhaidting it sugg(‘stive of the warrior scourges who, under Attila, crushed 
the K<unau Jhnj)ire, or under Genghis Kban and his successors formed the greatest empire 
the world ever saw. iMong-olia, as defined ))y General Strachey, is the almost rainless region 
siojiing in great grassy or stony plains towards the interior of the continent west of the 
Kliingan or Inshan range of mountains. Tliesc monotonous tracts weary the eye, and, 
owing to tlie scanty pastures interspersed by deserts, are able to support but a thin 
pojudation — estimated at — compared witli their enormous extent, and that of a 

nomadic character, ever on the move in search of grass and water for their flocks of sheep 
and camels, and lieitN of horned cattle, and liorses. In the eastern part of the country the 
tribes, owing to contact witli tlie Chinese, are n]>proximately civilised, but those in the western 
])art of the region an* so cruelly barbarous as ti> make the country, in spite of the travels of a 
few adventurous oxj>lorcrs,'^‘' tn a great extent a IrrrK i ncutfnihf . In the summer the heat is 
great, and tlie winter cohls eorresjiondingly severe. ^Much of it, owing to the little rainfall, 
is a hard stony desert, witli here and there areas of blown sand. F.xcept on the slopes 
of the higher mountains bordering or interseeting it, on which the rain falls more 
jdcnteoiisly, or where the melting snow supplies water for irrigation, there are not many 
towns or settled villages. In such localities tliere is ;i little cultivation and some trees, but 
beyond these oases all Mongolia presents few spots fitted for the abode of civilised man. 
The ^loiigols are very pious, and in each of their circular tents tliere is almost invariably 
.’.n image of Buddha. Milk, cheese, and the flesh (^f their flocks are their usual food, and 
dried excrement their almost only fuel (pp. 7:2, 7(3,81). 


ThK DltSKIiT 01' (ioiil. 

.Shut in by the Yal.lonnoi Muuntains, the Thian-slian, tlie Tibetan plateau, and the 
Khin-an range— its eastern part almost enterminons with Sontliern Mongolia, and its 
western part merging into Eastern Tnrlcestan— lies the great upland desert of Gobi.f It 
I.S a plateau of some l,2()(i,()()0 square miles, elevated l>etween 2,000 and 6,000 feet above 
the sea, while there are mountain ridges whieh traverse this Central Asian wilderness 
reaching in some parts to 10,000 or 12,000 feet. It is Ilan-hai, or Dry Sea of the 
imese a term which Riehthofen has proposed to substitute for that ordinarily in use, in 

j snggesti\e of its present condition but of its former historv. 

n realty ,t is the bed of an ancient sea, the shores of which can still be trac^l 
1 more or less distinctness, and is divided into two great basins. The western of 
these IS mterseeted by the great d'arim River, whieh is swollen by tributaries from 

+ '■>• 1^- "^•'■nar M.„.san (18710. otr. 
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the surrounding mountains^ the course o£ wliich is as yet very iinj)ert'oetly known, 
and which ends in an inland lake, now very generally believed to be the I'ainons 

Lob-nor, whose identification has for so many centuries been <me of the problems 

of Central Asiatic geography. General Prejevalsky, to whom of late 3 'ears almost 
our sole knowledge of this region is due, desvribos the country through which the 

Tarim flows as one of the wildest and most unfertile in all Asia. A sadder desert 

it would indeed be difflcult to imagine. A meagre fringe i>f tamarisks and reeds lines 
its shores, while away to the south-west stretch those drifting* flelds of sand which 

have immemorially given the country the evil reputation it so deservedly bears. On 

the banks, where a little moisture enables a scanty vegetation t<) settle, about souls 

manage, by the rearing of cattle and the cultivation of a little wheat and barley, to 
exist. The people, who are all Mohammedans — of the Kara Kalmuk, Khoshot, and 
similar tribes — only came to the Lob country, as the district of the Jjower Tarim is 
called, about 170 years ago. But before these Kalmuk emigrants came there were 
aborigines in the district about whom very little is known, except that they are small 

black men, with long matted hair, who shun the society of the new comers, and delight 

to live with the wild beasts and the cattle in the thickets and brakes about the marshes. 
Even the villages of the new comers are only a collection of ree<l huts, and though the people 
live a little better since agriculture has been introduced among them, they still subsist chiefly 
on fish, and the produce of their flocks, and the chase. But the Ameer of Kashgar, who 
during the short-lived era of his kingdoni claimed to Ijc their ruler, never could get any 
tribute out of them, while it is not very likely that the Chinese will be any more 
successful now than they were in former times. Some of their customs are extremely 
peculiar, and well worthy the attention of ethnologists, though they are of such a nature as 
to render these pages not the proper place for introducing them to a non-seientific audience. 
At one time the population was much more numerous, but more than twenty years ago 
small-pox destroyed the majority of the inhabitants. The Lake swarms with fish, and its 
margins at seasons are noisy with wild fowl ; and among the reeds the tiger, wolf, fox, 
wild boar, hare, and other animals prow], affoixling abundance of food and sport to the 
inhabitants, whose thoughts seem never to soar much higher than the material wants of 
the day. At one time the wild camel was numerous near the Lub-nor, but at present 
its chief haunt is the desert of Kum-tagh, to the east of the Lake, tlunigh specimens are 
now and then come across in other districts. The eastern, or Shamo basin of the Gobi, is 
varied by no water-courses, but seems to consist of a series of terraces, giving the country, 
according to the observations of Mr. Ney Elias, the appearance of low hills or downs, 
with valleys and plains intervening, the whole of a rocky or stony nature rather than 
sandy, though patches of sand do occur at intervals. Vegetation is rare, and consists 
of weeds, scrub, and 'Mieatb,^^ with scarcely a blade of grass, ^Gmd only a dwarfed and 
stunted tree here and there in the gorges or passes of these low rocky ranges that at 
uncertain intervals cross the desert in almost parallel lines from east to west.^^* 

But it is not this part of the desert which is of the greatest interest — it is the region 
covered with the shifting sands towards the west, and regarding whicli for long there have 

* Journal of the Royal Geographical Society^ Vol. XLIII. {1873), p- T20 ; Richthoft-n : China,” Vol, I. (1877) 
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l;i!.'-;. It iin< I'-tm itiimiMniiriiilly rcjiorte*! th;it ai^is ng'o tli^re were cities here 
an-1 tii;tf til’-- ai'f' iiow Uv tin‘ .'and. Sir Forsyth, during' his mission to 


K oh^ar, itiadr ('ai'orii! iii*|im v into tho-o sforios, ai'.d tlio results of Iiis researches are so 



tliat it ma\ h<* \i, devote a luiel sjiaei* lo sotno account of the opinion he has 

' pl.icc, it may he noted that such buried cities arc not unknown 

01 pait.^ of A>ia. 1 (u instance, in 1 S(>.) Mr. Johnson visited an ancient city not far 
ilia, and Itaii mal^]le^ distant Iroin Khotan, whicli had been buried in the sands for 
<^-)i and from wlii. l. o-old and silvrr ornaniont., and oven a .juantity of tea, were dug-. 

When General l>re,.valskv or, .sod tho sands of Kngni.eld l.e also Irnard tales of buried 
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treasure. Tins pa. t nf tlio desert is a succession of hillocks, from forty to one huntlrod feet 
m l.ciirht, eomi.osed of yellow sand, the iq.por stratum of which, when disturbed by the wind 
blows on either side of the hills, forniin-,- loose drifts, which have the appearance of snow- 
drifts. He describes the appearance of these bare yellow hillocks as being' most dreary 
ai.d depressiii-. Nothing can be seen but the sky and the sand : not a plant, not an 
annual is visible, with the single e.xeeptiou of the yellow-grey lizards which trail their 
bodies over the loose soil, and mark it with the patterns of their tracks. " A dull heavi 
ne.ss oppresses the senses in this inanimate sea of sand. No sounds are heard, not even'the 
chirping ol the grasshopper: the silence of the tomb surrounds you” (pp. 73 80) Such 
a melancholy scene has conjured up in the Mongol imagination strange tales’ of warriors 
who here fought against the Chinese, whose countless slain Allah caused the wind to 
cover with the desert sand. “To this day the Mongols relate, with superstitious awe how 
crie.s and groans may bo heard in the san.ls of Kugupchi, which proceed from the spirits 
of the departed ; and that every now and then the winds, which stir up the sand expose 
to view different treasures, such as silver dishes, which, though conspicuous above the 
■surface, may not be taken away, because death would immediately overtake the bold unm 
who ventured to touch them.” Many similar trailitions might be fjnoterl of the over- 
whelming of cities by sand and of the treasures which still remain. Of course such 

legends must all be taken with great allowance, but after sifting out of them the e’vident 
exaggerations and lies, there remains behind such a residuum of apparent fact that little 
doiib need be entertained of the existence of several such towns in this part of the 
country. Sir Douglas Forsyth and Dr. Bellew saw the traces of many in the part of 
fh .lesert nearest Kashgar, and though they obtained neither gold nor silver they 

to a htc 1 t Jl ' 1 "‘i of which refer 

to a later date. Ihe locality of most of these ruined cities is said to be many marches 

east of Kho.an, but near Ilchi, the chief city of Khotaii, remarkable finds of great 

^old or .aments have been made. Sir Douglas Forsyth is inclined to believe thiA on 

e we.stern part of the desert, at all events, the sand mounds are movino. on barii.a. 

pa.ts now covered, and covering regions now cultivated, an.l that in this* man’ner the 

'-mod. It . likely that betore long shall learn more of these intercstino- ..nd 

e l a Count Szcclicnyi, a Hungarian traveller, both of whom are making strenuous efforts 

1 ino pojHUatioii ol A[on.n'olia is about two millions. 
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whose Will's, feuds, and conquests formed au important portion of the world's chronicles in 
the Middle Ages, and even in the earlier centuries of the Christian era. Then for a time 
their names almost faded out of history, until recent events once more brought them 
prominently before the world. The most famous kingdom of this great INIediterranean is 
Little Bokhara, Kashgar, Eastern Turkestan, or Chinese Tartary, the name it bore for nearly 
a century and a half, and which title, in the midst of the recent hurly-burly, it is destined 
to bear once more. For some time prior to the ninth century the Chinese Empiie extended 
to the borders of Kokand and Kashmir j but soon after that date internal dissensions 
disturbed the country, and the Central Asiatic kingdom fell from the grasp of the distant 
rulers, who had enough to do to hold their own immediate subjects in check. Then the 
native princes each grasped what they could, sometimes more, sometimes lessj now gi\ing 
rise to a Genghis Khan or a Timour Long, who were only prevented by death from con- 
quering half the world; again falling asunder into fragments under the successors of those 
tierce warrior chiefs, until amid the confused turmoil we come down to the year 1720, 
wh.eu the Chinese began once more to assert their power, and by 17G0 had re-conquered 
the country afterwards known as Eastern Turkestan, b nder their rule it continued until 
the year 1859, when the elements of decay once more began to develop themselves in the 
Chinese Empire. Rebels had risen up against the Pekin authority, and on every hand were 
successful. The Panthay ruler swayed over the Mohammedans in Yunnan, the Taepings 
were at the height of their career, and in Kan-su and Shen-si Mussulman insurgents 
sprang to arms. Under these circumstances the time seemed ripe for the Tungaiis — 
semi-independent tribes on the Kashgar border — rising and reclaiming the country for its 
old masters. The latter called in the aid of Yakoob Beg, a Kokand sohlier of fortune, 
who, howev'er, accomplished his task far too well for the taste of his employers, for not only 
did he succeed in driving out the Chinese, but by the year 18G6 had crushed the Tungans 
also, and established himself ruler of a Mohammedan state whose capital was Kashgar. Here, 
as Athalik Ghazi, Champion of the Faith, and Badaulet, the Well-beloved, he reigned up 
to the year 1877, when the Chinese, having settled affairs at home, began to once more 
bestir themselves in Central Asia. If their fall had been rapid their recoveiy in that 
region was even swifter. In the very first battle in which they encountered Y'akoob he 
was defeated. Then immediately the mushroom kingdom seemed to slip from his grasp ; 

city after city suri’endered or was taken, tribe after tribe deserted him. Worst of all, the 

soldier king died himself, and after a brief but ineffectual stand by his sons and generals, 
the latter fled over the border into Russian territory, and the Chinese w^ere, after the brief 
interregnum, once more masters of Eastern Turkestan. 

O ^ 

Such, in a few words, is a brief outline of the events which have led to this 

part of the world appearing under the head of the outlying parts of the great 
empire whose capital is in Pekin rather than — as would have been the case if these 
pages had been wu-itten a few years sooner — as an independent state.* Since the 
Chinese have become masters they have ruled w'ith a rod of iron. Every relative or 

adherent of the Athalik Ghazi has been punished with a ruthlessness which only the 

* The fullest history of Kashgar is contained in Mr. D. C. Boulger s “ Life of \akool) Beg’ (187S), from 
which able work many of the facts in this sketch are derived. 
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onsos, „„ (ho tributan-cs oE the T.rim or on the outskirts of the mountains, whore 

^ mo nr.isturo onablos the arul soil to l,oar crops of wheat, barley, maize, rice cotton 

ax, tobacco, a.ul hemp, or on winch can be pastured tl.e sheep which grow the tine wmol 
;vovon t o Turfau shawls, which boar so high a repute uf Kashmir and other LM: 

’ un,^ (oun hios. Outside these oases there is little to tempt the wayfarer Rain" is 

.aio, and .nnd-storms ami whirlwinds frequent. In the summer the travellm- broils under a 
nercilcss sky; ... the winter deep snow covers the country like a white blanket. Tree! are 
a ' , except by the water-courses, but around the villages are usually groves of willmv 
I'oplar, ami elm, ,n addition to orchards of various fruit treos ’ 

Of the citie.s Kashgar, though not the greatest, is the chief, since here Yakoob 

Ti e riiinn-sli:m and the Aksai Plateau, with tiie lower hills interveniiiTr 
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ill-fated Lieutenant Hayward* describes as containing about 10,000 houses, out lie 

estimated the population of the half-deserted town at only 1;^0,000 : in all likeli- 
hood it is now much less.t Unlike Kashgar, which is an open town, Yarkand (pp. 85, 
89) is defended by a strong wall, pierced by live gates, and the streets are never 
over ten or twelve feet wide, and lined with shops — curiously enough for a Moham- 
medan town mostly kept by women. Some of the houses possess an upper storey, 
in which the shaiT^-eyed observer may notice the women rocking the child^s cradle with 
their feet, a spectacle which, as IMr. Shaw observes, is not common in the Last. 
But, in addition to its military and commercial importance, Yarkand is a ‘^university 
town,’" on an expanded rather than a great scale. At the time the lamented pioneer .)f 
commerce we are quoting^ visited it, it possessed numerous mosques, colleges, and 
caravanserais, or hotels, always crowded with merchants from every part of Asia, dealing 
in grain, fruit, and leather, of which last article the consumption was very great, the 
late Ameer not only using it for the boots and saddles of his troopers, but even in 
some cases for their uniforms also. Many of the bazaars and streets are loofed ovei as 
a protection against the sun’s rays, and the town is well supplied with water iVoni tanks, 
which are filled by canals. In every street during the summer ice is sold, iced sherbet, 
at the cost of a twelfth of a penny the cupful, being one of the most common relresh- 

ments of thirsty pedestrians. Pheasants and venison are brought in frozen from 

the mountains during the winter. Good bread is made “ by steaming over boiling water, 
the loaves being placed in vessels with a false bottom, made of open woodwoik. In 
similar vessels also are cooked various delicacies, which make good and savoury food, 
especially what the Turks call * mantoo," being little balls of forcemeat enclosed in small 
dumplings with gravy. They are really delicious.” !Mr, Shaw mentions that, unlike the 
case in the East generally, the bazaars are not noisy with buyers and sellers, all bargains 
beinff conducted in a silent manner with the hands. “ The seller, the buyer, and all the 
officious assistants who never fail to present themselves on this occasion, pull their long 
sleeves over their hands, and in this way make bids on each other’s fingers, saying, 
‘so many hundreds’ — a pull of the fingers; ‘so many tens’ — another pull; and ‘so 
many units’ — another pull.” No bargain seems to be thought valid unless made in this 
manner, which, it may be noticed, was described 500 years ago by Marco Polo. In 
Yakoob’s time — and it is not likely that the Chinese have been able to change the 
system — the silver “ kooroos,” an ingot of silver, consisted of about 1,100 “ tangas,” 

each “ tanga,” in its turn, containing twenty-five little copper cash, so that if change were 
required for a piece of bullion a donkey had at the same time to be hired lo carry 
it borne. Hence most transactions are done either on account or by barter. 

The people are fairly treated. The corvee,” or forced labour, which is the rule m 
Kashmir, and even in the hill districts of the Punjaub, was unknown under Yakoob’s rule. 
All work done was paid for, and if insufficiently so the men refused to do it. The 
peasant and coolie also work cheerfully, more like Englishmen than the listless Indian 


• Journal of the Royal Geographical Society., Vol. XL. (1870), p. 33. 
t Sir Douglas Forsyth did uot consider it liad over a third of tliat number. 
J Shaw: “Visits to High Tartary, Yarkand, and Kashgar” (1871). 
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merchant, “is nothing' to the life and activity that was iu the time of the Khitay (Chine.'C). 
To-dav the peasantry come in with their iowls and eg’gs, with their cntttm and \arn, 
or with their sheep and cattle and horses for sale, and they g’o back with [)rinted cotton, 
a fur cap, or city-made Ijoots, or whatever domestic necessaries they may recpiire, and 
always with a good dinner inside them; and then we shut up our shops and stow awa_\ 
our o-oods till next week's market-day brings back our customers. Some of us, indeed, 



GATE OF THE TOUT OF YAXOY-SHAHR, FIVE MILES FROM KASHGAR, EASTERN* TVUKESTAX. 


go out with a small venture in the interim to the rural markets around, but our great 
day is market-day in town. It was very different in the Khitay time. People then 
bought and sold eveiy day, and market-day was a much jollier time. There was no Kazi 
Rais, with his six Muhtasib, armed with the dU'a^ to flog people off to prayer and drive 
the women out of the streets, and nobody was bastinadoed for drinking spirits and eating 
forbidden meats. There were mimics, and acrobats, and fortune-tellers, and story-tellers, 
who moved about amongst the crowd and diverted the people ; there were flags and banners 
and all sorts of pictures floating at the shop-fronts; and there was j all ah, who painted 
her face and decked herself in silks and laces to please her customers." “ But were not the 
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people more Ji.ravec nn.le. tins rule tl.an un<ler the stricter system enforced by the Athalik 

(dm.. es, i-erhaps so/’ was the reply. “ There were many rogues, and gamblers too 

and poop e d.d get drunk and have their pockets picked ; but so they do now, though uoi 

>0 pudlcl_^, because we are under Islam, and the shariat is strictly enforced.” Stilf there 

rs another s.de to the question; for though the Chinese rule is tolerant to a fault’ it is 

lax a..d the exactions, „r “ s.jucczes,” of the tax-gatherer know, in this out-of-tlie-wav 

pad ot the cm, ....eg no Ip.nds. Fuder Yakoob the villagcss would soundly thimsh a roguish 

o/hcial, and he d.d not da.e to can, .lain, because bad he. the Ameer woukl in all likelihood 

ia\L cx.cu ec nm or us f.-aud. Under the Chinese the same collector may take as much 

. . Im ideascs, so long as he brnigs to the imperial treasu..y the emperor’s dues. Yet even in 

J uikestan they hold ,.p the.r hands when they hear of Kasl.mi.', in which the taxes are farmed 

out and where, between one official a..d anothe.-, from two-thi.-ds to three-fourths of the 
produce of the i.casaiit’s land are filched from him. 

About Yaikaml are many vineyards. The vines a..e t.-ained on trellis-work,- alon<. 
of uh.ch ,s a trcmch. Dm-.ng the d.y sum.ner this trench serves to bring water 
. then- roots; and , luring the winter, to p.-oteet them from the cold, they are detached 
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Hsli Turfan and Aksu are the names of two other cities. In the neighbourhood 

of the latter town are rich mines of lead, copper, and sulphur. Coni is the ordinary 
fuel among the inhabitants; and here the road to Kuldja terminates, so that in times 
more prosperous than the present a considerable trade was carried on across the Thian- 
shan to the valley of the Hi. These six cities are the only places of importance in 
the country ; hence, indeed, in old times Eastern Turkestan was called Alty Shar, or 
the Six Cities. But in addition there may bo mentioned, as a point of some strategic 
importance, the post of Serikul, or Tashkurgan, important in this respect, that between 
it and Afghanistan there intervenes only the Pamir Steppe. Now as Yakoob Beg, had 
not his career been cut short, was evidently pushing on to the Steppe with a view to 
seizing Wakhan and Badaldishan, he would eventually have embroiled himself with Sheiv 
All. But China is not an aggressive — only an intensely conservative — nation; and Afghanistan 
is not likely for long to come to be in a position to troul)le any man outside its borders. 
Maralbashi, at the junction of the Kashgar and Yarkand roads, is another important post, 
and interesting as the chief stronghold of the Dolans, a tribe living in wretched 
subterranean dwellings, and of habits and intelligence more degraded than any other race 
in this region, the Bhots of Tibet, with whom they have been compared, not excluded.* 
Kucha during the Chinese occupation was a place of consecpience, and ran competition 
in wealth with Aksu, but by the latest accounts it has now sunk into insignificance, and 
is, indeed, little better than a mass of half-deserted ruins. The same may be said of 
Korla, Kouralia, or Kouroungli, and Karashar, two towns lying to the east of it ; while 
Turfan, through which, in old times, all the caravans proceeding- east or west passed, is now 
desolate, and the countrv round it a desert. Under Y^akoob's rule the countrv between 
Yarkand and Kashgar was a belt of prosperous farms not small in extent, though rather 
isolated from each other, and surrounded by orchards of plums, apples, and other fruit 
trees. A Kashgarian village is, indeed, a collection of farm homesteads, “ presenting to 
the eye of a stranger rather a thinly-peopled district than a community of villagers. 
The system of agriculture is, however, bad. The soil is soon exhausted, and hence, even 
the limited amount of soil in any region is neither so fruitful nor so generally capable of 
bearing crops as it ought to be. Hence, each proi^rietor seems to have more land than 
he requires. But outside of these oases the country is barren and bleak in the extreme. 
“ The scanty-marked bridle-track that supplies the place of a highway in every direction, 
except where the Chinese have left permanent tokens of their presence, affords but little 
inducement to travellers to come thither : nor must these expect anything but the most 
imperfect modes of communication and of supply that a backward Asiatic district can 
furnish. If we wish to imagine the scene along the road from Sanju to Y'arkand, we 
have only to visit some of the wilder Sussex Wealds to have it before us in miniature. 
The spare dried-up herbage may be still more spare, and the limestone may be more 
protruding on the Central Asian plain, and the wind will certainly remind vou that it comes 
either from the desert or from the mountain regions ; but you have the same undulating, 
dreary expanse that you have above Crowborough. The miserable sheep, watched by some 

* A sketch of the principal races of Central Asia is given in “ Peoples of the World,” Vol. TIT., pp. 221 — 288, 
and Vol. IV., pp. 239 — 288, etc. 
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lioiiuul Kirghiz, will aloiw forcibly remiiHl ynu that you arc far away from the heights 
of (he South Douns, In the far ciistance you will see the clouil-erested pinnacles of 
(he Sanju Devan or of the Gnoharhrmn, and then the traveller cannot but remember 

(hat he is in one of the most inaccessible regions in the world.”* Yet the high-road from 

Kashgar to Aksn, Kucha, Korla, Karashar, and Tnrfan, along' which all the traffic that 
(lasses or jiassed Irom China to Dzungaria, Kashgar, Kokand, and Bokhara, Mr. Bouhrer 
justly characterises as a masterpiece of engineering skill, considering the character'’of 
the road itself and the circumstances under which it was constructed. The heterogeneous 
races who have at different times scught a home, a refuge, or wealth in Kashgar are, 

as a rule, frugal and tolerably honest; but the country suffers from the want of 

cheap and easy communications between the dilfercnt parts of it, and between it and other 
eountries-abovc all, India. The rivers in the country are scanty, but still they contain, 
esjiecially during the spring time, when the snows are melting, water enough for all 
lairposes of irrigation, though they can never be utilised as highways, nor even made 'to 
do so m an imlirect manner by filling canals. The climate is, if not pleasant, healthy 
enough. The peo|.le sulfcr from no lu'cvalcnt disease, cxce])t goitre, which is common in 
\nrkand and the more mountainous parts. Altogether the character of the country is 
such that, without necessarily entertaining the over sanguine views that were in the early 
days of \akoob Begfs reign held regarding its future, it is dillieult to come to any other 
conclusion than that, considering its natural resources and jiosition, it oiio-ht, under a 

settled government, to advance greatly heyond any ),oint it has attained since the day 
when Alc.xis won the heart of Lalla llookh. 


K L'LDJA. 

On the other side of the Thian-shan, in the fertile vallev of the River Hi, shut in 
l>y lofty ranges of mountains, from which descend cool streams to fertilise the whole 
legion, wa.s, up to the time of (he revolt which drove the ('liinese out of Turkestan, the 
l)io.sperou.s piovince of Dzungaria, a region which comprised the valley and much of the 
grounding countiy. The capital of the province was K.ildja, a large ‘city, prosperous and 

L'hme rr • p" Chinese 

and the T ^"kestan. \akoob Beg was master of almost the whole country, 

inal t t, r* .""--P'llous soldier had played the reVe of the 
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C'hinesc should be able to niaiutuiii order in Turkestan. At that time this 

pinspect seemed faint, and llussia, doubtless, considered Ivuldja hers for ever. Indeed, as 

oai'lv ns 1M5, soon after the foundation bv Prince Gortschakoff of the military settlement 

► * ^ 

of lvo])al, liU n fertile plateau at the base of a snow-capped mountain of the Ala-tagh 
range — o>-tensibIv to protect the Kirgliiz, Cossacks of the Great Horde, who had been 
bnninllv annexed to the countrv erected into the Scmipalatinsk district — Russian factories 
^v■el■e established in Kuidja and Tehugutchak, though hotli of these towns were then 
indisputably Cliincso possessions. Still later, in IbOl), when the Chinese were gasping for 
existence in Turkestan, she granted to Russia by treaty the whole of the groat Issik-kul 
Lake, with the fertile country surrounding it. It was, therefore, but natural that in 
]S71, in order to protect her newly-acipiired territory, and stop the ravages of the 
‘'rel)el^" hordes who bordered it, she should annex Kuidja on the conditions men- 

tioned. It is even said that, had not events precipitated matters otherwise, Yakoob Beg 
niio'ht liavc felt the heavy hand of the Czar. But tlic Chinese are a long-memoriecl 

people, and, like the exenii>lary heir of a spendthrift estate, were rapidly redeeming the 
possessions which had slipped through the fingers of the incapable or unfortunate rulers 
of twenty years before. I'inally, Kashgar fell from the grasp of the bhang-shattered soldiers 
of Vakoob Beg, and tlie army of General Tsao Tsung Tang appeared at the base of the 
Thian-shan, and demanded the recession of the province which had for six years been lying 
\n pawn on tlie othov side of that historic range. After some threats and a good deal of 
diplomacy, Dzungaria was, in part at least, rc-ceded to China, on condition of her paying 
tla* cost of its occupation and certain claims of Russian merchants on the Turkestan 
authorities, in addition to granting some of the territory and considerable privileges to the 
Russian traders speciiicd. Altogether, this diplomatic bargain is not a bad one for the Czar, 
either now or considered in its prospective advantag'cs. 

However, the country tlms handed over to its old masters is one of the finest in 
Central Asia, a region wlierc tlie richest tracts alternate in oases with frightful sandy 
deserts or dried-up beds of former inland seas. Its population was at one time 
great. The town of New Kuidja was estimated to contain 75,(100 permanent lu- 
habitaiits, and every year thousands of nomads and merchants from all parts of Asia 
arrived to attend its famous markets. But since 1800 everything has been in such 

% o 

disorder that the census usuallv given in the Russian statistical tables must be received 

♦ O 

ns merely approximate. Before the insurrection the population of the province— 

Tarantchis, Tuiigans, or Dungan (p. lUi), Cliinese, Sibos, Kalmuks (p. 00), Kirghiz 

and Torgots — -was OoOjdlui. In JsTl (he number was estimated at 111,337, but later 

statistics put it at 000,000, scattered over TI-8,000 square miles of territory. As the 

population has gradually increased under Russian rule, the latter census may perhaps be 
tolerably correct. 

Kuidja is, in reality, the centre of Asia, and with the surrounding districts of the 
ancient kingdom of Dzungaria, extinguished by the Clnnese in the eighteenth century, 

Scmenoll, an eminent Russian geographer, who directed one of these 
notorious “scicutilic expeditions'^ (mainly consisting’ of Cossack cavalry), as the point from 
which, from time immemorial, niunerous races have migrated to the low and arid steppes 
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of the Ai’alo-Caspian depression, and the still more distant and better-tavoured regions ot 
the West. Here, and on the fertile and smiling’ banks of the Hi and Irtish, the 
mi^n’atin''*' hordes liiii^ered for a time, loth, as it were, to venture out into the unknown 
plain before tbenij stretehino- far away into sandy deserts that separate Lurope from Asia^ 
until a new tide of popular migration torced them at last to strike their tents, and depait 

westward from their mountainous halting-grounds.* 

There were two towns of the name of Kuldja, about twent\-ti\e miles apart. Old 

or Tartar Kuldja, which has fm- nine years been the head-cpiarters of the Kussum 
administration of the province of Hi, is, however, the only one now in existence, for the 
other, Iloi-yuau-tehen, New or ilantchu Kuldja, which was a nourishing city .A about 
75,00U inhabitants until the date of the Mohammedan rising in lS.jS, was, as imtice.l, 
taken by the “rebels,-’^ the whole population put to the sword, and the city reduced 
to ashes.t The place has not been rebuilt, and presents an appearance dismal m the 

extreme. Many buildings, especially the official residences, have been utterly razed to the 

ground, and in places the earth is white with fragments of human bones; while, at the 

date of Dr. Schuyler’s visit, skulls, and even whole skeletons, could bo seen m every 
direction. Only a few Tungan families lived among the ruins of Buddhist temples with 
their broken idols ; and the palace of the governor, with the limiting wall, licjond which no 
man was allowed to pass under pain of death, still stood, as if in mockei} of the fate 
that befell it. Past all Hows the Hi, as of old; but instead of being covered witli lioats, 
as in the palmy days of Kuldja, it is now silent and lifeless. Ihe ground is ae' uis,ed, 
remarked one of the rebel leaders; “no one wall live here again. I'oi two yeai.'^ the 
Tungan and Tarantchi army sat before the town. At last it was taken. In the mornnig 
there were 75,000 people within its walls: by night not a soul was left alive. IMauy 
were butchered at once; some killed their families and then themselves, and many i.m to 
the steppes, only to be cut down there or to die in a few d.ays from starvation. Everytliing 

in the city worth plundering and portable has been carried away ; even the beams ot Iho 

houses have been torn out to serve either as firewood or as material foi uew constiuetions. 
But it is believed that there is still buried among the ruins much treasure, a belief jiistihed 
by the fact that in the governor’s palace eighty thousand ounces of silver were found. 

Then, after slaughtering the inhabitants of other towns in the valley, or subjecting 
them to heavy ransom, the Tungans- and Tarantchis, as might have been expected, set to 
quarrelling among themselves, and fought several battles, until the Russians mterierei am 
settled matters by becoming masters. Everywhere through the valley are stil traces of the 
ravages of these fiendish hordes, who ought much sooner to have been crus le y le neaics 
civilised power: dried-up canals, abandoned fields, withered forests, and “every tew miles 
dismantled and ruined cities, which hut. ten years before had sheltered a civilised am 
hard-working population.” The industry and taste of the Chinese wm;e . m, 

displayed in the planting and maintenance by constant irr.gaHon ol artificial fo.ests, 
but after the Huns of Central Asia were allowed to displace civilisation y savageiy 

* Jounml of the lioi/al Geographical Society, Vol. XXXI. (ISGl) ami ^ 

works of Oston-Saokon, Regel, fjjfalvy. and othca- ^ rro'cceel.ags Hog. Grog. Soc. (ISSD, „. LiO. 

+ Schuyler: “ Turkistan,” Vol. II. (1S7C), in>- 162 ct scg. . .Vl<n,an. 




hnnul, stniight iivcniu's shatlod witli triH's, aiul liordovoil with buihlini^’s; of brick, beautifully 
carveil and im added, roofed with tiU's, and with latticed windows and porticoes. Instead of 
(low'd y-fi^nred wonuai swathed in loni;'; shapeless dressino’-g'owns, and faces hidden by black 
liorseliair veils, ‘‘them were stout, healthv. and sniilinu' women chattino' over their 
marketing’, the bright, (U'ani^e-colounal mari^oKls in their wauulevful coiffures, or their 
coqiudtish little caps, contraslin”' well witii the indiqo blue of their o-owus. Instead of 
Salts and 1 /,beks in ^owiis and turbans, tbere waut' ('bineso and dhuiirans in w;\dde<l 
petticoats, short jackets, loni;’ nnmsfacbes, and pigtails.” dd\o town itself is square in 
outline, and stronq-ly ju’oti'eted by a wall and battlements, and is capable of standing* 
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tree> perished fr-an droug'ht. Alinitu, Ibiyandai, Teliinipanl/,i, ^'c., are all ruined places, the 
surroiindiuii- tields deserted and choked with weeds; but Tcbin-tcha-ho-dzi was left unharmed, 
beiiiu' cliiellv inliabited hy .Moiiaininedans ; it has the unmistakable “pungent odour which 
liangs alxMif boxes and paivels brougiit uno[)enod from China and .Iai)an.^^ Suidim is another 
Chiiie>e-bnssiau town, over his vi>lt to wliieh Dr. Schuyler grows aluntst enthusiastic. Instead 
■){ the n:iri<>w. ei'onked -tr(‘ets .»l* 'rashkeiul, in five davs lie laid arrived at a town with 
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determined siege. The present town of Kuldja is very much like Suiduiij but it is built 
on a larger and grander scale ; and at a glance one sees that the place is a Tartar town, 
with the Chinese polish and civilisation very thinly laid on. All the houses are built 
of clay, with flat roofs, like the buildings in the Uzbek countries of Central Asia. The 
bazaars are not of great interest, and the visitor who expects to pick up anything precious 
in the way of porcelain and ^'curios” will be disappointed, for everything of value has 
lono* ao^o been boug-ht by the Russians, so that a fresh arrival has to resort to the Aksakal, 
or Governor, in order to find out w’hat private individuals have still anything to sell; or, in 



other words, has to resort to something very like force. In the town itself, oi its , 

the Russians established paper-mills, vermicelli and other manufactories ; but the pnncii)a 
buildings are the mosques (p. 100) and a Buddhist temple. Altogether, at the date 
of Dr. Schuyler^s visit in 1873, the population of the city was about 10,000, of whom 

fully one-half were Tarantchis.* i ■ £ 4 . 

The Hi, or Eelee-a name which is also sometimes given to Kuldja, the chief own 

on its right bank-is a large river which, after flowing 300 miles through the Kuldja 

country from the snows of the Thian-shan, falls into Lake Balkash. The vac 

* Besides Dr. Schuyler’s work, and Dr. Lansdell’s “ Russian Central Asia” 
will he found in a paper hy Dr. Radlofl in Petermann’s GeogmphucU MMh.auugen, 180 pi ^ , • _ 

fuU account of Kuldja, see Clarke in Pi er. P. (?. S-, 1880, p. 489 rl rry., and Morgan, Ib,d , 1881, p. UQ. 
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throDgli wliicli it runs is IRO miles in breadth, and averages over 1,000 feet 
nbove I lie sea. The banks are low, and though the river is, at Kuldja, more than a 
mile broad, the current Hows with groat rapidity. In the upper part of its course it is 
surrounded by the wild and magnificent scenery of the Thian-shan and its spurs, but 
ill its middle part it passes between endless fields of grain and other crops, and amid 
groves ( f ]>encli, apple, and pear trees. Near its banks stood the old capital of the 
Chagatai I'hnpire, and the very name of this once important city of Ghenghiz Khan and 
his descendants (Almalik) signifies '^a grove of apple trees/' Apple orchards, it may be 
remarked, are the most common feature of the country. I’ort ^einoe, an important 
Russian jiosf and rising town, forty-seven miles to the south of the ford over the Hi, 
at the base of the Trans-Ilian Ala-tagh, and nearly 2,000 feet above the sea, is 
suri'ouiulcd with natural orchards of apple and apricot trees bearing excellent fruit, and 
the mountains in the vicinity are clothed with abundant pine and other timber. Again, 
Tashkend, much further to the west, is in the centre of cotton fields, and here rice and 
wheat nn‘ also grown, though the latter has also to be brought from the Keles A alley, and 
the \icinifv of Ghcmkend. IMulherry trees are common and vines arc abundant, but the fig 
tree grows only in favoured spots, and probably finds its northern limit in the Trans- 
(’hu district, in the neighbourhood of Tashkend, where the fruit in the middle of 
Septemhor is not quite ripe Init extremely sweet. Gardens surround nearly every house, 
and between these arc Holds of lucerne and corn, cotton, sesame, and the zedoary tubers, 
used so extensively throughout India and High Asia as perfumes and aromatic tonics. 
In the Hi valley there were planted, after the fall of the Dzungarian Kingdom, numerous 
(’hincse settlements, caeli embosomed among lofty trees; for the artificial cultivation ot 
timber is jiossible even in so dry a elimate as that of Central Asia, and wherever the 
intlustrious (liineso comes there he makes a garden. A inos and pomegranates require to be 
sheltered in winter, hut bear fruit lavishly, whilst everywhere plums, apricots, pears, and 
apples fl )urish with gTcat luxuriance. Rice and maize are also among the Kuldja crops^ 
and melons are so large that even tlio (\ilifornian, could he see tlicm, would be forced to 
acknowledge that something in the eueurbitaecous line can be grown out of the Sacramento 
Galley. Hr. Selmylcr, iiideed, considers it tliO richest part of (^ontral Asia, and about the 
only part acquired or occupied by the Russians which will ever repay the labour spent 
over it. ^I’lie soil we have seen is fertile, and will yield abniuhnit cro])s. The mo\mtains 
ahonnd in iron and co])per, and good coal is found within fifteen miles of the city of 
Kuldja, and sold at from ns. to Ss. ]K‘r ton. Reef and mutton cost lid. to 2d. per Ih., 
and a fowl can be bonglit for 2d. Flour is 7d. per pud of *3611)., maize and wheat half 
that price, and rice and other grain are less, tlinngh prices have doubled and even 
trebled since the advent of the Russians. Rut at present the Imdc of the province is 
nniinportant : even in the Chinese times ueitlun’ the imports nor the exports reached, 
according to Dr. Sclinylor's information, X-id/lOO per annum. 

I' or tlio last 1()5 miles of its course the Hi passes 
steppe, and dehouches into Tjako Ralknsh (about 7'^0 feet 
d(*lta covered with thickets of reeds seventeen feet hi«*'h, 


a 


through a sterile, sandy 
above the sea), through 
and almost impenetrable, 


except to tlie boars, tigers, and other animals which haunt such places all along the 
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s'hores of tliis lake, which, with the two Ala-Kuls,* appears to he the last remnant 
of a great drieJ-up inland sea. The river from Old Kuldja to Xew Kuldja is navigable 
at high water for about two and half months in the year, and then with great diiiicnlty, 
on account of the shoals and gravelly banks, kroin New Kuldja to the Hi station 
280 miles— it is practicably navigable at all times of the year, and easily at high water. 
Finally, the section from the last-named point to Lake Lalkash is easily navigable, but 
the trade has not yet sufficiently developed to make the utilisation of the stream a 
matter of much importance. In the mountains, which the traveller through the Hi 
valley never loses sight of, and the occasional cool breezes from which lelieve the 
terrible summer heats, wild goats, deer, hares, and other animals sport among the wooJ^ 
of pine, poplars, willows, birches, and wild olives. Curiously enough, the dark brown sea- 
sparrows of the Kurile and Aleutian Islands {Cinclcs pallihsn) are found on the Kaiahuia 
^fountains ; while on the southern slope of the same mountains, as well as in the 
Kirghizniu-Alatau, is alone found the white-bellied variety (C. lencogasier) of the same 
bird. The ullar, a partridge {MeyalopenJ n.v nif/cllil) weighing from ten to fifteen pounds, 
is common; but the red-legged partridge of the Chu and Syr Daria ^Mountains is raie, 
or entirely absent from the Kuldja Mountains. Silk-weaving is not common in Kuldja, 
but in the valley of the Syr Daria and on all the southern affiuents it is one of 
the great industries of the settled population, as is also the business of leaiing the 
mulberry and the silkworm. It might, perhaps, be extended heie also. 

Trade has been so disorganised of late that it would be difficult to say exactly 
of what it at present consists, and under the Chinese nujunc will no doubt be cntiiel) 
revolutionised, in spite of the clause in the new treaty which stipulates that Russians 
are to have free commercial intercourse with the Chinese provinces. lelt, silk, han^, 
wool, gold, silver, cotton, may be looked upon as among the exports of the surrounding 
region; while opium, spices, sugar, tea, linen cloths, kinkal, bimdcloth, Kashmir shawls, 
leather, firearms, indigo, brass utensils, prints and calicoes, iron, silk, caps, coc iiiiea , 
porcelain, cutlery, tobacco, snuff, padlocks, &c., are among the ai tides that 
Kirghiz and other tribesmen mostly buy. But British trade with these provinces must 
now be looked upon as a forgotten dream, whether Slav or Mongol is to rule it. 

The soil of some parts of Central Asia is extremely fertile. In the valley o le 
Arys wheat produces thirty -fold; lucerne, after three cuttings, glows up ncai y 
feet high, and is prevented from bending down by its density, the stalks snppoi ing 
eaeh other, the outer ones alone bending down to the ground, t sorghum mdlet 

and other crops are equally rank ; for though the winter is extremely cold the summei 

is correspondingly hot, and the facilities of irrigation in many ° 

the country are great. The scenery near the shores of Issik Kul—1~0 miles ong, 

33 broad, and elevated 4,900 feet above the sea— is said to be very beautifu i ® 
peaks covered with eternal snow, the torrents, and the wild rocks, add to the charm 
of the still more attractive country immediately along the banks of the lake. the 
deep, blue, brackish waters of the lake, though full of fish which are never caught, 

• K,a is the Turkl ^ord for a lake, and is equivalent to the Mongol .Vor. 

T Snvertsof : Journal of the Royal Geographical Soeutg, ^ ol. XL. (1870), p. 37 . 
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sculptured stones, and inscriptions in an unknown alpliabet have been found. Indeed, 
the station-houses near the lake are often paved with diamond-shaped tiles, some plain, 

others covered with a blue glaze, which had been found in the lake, and by the 

peasants while ploughing their iields in its vicinity. 

Owing to the uncertain tenure of the Russian occupation of Kiildja, they have 

not permuted the valley to be colonised by their own people; and it is, indeed, 
doubtful whether the shiftless moiijik would be able to make as much out of the 
valley as did the Chinese, with their industrious habits and careful system of agriculture. 
The people in the vicinity of Kuldja are mostly Tarantchis, and with a few exceptions 

are agriculturists. The valleys of the rivers Kunges and Kush, which are prolongations 
of the valley of the Hi to the east, arc inhabited by the Torgots and Ivaliiiuks 

(pp. 9G, 97), remnants of the old Dzungariaiis, and descendants of the Ivalmiik 
tribes who at the beginning of last century returned from the Lower ^ olga. INIuch 
of these valleys consists of salt-pools and districts destitute of water. But about 

one-half is fitted for agriculture, and in the middle and upper part is possessed o 
abundance of water, pastures, meadows, and even forests. In the upper part of the 

valley, and in the mountains, there are reputed to be many kinds of trees-poplar, 

apple, apricot, elm, fir, birch, mountain-ash, &c.-but the lower part of the valley is 

waterless and salt. The Russians have now surrendered the proyinee ; but looking a 
the question entirely apart from political considerations, it is questionable whether in t le 
interests of the wrotebed inhabitants — Chinese and Tungan they ought to ca\e 

to the mercilessness of the fierce Tarantchis, unless the Chinese provide an army strong 

enough to keep order. Such fearful massacres as \\eie peipctxated at the t 

insurrection cannot he permitted to be repeated. But so little confidence hat t le 
remaining in KulJja in the power of the - Khitay to protect them, that a large 

proportion of them left as soon as the Russians withdiew. 


Tibet. 

The tesidenl in the oerlhc.n p.tte ol Indie finds his victv all alons that I™'*”' 
the empire hounded hy a giant range of mountains, the Himalayas. At eas . so . 1 

repteseut it. In reality these monnlain, ate more properly a monntainon, eonn rv, n de 
extent, and "of,., eo.sisling of high pamll.l ranges divided by great ' 

and rivers running longitudinally in the same direction of the entire chain), ai. l fi yij^ 

This 141 , platran is Tibet, Tliih.t, or Pe-yul, Hot, »' t 
native., and one of the .nbieet countries of China. I'.lh the .«rth.ea,le . P ‘ * 

eonnlry tve are still only sliglilly acquainted, but from what ,s knoun of the. 

T-U ■ n 1 -- f lip from 600 000 to 800,000 miles, and the population at 

Tibet IS roughly estimated to be tiom OU , between the Hindoo 

6,000,000. The most part of this area is enclosed in the a « 

Koosh, Pamir Highlands, the chain of the Kuen-lun iloun ains, an i „ ^ ^ ■ o 

of the Himal.ya.1 but tho.gl. usually designated a plateau, in I' “ 

svith the legs turned up.” lu other molds, it is traversed by several mountain i.ii.es 
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which near its western and eastern frontiers interlace in so complicated a manner as 
to deprive tlie tahic-land of any likeness to the upland plain usually so designated. 
Ihe average elevation of the southern portion is 13,500 feet, though in places it rises 
to the height of 17,000 feet; but in the north and east it is believed that the tract 
of country descends to inneh lower levels. The great Himalayas, twenty summits of 
which arc higher than the loftiest of the Andes, and which we shall by-and-by have 

' " , “-6 1 allies on our way out of India, are only 

eomiectcd with the plateau by ridges of lesser elevation, which, to use the simile of 

a geographer, "project from the highlands like buttresses which rise hio-her than the 

walls whieli they support." The Tibetan table-land stretches away eastward towards the 

fiontiei of China proper, but it can only be approached from India through mountain 

gorges cut out by torrents, and of the wildest and most picturesque grandeur The 

four provinces of Tibet are usually divided between the eastern and western divisions 

of the couiitiy, the first; region being drained by the Sanpuo,* which lower down is 

sueeessively known by the more familiar names of the Dehong and Brahmapootra, and 

tic otl„.r by the Indus. Both these rivers lie close together, but they soon separate 

the one running eastward and the other westward, and both finally b^eakimr throimh 

mountains to the sonthwanl, and hefore they fall into the sea embracing between them 

the whole of northern India. "Imagine," writes Mr. Shaw, "a wall supporting behind 

1 a ten ace of gravel. Snj.pose the gravel terrace to be hog-baeked in the middle, so 

that the waters rising there run away to the right and to the left till they each find 

a ow place in the wall, and escape away through it." This is the relation which Tibet 

Z oii /‘T '"n cdiain bear to each other. It is still a mysterious 

le .0 , for the Chiiiese e.velusiveness is there developed to a very pronouneeil extent; 

and though travellers have persevcringly eiulcavonrcd to enter it, and in many eases 

ia\e iiai la ) snccee ct , yet their observations have been conducted under great difficulties 

and in every ease have been of a very limited eharaeter. But in spite of Tibet proper 

(IP. 101. 109)-sometimes known as Middle Tibet, though politically a part of the 
- ahaiajah of Kashmir's territories-Zanskar, and other waifs and strays from the 

Imlo^lTrar • every year visit the Kangm and other 

a time in the" ^ ^‘'•w days at 

‘^e ans petty traders who come down with their wares. They are not 
Ct'theTare ll their dirt, and their long pigtails; 

Tad.U- ) ■ ^ ^ ^ ^ English sportsmen who penetrate into the wilder parts of 

tails like horses and 1 I • i • ponies, wild cattle with bushy 

future oxpIon:tiou!'',rur'iesuU irin.rlru.T l" «.««« f-'. » "ot mom. so that 

.Win,. .8;o, 
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antelopes and gazelles, are to be obtained by tliose who toil sufRciently; while for non- 
sportsraeii the curious monasteries perched 011 almost inaccessible rocks, with their Romisli 
ceremonial, their prayer-wheels, their gigantic images and ancient manuscripts, form the 
chief attraction/^ But long before Tibet is a 2 >proached from China Tibetan tribes are met 
with, as, indeed, Mr. Baber noted in his recent journey. Though the country lies in a 
comparatively low latitude, yet its great elevation renders it in the winter almost as cold as 
the Arctic regions. Owing, however, to the mountains and plains which intervene between 
it and the sea robbing the winds of their moisture, its excessive dryness prevents either the 
cold being so severely felt as otherwise it would be, or the country being unhealthy. 
Flesh expose! to the Tibetan air dries until it crumbles into pow'der, but it never 
putrefies. Wood does not rot, but it breaks from mere brittleness caused by the arid 
atmosphere, and a person dressed in sheepskins gives out long electric sparks when his 
garments ajiproaeh any conducting substance. The very rocks during' the winter crumble 
into powder, and mixing their dust with that of the dry soil, are tossed up by the hig’h 
wind in blinding clouds. The air is, however, bracing after one has got acclimatised to it, 
while a region in which there is perpetual snow at 1G,00L) to 18,001) feet, and where 
enormous glaciers exist, must act as a sanatorium to the jaded dweller in the moist, ener- 
vating plains of India, or even in the Asiatic khanates further west. At 18,541' feet — 2,800 
feet higher than on !Mont Blanc, and 1,279 feet above the snow-line of the Andes in 
Ecuador — bushes and pastures make their appeai'ance; and though lower down grazing land 
of a bare and scanty description stretches, yet cedars and birches — the only trees of the 
country — are only met with in a few very sheltered or comparatively moist places on 
the hills. Salt and other lakes of large size (p. 105) are not unfrequent, but water- 
courses and water generally are not characteristics of Tibet. In the plains the inhabitants 
are herdsmen, but in the valleys, where fruit-trees, the vine, and grain can be cultivated 
b^ aid of irrigation and the construction of terraces along the sloj)es, the people are for 
the most part agriculturists. Hence the skill and industry demanded of the Tibetan 
farmer have rendered him a peculiarly intelligent and hardy individual. 

A nation so remote from the busy world cannot be expected to make great progress 
in arts or commerce; but the country is known to abound in silver, copper, and tin, 
thouo*h the absence of fuel renders these riches of little value. Gold mines are worked 

O 

and jealously guarded by the Chinese, and the deposits of salt, borax, sulphui, and nitie 
are developed to a considerable extent. The produce is carried by caravans consisting of 
long trains of pack oxen, sheep, mules, and horses, the rivers being crossed by inflated 
skins. Jew'ellery and fabrics of wool and goats^ hair, Buddhist idols, &c., are also traded 
to Nepaul and Bhotan; fine broadcloths and Indian manufactures are imported in exchange, 
A little trade was also done with Turkestan during Yakoob Begs time, and this will \cry 
probably increase by-and-by. With China there is, however, a large traffic, the produce 
of Tibet being exchanged for tea, Chinese manufactures, and European cutlery.* The brick 
tea-trade is, however, the most important one in the country. Of late a most interestin 


f7 


A 


* In jMr. Clements IMarkham’s monumental introduction and notes to the >«arrati\e of the ' 
George Bogle to Tibet, and of the Journey of Thomas Manning to Lhassa, is given an almost ex 
refit, m>J of everything known about the country, or written regarding it, up to the date of that publication (18/6). 
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to tlio <|u,ilify and .juantity of tea drunk by tlio Tibetans, it is undisputed that it con- 
stitutes tlieir juincipal l.evorag-c morning-, noon, and night, and that most of it comes from 
the la-ovineo of Se-chnen (p. ;Js). Deprivoil of the costly, hut indispensable, stimulant. 

In- sidl’er.s from Iieadache, grows nervou.s, restless, out of condition, and altogether 
unhaiipy. In outlying di.stricts mothers are careful to keej) the seductive beverage from 
their <hildirn for fear lest they should grow up unable, on occasion, to go without it. And 
)et, til Liiropean taste, the infusion, as jircpared by the Tibetans, is the remotest po.ssiblo 
imitation of tea. the libetan teajiot is a wooden churn, mueli like a butter-churn, into 
which the boiling infusion is i.oured through a strainer; a little salt is added, and'some 
twenty strokes aii]>lied with a dasher pierced with live holes. A lump of butter is then 
thrown in, and the compound is again churned with from lOU to loO strokes, adminis- 
tered with much precision and regularity. The tea is then ready for drinking. It will 
be remarked that, with the substitution of salt for sugar, tlie Tibetan preparation is of 
much the same comjiosition as the tea drunk in England; but the i>rescnce of the salt 
is not perceptible, and Mr. Haber could detect no llavonr of tea. It is impossible 
accurately to describe the taste of the infusion; but to force a comparison, it is something 
like Weak 1-aiglish tea with rich milk, but without any sugar or tea. And yet nobodv 
would mistake it for milk and water, still less for butter and water; for the tea principle 
affects the flavour, while itself becoming modified into some un-tea-like astringent. It is 
evident that astrmgency is the projierty desired, seeing that the many thousand Tibetans 
who cannot afford tea use oak bark in its stead. The teacup of tlie Tibetan is a wooden 
boul, not seldom an object of high price and elaborate workmanship eased in precious 
metals and encrusteil with jewels. In this he allows the tea to stand for a minute or 
two, and when the bniter floats freely on the surface, he blows it off into another bowl. 
The national farinaceous food is tsampa,'’ flour of grilled corn. The consumer takes 
np a portion of this between the tips of his lingers and thumb, and opening them with 
n jerk flicks it over the buffer; then moulding it into a consistency, lie eats the immature 
ine-cru.st without further formality, wa.shing it down with ihe tea. This is the characteristic 
nutriment of Tihetaiis. I’wo English pounds of butter and ten ounces of tea are considered 
by the late, t olcserver a liheral, hut not lavish, allowance for twenty drinke.-s for one dav. 

Mr. T. T. Cooper, who in ls7!) was murilered at Eliaino, estimated the export of 

oa from Se-chuen at only six million pounds annnallv. Mr. Haber places it at ten 

•n.lhons, though the Tibetans are eontented with the most inferior ipialitie.s it is possible 
to manulacfure from the refuse of the crop. The poorest ('hinaman In Chunw-Kino 
paw. ten tiine.s as mm-h for his tea as does the Tibetan. It is. therefore, allowable to 

com me^ la tie article sold to the hitler is ten times worse, and that this fact holds 

on sonir lope or the -Vssani and Heiigal tea inerehaiits being able to run the Chinese 
u o the market by the introduction of a better ipiallty of their favourite herb, 
eed. It IS doul.tful whether any really good lea ever reaches Tibet, a supposition borne 

an e nl - was sent by Warren Hastings on 

h-ilf a i' ‘Y '*''’‘'‘uus are willing to pay for good tea iniees of which 

ball a lupeo the pound may be taken as the inininiiim. 

As far as Ha’taiig is concerned, Mr. Haber considers (hat there is little prospect 
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of an outlet foi' Indian tea; but it is difiioult to conceive how the idea of trading 
between Assam and that place could ever liave been eonceived. It possibly arose 
from an impression that Ba^tang’ is a Chinese city, whereas it is a small Tii>etan town of 
•200 houses^ eighteen days distant from the true Chinese border, by a track which, practi- 
cally closed in winter, crosses four passes at various elevations between 11,000 and 17, BOO 
feet, according to the careful and corrected observations of Captain Gill, R.E.* ^Moreover, 
when the Chinese border is reached at Ta-chieiilu, the nearest city of any importance — 
namely, Yachou — is still seven or eight days distant, and lias water communication with the 
sea. Setting aside for the moment the Tibetan roads, the only practieal^le way from Assam to 
BaTang is across the Patkoi to Burmah, thence into Yuu-nau by the Irrawaddy track, and so 
northwards by Weisee, a distance of 750 miles — a two months' journey at least in such 
a country, whereby on arrival at Ba'tang the freight alone, calculated at Tibetan rates, 
would be half as much again as the market price of Chinese tea. The most direct road 
would of course be through Tibetan territory ; but if Tibet be opened, no purpose can be 
served by going to Ba'tang. ^'That town is a junction of high roads to Se-chuen, 
Yun-nau, and Lhassa, and is consequently a point of great political importance to the 
Chinese Government. But its sole commercial significance worth the name, although there 
is a good deal of peddlery, is derived from the passage through it of Yerkalo salt and 
Yachou tea on their way westwards/' Goods — salt among others — are carried in the country 
on the backs of sheep, each sheep being laden with about 25 lbs. They are very obedient 
to their drovers' whistles, and if any of them get out of the way, they are easily brought 
back by the shepherds' dogs. Assam is admirably placed for taking the tea trade in flank, 
and might even supply AVestern Tibet “without seriously affecting the Yachou ex2)ort, since 
the whole quantity of the latter would only suffice for the consumption of a million 
Tibetans. The difficulty of crossing the Himalayas may be adduced as the most obvious 
impediment ; but if any track whatever exists — as we know it does — it cannot be more 
formidable than the icy passes encountered by Abbe Hue on his journey from Lliassa to 
Ta-ehienlu by the Chinese tea-route." The districts where good tea would sell most easily 
and advantageously are those which are furthest removed from the Chinese tea-route, or, 
in other words, from those which are nearest to Assam. In 1883 the imports from Tibet 
into India were valued at £76,637, and the exports from India at £30,221. A mission 
despatched in 1886 was stopped by various obstacles on the part of the officials. 

The Lhassa Government — according to Mr. Kinny — force the sale of tea on their 
subjects by issuing a certain quality of it to the govei’uor of each province, and debiting 
him with the price of it. In order to be no loser by the transaction, he issues a quantity 
to each family, according to their wealth and status, whether they want it or not, and 
fixes the price himself. Only the poorest are passed over in this extraordinary method of 

“ pushing a trade." 

It is generally assumed," Mr. Baber goes on to say, that the obstacles to inteieom- 
munication are of a physical nature ; hut if so, there would be no trade, whereas evidences 
of a very extensive exchange abound, even so far east as Ta-chienlu, in the use of lupees 

* Jourml of the Royal Geographical Socxety,\o\. XLVIII. (1878), p. 57; and “The River of Golden Sand” 
(1880), Vol. II., p. 192 ; Walker : Froceedings of the Royal Geographical Society, 1885, p. 65. 
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and of many aititles of Indo-European origin. To mention some of the more trivial 

hut on account of tlioir triviality the more convincing — instances, the common dinner 
)diHes of the Tihetans, wlien tliey use any, are of tin, stamped in the centre with an 
clllgy of some European celchrily. In those which I examined I recognised the Third 

Napoleon, tiie Prince ami Princess of Wales, and Mr. Gladstone, all supposed by the 
native-^ t> n'lPivs.nif ISuddalis of more or less sanctity. Round the rim of the plate, in 
all case.s, weiv stamjied the letters of the English alphabet, from A to Z. The most 
desirable butt. .ns, again, are four-anna pieces, and so strong is the demand that three of 
these are worth a rupee. Rritish army buttons are as common as blackberries. Even 
coikjcrews are oflercd for sale in Ta-chienlu, although no one can explain their use. The 
])re.seiice of such mi.scellane..us and cheap articles testifies to the facility of trade, while 
the great rpiantily of rupees proves its extent. But although commercial intercourse 
crosses the whole bieadtli of Tibetan countries, diplomatic relations have not yet penetrated 
to the nearest of tliem, Lhassa-.le. \ et the distance from Calcutta to Lhassa, in a direct 
line, IS Ie.s.s than from Pans to Berlin. Ibitil such relations are established and maintained, 
fhere can be no hope whatever of a Tibetan market for Assam teas. Exploring missions^ 
no matter how well organised or amply furnished, can effect nothing in the 'interest of 
I he tra.le so h.ng as I he adverse inlliiencc of the resident Chinese Legates and of the 
Lamas is unchecked. No matter how short the route or convenient the road, the hostility 
of these two parlies would be roused to the utmost against any project of a tea trade.” 

Eighty years ago the Tibetan merchants told Manning that most of the articles 
from India which came into Tibet were smuggled by the Fakirs or pilgrims, and that 
1 much gold was sent out of the country to India the Emperor of China would be 
ihspleased. '1 el for many centuries such a trade existed, until the conquest of Nepaul by 
(he Goorkha Rajah put a partial stop to it. The old tradition of the Indian Governor- 
reuerals, jnior to the time of M-arreii Hastings, was that the Chinese ought to be kept 
off as far as possible; but the efforts to open up a trade with M'estern China through 
l.urmah, he exp oration of the Eastern Himalayas, the development of the resources of 
. ssam and the Misliinee tribes’ country, all jirovo that this day of isolation is now over. 
Indeed, the .st ipulal loii in the Treaty of Cheefoo that a con.sul is to be established at 
filing- viiig the Liverpool of Western China,” was carried out bv .Air. Colborue Baber 

i'tr-miiwrr t 

the Hii I " n '" r iH'i.Rbbours. Still, the phvsieal obstacles of 

and t t Chinese mandarins 
t n • -r the natural timidity 

fo. an stral! t watched that it is next to imp<assible 
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profit by the present state of matters^ or whether the Lamas would risk any intercourse 
between their serfs and the more enlightened Indians. In order to make a 'Til^etan 
trade remunerative, INIr. Edgar pointed out, years ago, that it would be necessary to oi)en 
up not only one but all the Himalayan passes. Up to the present date we have seen 
nothing to render this revolutionary measure less a sine qnd non for trade witli ^Middle 
Asia. Colonel Lewin considers that if the flock-owners of Tiljet were made aware of the 
fact that at the foot of the Himalayas there was a steady market for their wool, they would 
drive their slieep thither, and return with our products in exchange. In the same way, 
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and with improved roads and open passes, large quantities of cows, sheep, goats, cheese, and 
butter would be brought into India from the same source. At present the expoit 
of live stock is limited to the carrying capacity of the animals. The tradei> dii\e 
before them sufficient sheep, goats, or yaks to supply themselves with food on the road, 
and to carry the merchandise and goods which they bring with them. Of late }eau e%en 
the few ponies, which at one time were bought for sale, have decreased in number and 
increased in price, so that at present coarse woollen blankets and carpets, a little sheep b 
wool (to the Northern and Central Himalayan districts), yaks^ tails, musk, borax, and 
rhubarb, are the main exports from Tibet to India. A Tibetan in wintei, oving 
to the severe cold, is ^^ike a moving hed,^^ so heavily is he clothed. Hence English 
woollens would always be in great demand. However, the Tibetans are somewhat peculiar 
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in reg^ard to the colours of their garments. “ They will not wear blue or black, and 
only persons of rank wear velvet; their favourite colours are scarlet, purple, ’liver 
brown, an.l a snulT-eoloured yellow. Turkey red cloths, prints, and flowered calicoes 
arc in gor.d demand. Imitations of Indian handkerchiefs and Kashmir shawls are veiy 
jiopular among the lower classes; chintzes do not seem to be worn. Cottons are not 
u.sed save for linings, and as coverings for sacred pictures. Cheap silk handkerchiefs 
would meet with a large sale here, especially if the sacred sentence, ‘ Om mani padmi 
houm,' were woven into the fabric.^' Tl.ere is a good demand for indigo and opium, and 
quicksilver, vermilion, and red and white lead are also imported for gilding the roofs of 
religious houses. INIirrors, glass, and lanterns find a ready sale, and cutlery would be in 
great demand were the articles more manufactured after native models. Colonel Lewin 
considers that the best trade route would be from Darjeeling to China via Tibet— this 
line, not only opening up Tibet, but tapping the rich province of Se-chuen, with its 
;10,000,000 inhabitants, and its silk, tea, rhubarb, musk, jade, amber, and cinnabar. AVheu 
railway communication has been extended up the valley of the Brahmapootra, an even better 
route might be found through Assam, hut for the present this line is not available. The 
Tibetans are a peaceful, well-educated, and commercially well-disposed mce, and as their 
faith-that of Buddha-is based on the equality and brotherhood of mankind, religious 
latolerance does not exist as a harrier against intercommunication with other nations. '’tIic 
L amas, or governing class, have an interest in keeping up the present state of affairs. They 
derive a profit from the duties on imported goods and on the sale of permits to traders ; 
while the traders do not desire to see ns competing with them, as this rivalry would soon 
reduce their present enormous gains. The Chinese, in addition to these fears, dread that 
we shall oust them from their political pre-eminence in the country. However, as the 
Chefoo Convention sanctions us having intercourse with the country, and sending a mission 
uther. It IS not likely that consuls will long be absent from Shigatze and Lhassa, 
or that trading posts such as the Russians have at Kiakhta, in Siberia (p. Ifl), will not 
be established on the frontier— s.ay at Chumbi and Phaki.* 

Ihe Chinese gained a footing in Tibet so early that in the year 821 the country paid 
tr.bu e to it, hut It was not until the year 1720 that the whole of it came under the yoke 
0 ekin. Lven yet the Government is to some extent under the control of the Buddhist 
priests, or Lamas, and except in seeing that their tribute is paid, the Chinese leave the 
peop e veiy much to themselves. But the large military force maintained in the country is 
Tr r Chinese generals, who also keep in their hands the direction of the 

mole, A T I'l noticed that in passing from China, the 

ther lo ll A ” " orders no longer became law; 

elecwliorf' ' IVI officials do not issue tlioir mandates in the peremptory manner xisunl 

Tibetans to i they make requests, and do not even exj^ect the 

Sheffield Moe(in;r, 1879; .J 

Survey of India for 1877 8’* fit 1 ’ j* \ l*-xidonitions m AVostcni I'ilH'i" ('* Keport of the 

18w- 8. cited m 0 / t>a- Hoy., I G.oy,„j>t.ia,l Socaty, 1879, p. 414). 
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may be added that, though there are no diseases peculiar to the country, goitre — as is 
also the case in other parts of Central Asia — prevails to a frightful extent in the more 
mountainous districts. In some of these parts more than two-thirds of the population 
have swellings on their throats, some of enormous size. 

In Tibet proper tliere are several towns, but the only one of marked interest is the 
capital, Lhassa, where reside the Dalai-lama, or chief Buddhist priest, and the principal 
Chinese political agents. The town is built on a level plain, 11,910 feet above the level 
of the sea, surrounded by mountains, and dotted over with populous monasteries. 
Though this region is so elevated, it yields harvests of barley and millet, has abundant 
pastures, and there are clumps of trees, and even gardens, round the towns and monasteries. 
The city itself has a circumference of two-and-a-half miles, the central object in vhich 
is a Buddhist temple, containing images richly inlaid with gold and precious stones. The 
bazaars are kept by Tibetans, Kashmiri, Ladaki, and Nepaulese merchants, many of whom 
are Mohammedans, though Chinese merchants are common. AVestern Tibet was much 
exposed to incursions of the Tui'ki tribes, and in the early part of the seventeenth century was 
annexed to the Sikh Empire of Bunjeet Singh. It now forms part of the territory of the 
Maharajah of Kashmir.* 


CHAPTER V. 


Burmah : The Country and the GovERNniENT. 


In the course of our description of Tibet we have more than once touched on the banks 
of a river, mysterious as to its source, but familiar as to its termination. AA here it rises 
is not yet known, but as it flows through Independent and British Burmah, and is for 
hundreds of miles navigated by ships and lines of steamers, there are not inan^' ii\eis of 
Asia better known than the Irrawaddy— the Father of AVaters,"" and the great drainer of 
Further India (pp. 113, 117) . At one time it was believed that the Sanpoo was the upper water 
of this great river, but this hypothesis recent researches have completely disproved (p. 102). In 
all likelihood, its main source is the Lu River, which rises in the uplands of Tibet; 

■ but the exact source is still a mystery, in spite of the many efforts made to solve 
it.*f* Its course runs pretty nearly due south, and though, for the leasons ment.oned, 
it is difficult to say exactly how long it is, roughly speaking it may be said to flow for 
1,200 miles, receiving on its way to the sea large tributaries like the Ning-thee, Mogonny, 


• For a description of the religious relations of Tibet, sec “The Peoples of the World,” A^ol. IV., pp. 120-14G, 
whore also will he found a fuller account of the Lamas, their mode of election, their monasteries, and the capital of 

the country. 

t Yule: “Mission to Ava,” p. 273 and Appendix G ; Fytche : “ Burmah, Past and Present” (18j8), \ ol. I,, 
p. 268 ; Anderson: “The Irrawaddy and its Sources” {Journal of the Jioyal Geographical Vol. XI,., 18(0, 

p. 268), and references on p. 102; sec also Desgodins : “Le Thibet” p. 293. 
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Af.tli Kli;i, ati'l T;ijt;iini^. P»riu'(’c)i linim'oon oil tlio oast niul liassciii on llie west it 
t‘>i‘in- a dolla, ^-'iiu-tiinos partially nvorllowed, ((‘inprisin^ about iH/MlO scjiiaro miles of 
t'i>re-t. iriili uro, am! pasture laiulj and traversed by an inextricable network of tlie 
I ivi-r's bran* lie-. 'I’lu* euri'ent is navii^abli' oven at low water for large vessels as far as Ava, 
and 't*‘aniers drawing four feet of water have no ditlieidfy in reaeliing Bbamo, 5S0 miles 
I'lTun the nientli. In tlie course of its traverse tlie Irrawaddy jiasses through Lower and 
I p]M i* Hurinab, and ( Imin, so that its nioutbs iwv ninler British control, and therefore the 
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ii\ei, whieli lorins the main entrance info llie aneitud empire of Ava, is really a British 
ii\ei. iliirmali is int^'iseeted by other rivers, siu-li as the Kyen-tlweii, Sittang, and Salween, 
all of whii'h rnn towards the Indian Orean. ddie Salween, like the Irrawaddy, forms a huge 
tlelta at its month, which it (Oerilows during t he rainy st'asoii, but in its ujiper portion it 
iu>he.s tluoiigb magnilit'cnt tb-liles. ]( is, liowawer, owing to tbe fre(|nent obstacles in its 
<'liannel, piaetieally useless as a highway into tbe interior. 

1 In lio\ineeof Bnrmab, Hirma, vn- luM'mpin' of Ava,*’ was at one time much more 
extensive than it is at pivs,-nt. In early times the kingdoms of Ava and Pegu eou- 
b'lHb'd for tlie mastery, but by 17:, tlie latter bad obtained tbe upper baiul. However, 
• oon altei, llit loundei of the last dynasty latse, and subduing tbe Poguans, incorporated 
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Ihfiir country with his own, and his successors continued to extend its influence and hounds 
until the year IS^d, when they came into collision with the British. The rcsidt of the 
war which ensued was the imposition of a heavy line on the Burmese, and the surrender 
by them of a great part of their country, in addition to the sovereign rights which they 
claimed over Assam and several neighhouring petty states. In ISod, the insolence of 
the Burmese Court to our representative, the outrages of the people and officials on 
British seamen, and their general hostility to ns, brought on a second war, which, 
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though like the first, not altogether one continuous success for the British, resulted 
so far disastrously to the Burmese that they lost the cities of Pegu (p. 11~) and the 
whole of that province, which was accordingly formally annexed to India, and as part of 
British Burmah became henceforward an integral part of the Empire. The war had also 
this secondary effect, that it deprived the Burmese of any seaports, the whole of the coast- 
lying country being under our sway, only the inland or rolling hilly counti^ boin 

Burmah proper. 

Since that date in 1S67 — permission was obtained for British steamers to navig-ate 

Burmese waters; and to Bhamo, accordingly, the Irrawaddy Flotilla Company ran a fort- 
nightly steamer. The late king also showed considerable interest in the development of 
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the coinmerciul iesouroe.s of his country, by assisting- various expeditions despatched to 
endeavour to ojtcii uj) the trade with Western Cliina via Burmah. But, subsequently, 
the evil councillors who have always been abundant at IMandalay, the capital, quite obtained 
the upi)er hand. The old king died in October, 1878 ; his successor, Theebaw, a young man 
of twenty, indulged in .such a wild orgie of drunkenness and murder, that it was found 
necessary to withdraw the British Kesident from his court, and afterwards to dethrone him, 
and, on the 2(lth of February, to formally annex his kingdom. 

The inesent Province of Burmah, including its tributary states, comprises about 277,000 
si|uare miles, and a population roughly estimated at between six and seven millions. 
In the northern part of the country the inhabitants are chiclly Singphos, Shans, and other 
half-wild tribes ; the eastern districts, or Shan states {p. 128), are peopled by tribesmen 
who only acknowledge the Mandalay Government under protest; while, lopped of these 
(juasi-independent parts, Burmah altogether does not contain more than 132,000 square 
miles, with a population of .1,000,000, scattered over “a varied surface of rolling upland, 
mtersjiersed with alluvial basins and sudden ranges of hills,^' the country sloping upwards 
from the coast until it reaches the snowy highlands of the north, which contribute so many 
of tin; rivers which drain the region described, and where alluvial tracts are rare. 


PliODlKTS. 


Take it as a whole, Upiier Burmah is not so fertile as the lower-lying maritime 
tracts of Lower Burmah, but on the ui-lands rice of many different kinds, maize, millet, 
wheat, various kinds of pulse, indigo, cotton, and tobacco flourish. But the sugar-cane, 
which has from time immemorial been known to the Burmese, is not much cultivated, 
although the .liinatc seems ].artieuhirly well suited for its growth. Jlost of fheir sugar 
—of a coarse, but cheap, (piality— is made from the juice of the Palmyra palm, wldch 
is abundant in the country south of the caj.ital. The tea-plant is indigenous, and is 
cultivated by the wild tribes nho live at a disfance from JIandalay ; but the hlaiiet, 
or ],iekled tea, whicli is a favourite Burman relish, seems obtained from an entirely 
different plant— the FJ,co,le<nlr,n, ■/>/,/. Mangoes, oranges, citrons, i-ine-apples, custard 
ai'plcs, iilantains, jacks, jiapayas, yams, and sweet ])otatoes are grown. Onions are less 
comm in, but cap.-itum, which, after salt, is the most common condiment in the country, 
„iown e\ei\wheie. Ihe varied surface of the country yields an equally varied flora, 
lere are but few deciduous trees, hut owing to the identiful moisture and the warmth 
10 .itmos])luie, Geneial l-yfehe notices that the plains are during the greatest part 
e voai enamelled with a most exuberant vegefation and flowers of the brightest 
nies w 11 e the mountains are clothed to their tojis “ with perennial foliage of endless 
^a^ety, bright with the venlure of perpetual spring.” It is also curious to find on the 
l-l.-ns and on low lulls extra-tropical plants, which only ai-pear on the opposite coast, and 
>n India generally on the mountains, and at an elevation of several thousand feet, and 
consequently in a much lower temperature. This cannot be attributed-as has been douc- 
he moisture of the climate; for the same peculiar moisture of tropical and temperate 
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forms of vosretatiou occurs i 


u I'pper Burmab, where the rainfall i.-; much les.?, and 
the atmospliere drier also than in BL>n,i>-al.* All the trees found in India llourish in 
Burmab, and though with the loss of Pegu the Burmese were deprived of their iinest 
forests of teak, vet fine timber trees are still abundant. Among the most graceful of 
these is the Auiliersfiu nMlls, peculiar to Peg’u. It grows to a lieight of forty feet, 
and is beautiful in the extreme, its slender pendulous branches being covered with l>right 
green foliage, draperied with large pea-blossonicd-shaped Howers of scarlet and gold, 
which hang down from its graceful arches in tassels more than a }aul long. Di. 
Wallich considers that when this tree is in foliage and blossom it is one of the most 
superb objects which can be imagined. It is unequalled in the flora of the East, and 

I presume not surpassed in magnificence and elegance in any part of the world. The 

fragrant gold-coloured blossom of the Champac {MkheUa champaca), with which the 
Burmese and Indian women deck their hair, but the strong aromatic scent of which is 
disagreeable to bees, is another favourite ornament of Burmese gaulens. The Altsua, oi 
Gungu, is another tree which readily attracts the eye of a new comer, and thoUj^li the 
palm order comprises some twenty species, excepting the cocoa-nut, the Aieca {A. cafecJnf)j 
and the Palmyra {Borassns Jlabellifonuls)^ few of them are very widely distributed. 

The Buddhist sacred books are for the most part written on the leaves of the 
Corypha palm, while, as already noted, sugar is extracted fiom the \einous sap of t e 
Palmyra. “The mode of obtaining the sap is by crushing the young inflorescence, and 
amputating the upper half; the lower is then tied to a leaf-stalk, and has an earthen 
pot attached to its end, which gradually fills with sap, and is removed every morning; 
when replaced, a fresh slice is cut from the wounded end of the inflorescence, an operation 
which is repeated every day until the whole of the raceme is sliced av\aj. In piociii g 

the sugar exactly the same process is follow-ed, hut the inside of the receixer is pon 

with lime, which prevents fermentation taking place ; the juice is afterwards boiled down, 
and finally dried by exposure to the sun in little baskets, and in this foim is so 
Burmah under the name of tan-lyet. The female tree produces three or four times as muc , 
sap as the male, and a good healthy one is said to furnish some three quarts a day, which 
is continued for about five months.’' Pine-apples are so plentiful that in early moining 
on the roads loading to Rangoon, carts laden with them like turnips in England may be 
seen wending their way to market, in which they are sold at the ra e o oui o 
penny, or sometimes even more cheaply. Of the plantain there are at least thirty vai.eti , 

some of which are used as a dessert fruit, and others cooked lu ® 

vegetable. The famous durian (Vol. IV., p. 255) will not grow m Upper Burmah bu 
before the annexation of Pegu the Kings of Burmah used to have this fruit despatched 

to them from Martaban by horse post. In that country it is as a a ' ‘ 

Malaysia, and its warmest friends indignantly deny that it is so notorious y ev . 

except when it putrefies, as it does very rapidly after being completely ripe. Bamboos 
of many varieties are found, and are so valuable that the Bhatoos, one of the hill 

^ TCm-tz* Journal of the Asiatic Societt/ of Bengal 

* Mason ; “ The Natural Productions of Buiroah (18.o ) , ^ (.^Iquhoun and Hallett : “ Report 

(1874); Colquhoun ; “ Aci-oss Chr^'se ” (1883), and Among the 
on the Railway Connection of Burmah and China” (1887), &c. 
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of India, offer worship to it as tlie impersonation or roiwoscntative of the deity of the 

forest. But of all the forest products of Burmah, the teak {Twttmia gramlk) is the most 

valuahle, both for homo use and as an article of export. There are a great number of 

\aiicties, but most juobably they all belong to the same botanical species. It comes to 

maturity in about eighty years, when for eighty or ninety feet it will average a girth 

of tuelve to sixteen feet. It does not grow in large clumps, but is scattered through 

the forest in the proportion of about one teak-tree to four hundred other trees. In The 

teak forests proper the jirojxirtion is about one in three hundred, but conlined to certain 

localities, where, as noted by Dr. IMcClelland, it constitutes the prevailing tree for a few 

bundled yards, “seldom for a mile continuously.”* In ISIu-TO the area of the teak 

forests reserved by the Government of Pegu was d;iu,SsU acres, and the products of them 

delivered at the central depdts during that year was 10,007 tons, which realised at auction 

the a\erngo of £.j ISs. per ton. In all, the total amount of teak exported from the 

Burmese ports was in the year mentioned 1G;J,10-1. tons. Iron-wood Engghyemr 

{S/<ore,i), ebony, &e., are ahso obtained, and from two varieties of DijjU'rocarpits wood'^ 

oil IS extracted. A triangular excavation is made in the bole of the tree, and on a 

lire being lighted therein the oil begins to How freely info an earthen vessel plaeed 

to receive it. A single tree will yield from thirty to forty gallons in a season without 
injury. 

Catechu is the inspissated brown juice obtained by decoction and evaporation from 
the heart wood of Mimosa catcc/ni, and is exported in considerable (piantity for the use 
of tanners and dyers, and also for the adulteration ol' various articles of commerce, amono- 
otiei.s tea 1 he shellac and varnish used by the Burmese in their laecjuer-ware mamifaeture 
are also obtained in these forests, and exported in small quantities. 

Iron has been worked in the country from the earliest times; and as coal has been 
discovered in various places, the materials for mining industry are in existence. Tin is 
worked with success, and gold, silver, bismuth, nitre, amber, jade, galena, copper, plumbago, 
an iniony, &c exist in some abundance. Sulpliiiret of antimony has been workeil, thouoli 
W. hout much profit; and the inanufaeture of salt, which was at one time a considerable 
■ndustiy, IS now partially abandoned, English salt of a better qiialitv being imported much 

';r; “t -j ,he cui J. 

uin J> mg to Bhamo their manulaeturcs to oiler in exchange. Long before the 

American oil-wells were discovered “Rangoon earth oil,” or jietrolmim, was known in 
rZe'^xG f of candles fmm the 

Th‘e weZ are sRuZ: ' '""i 

each yields from 25o' tcr\ toa’'li*''"] Z"!! 

being somethino- like OOo’ toiw f>-om all of thorn 

well is of the e r " r "''on first taken out of the 

odour The colour, and of strong, puncront, aromatic 

-loui The wells are private property, and. General Eytelie tells usl have^iee; in the 

“ Heport on the TciiK- Forests of Pe...^ (,8..) ; Bryce: Doov.inys t;.,. .... An,..,. 18S6. 
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possession of the same families for many years. They do not allow iiiterlDpers to dig* any 
wells in the vicinity ; and by mutual agrcoinent no well can be sold or mortgaged cxccjit 
to a well-owner. Ihe Government used formerly to exact a ro\'a]tv of live ]^er cent, on 
the value of the produce^ but this varied in amount according to the caprice or exiu’cncies of 
the reigning king. The precious stones of Burmah are chiclly the ruby and sapjihire, found 
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by sinking pits in the district sixty or seventy miles north-cast from the capital. One of 
the many titles of the King of Burmah was Lord of the Rubies/' and a line specimen of 
this precious gem was_, next to the possession of a white elephant, one of that monarch's 
most valued treasures. Some of the finest rubies known have been obtained within 
his territories; and it is believed that in the Royal Treasury there were stones far sur- 
passing anything which the eyes of the outer world have as yet lighted on. The Crown 
laid claim to the produce of the ruby mines, and all finds that exceeded the value of £10 
were sent to the Treasury. It may therefore be understood that not a great number of 
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rubies of Hint price wore allowed to come before the eyes of the officials, it beino- 

(leeide.lly to (he profit of the tinder to break a large one into two or three pieces, and 

thus be able to keep it for himself. The Yu or jade mines were worked by i>riN-atc 

individuals, each of whom paid a licence for this privilege, and was entitled to all he un- 

earthed. -Afomien, in the Chinese province of Yun-nan, used at one time to have almost 

a monopoly of the jade manufacture, and to this day many of the smaller articles are 
produced in that city. 

Roaming through the Burmese forests are the cleiihant and the one and two horned 

species of rhinoceros. The tiger, the leopard, the wild hog, several species of deer, and 

many of the more familiar animals of India, are also often met with ; and in the Irrawaddy 

hves a species of dolphin [OrccUu) corresponding to, but different from, the “ soosoo ” 

(PI, !(, 1111.11,,) of the Ganges. The birds are very numerous, and comprise, among othei-s, the 

peacock and various species of ibis, pheasant, partridge, and quail. In the waters numerous 

forms of fish abound.* The buffalo, o;c, and horoe are used as beasts of burden. Elephants 

are reserved for the use of the king; while it is a piece of familiar knowledge to all 

the world that in Burmah, as m Siam, an albino form of that pachyderm is so highly 

valued that it is kept at court in state befitting a prince of the blood royal. Dogs, cats, 

goats, and sheep are seen, but as they arc neglected, it need not surprise us that they 

are of a poor description. The camel is unknown, and the only asses in the country 
are those broug^Iit from China. 


GoVKRNirEXT, AND IXDl'STllY. 

Tlie king ruled as an absolute monarch, but justice was, on the whole, fairly ad- 
ministered (for the East); and, contrary to the wont in such countries, women, thouHi 
oecupMiig a degraded position in Burmah, were permitted access to the courts of law In 
their own names. Bribery and extortion, however, prevailed, as might be expected froih 
the .system adojited, for few Burmese officials received fixed salaries. The higher di<r. 
nitaries were paid by the assignment of land or forced labour, and the lower by what 
they could make in the way of bribes, perquisites, and other pickings, which made the 
administration of the law and the sale of "justice" so lucrative a trade in Burmah. 
lliis system was, however, not peculiar to King Thoebaw's domain, but prevailed to even 
a worse extent in nearly all the neigliboiiring countries. The police were exceediiK-ly 
Mieompotent the punishments cruel in the extreme, and, as many prisoner in our wars 
can testify torture was a common aeeompaninieiit of prison life, and was resorted to by the 

.».k ..mon,. IW onloasl, of sooioty, 
oicc 1011 viotims to liny fines to procure iiiiliier troatnient.t 

-VO, veil''''"'" T "“"S'' ■'■»>>» of 

Co. rt ir, '" “ '-"osponili,,- Jegrec lue^live to tUo 

It. loll-toxes, taireo „„ ogrieiiUnre. on frnit.trees, tol..,eeo-l,„„l, „„ teak-forests, o« 

•/ 

. ./ r;/ (is,„) ; Anaerson: “ .Sf.o„(i,ic Ro-.ults of the Yun-ntiu Expotlifion ” (ISSOl to 

t Per „ n„„„. „,e .pn, ^ 
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petroleum-springs, on the fislieries, on salt-manufactories, ou the eggs of the green turtle, 
and on edible swallows^-nests were among those commonly exacted. Eut, in addition, extra- 
ordinary imposts for the enrichment of favourites or to supply the exhausted exchequer 
of the king were frequently resorted to, and could not be detailed in any systematic schedule 
of Burmese taxation. The civilisation of the country was in 18S5 stationary, if not 

retrograding, and little money was spent on public works, the main extravagance in tliat 
direction being for the repair of the Buddhist temples, on one of wliieh more than 
£d0,000 was lavished in gilding and general decoration. The Burmese commerce finds its 
way through Lower Bnrmah to the sea, and consists of the articles mentioned ; but a 
considerable amount of goods pass overland to China, the Ava cotton being in special 
demand among the Celestials, while, on the other hand, the Chinese silk is valued in 
Burmah.* But in the northern part of Burmah most of the trade is carried on at fairs in 
connection with the religious festivals. All commerce in Burmah is, or was, much impeded 
by the want of a p»roper circulating medium. There is no coined money, and the pieces of 
silver which are used in lieu thereof are so frequently alla 3 'ed, and in all cases of such 
indeterminate weight, that much trouble and expense are continuallv incurred in getting tliem 
-weighed and assayed. For small pa^nneiits lead is emidoyed. jMoney brings from :lo to Gil 
per cent, interest, according to the character of the security for its repayment; and altogether 
the commercial state of the country is veiy low. The people excel in several arts. Their 
architecture bears the impress of India, and is chiefly practised in wood, tiiough the elaborate 
carving and the rich gilding, which are carried to an extraordinary extent, give the houses an 
appearance of splendour out of all proportion to their rather flimsy character. The finest 
buildings are those devoted to religious purposes, and of these there is a prodigious number; 
but the private erections are usually not veiy imposing, owing to the people’s prejudices 
against any one walking over their heads preventing the architect from rearing his handiwork 
higher than one storey. Cotton is woven, on a rude loom ; and though the fabric is durable, 
the Burmese women have never yet attained to the skill of their Indian sisters in the textile 
arts. Silk cloth is manufactured from raw material, either raised within tlieir own borders 
or imported from China, t from which countiy most of the porcelain used in Burmah comes. 
They smelt iron, but not being able themselves to prepare steel, the few common articles of 
cutlery — such as swords, spears, knives, carpenters’ tools, &c. — made bv them are of metal 
brought from Bengal, The late king, conceiving that the Burmese defeats during the 
two wars with the British were owing to the want of cannon on his part, brought all manner 
of Euroj)ean and other adventurers to his capital to cast these lethal weapons for him ; and 
it is said that the number and variety of inefficient artillery possessed by his successor wore 
remarkable. But it is in the jewellery art that Burmese skill is chiefly displayed. IMany 
of their ornaments of repousse gold and silver are very tasteful, and their cups and similar 
vessels are often executed with much power. Yet the tools employed are few and rough. The 
bellows used by jewellers and workers in metals other than gold and silver General Fytche 

* For trade routes to China, see Coryton : Journal of the Itoyal Geographical Society^ Vol. XLV. (18".!)), 
pp. 229-249; and for the proposed railway Mr. Colquhoun’s “ Report’; and his “ Burma and the Barmans” (188.3). 

t Orthodox Buddhists, from their horror of destroying life, look upon sonculturc with abhorrence. Hence 
from tim immemorial those practising it have resided in villages by themselves— outcasts, holding little inter- 


course with their neighbours. 
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describes as consistiiii^ of a couple of wooden cylinders, their diameter being- proportioned to 
the force required. 1'hese cylinders are httod with pistons, alternately ""raised and depressed 
by one or two men, and the air, forced out at an aperture in the lower end of the apparatus, 
is coiidncted into the lire by an iron tube.'' By means of these simple bellows they are 
enabled to melt tlie hardest metals. Ivory and wood-carving- are also executed in clear and 

bold alfo /r/icro, and in most artistic designs; yet the sister art of painting is in 
Burmah at a very low ebb. Bell-easting is an art wiiich the Burmese take a great 

pride in, and in which they have accordingly attained a considerable degree of perfection. 
Ill 17lh> the largest bell in the world, with the exception of the one presented by the 
Jnnpress .Viine to the jMoscow Cathedral, was cast at Mengoon. Their gongs are also 
excellent, and possess a much finer and deeper tone than those made by the Chinese. 

The Burmese, thougli not artists in the proper sense of the term, have a keener sense of 

the harmonics of colour and design than most of the neighbouring natives, and on their 

best lacquered uare — made of fine cane and bamboo-work, covered with a red and yellow 
and black or yellow lacquer — fanciful and sometimes elegant designs are traced. 


Cities, etc. 

Mandalay, the capital of Upper Burmah, is a city only thirty years old, and is 

laid out in a square, each side of which is a little over a mile in length, and is entirely 

enclosed by a crenelated brick wall 2G feet high and 3 feet tliicdc, as well as by strong 
earthworks, and by buttresses protruding from the wall, at intervals of about 200 feet. 
The walls are pierced by twelve gates, each surmounted by a pavilion, or notch, with 
doulde or triple roofs, and GO feet from the wall a deep moat, 100 feet in width, has been 
dug’, and is always kept full of water. Tlie moat is crossed by four bridges, but being made 
of wo(id, and easily raised at the approach of an enemy, there is no provision made for 

their protection except Irom the wall. In round numbers the houses inside and outside 

the nails will he abt)ut 12,1)00, and the inhabitants about GO, 000. The former palace is 
the centre of the city, and is strongly protected by hriek walls and a teak stockade. In 
the city there was always a considerable garrison. But the Burmese army, thougli much 
unproved as a iigliling madiine since the time wo last encountered it, was in 1S85 still con- 
temptible. Ibcre was as among the Easterns, and esjiceially among the Mongols — no 
distinction between the civil and military services. ""Treasurers and judges were expected to 
take the command of armies. The Burmese army comprised the whole population of adult 
males, oi, lathcr, as much of tlie population as could he brought together bv a forced conscrip- 
tion. Sometimes they were collected from i^artieular provinces, townships, or districts, but on 
groat occasions levies were made of the whole population. The oflieials then became generals. 
Such an aim) was a mere rabble. It was witbout any discipline or military virtue. It was 
lormidable only to the petiy tribes and natives in the neighbourhood." The late king’s 
father had occasionally employed Europeans to drill his army, but, as circumstances proved, 
a very small amount of success attended his olTorts in this direction. Ava was for a long 
time tlie cajdtal of tlie Empire, and gave its name to the country, Ava being formerly 
much more familiar as the designation of the region we are now deseribintr than Burmah. 
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But for many years past it has been almost deserted. Pagham must in earlier times 
have been a fine city^ but at present consists almost solelv of a vast area of ruined templeSj 
chiefly of the cruciform vaulted type.* There are several other cities^ l)ut none of them 
— with the exception of Bhamo — are of much importance, the chief towns having always, 
in modern times at least, been on the sea- coast, and therefore under British rule. The 
Burmese capital has been often changed. The first mentioned in Burmese history is 
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Tagoung, founded 500 years B.c, Afterwards the seat of government was at Prome, two 
towns of the name of Pagham, Pauya, Tsagain, Ava, Toungoo, Pegu, Amarapura, and other 
cities, and once it even threatened to be at Arakan.f 


Climate and Diseases. 

As these two questions more nearly concern the European temporarily or foi a length 
of time requiring to reside in Burmah, we may devote the last of oui notes on the 

* Yule: “Narrative of the Mission to Ava under Sir Arthur Pha)Te ” (1859). t Fytchc: “Burmah, 

Past and Present/’ Vol. I., p- 30 ; Scott : “ The Burman” (1880), and “ Burmah, Past and Present ” (1885). 
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couiiti-y fo tliem. On the coast there ave only two seasons, the wet and the di-y. The 
fomier depends on tlie pievalenee of the north-east and the latter on the south-west 
monsoon. In Upiier Biirniah — that is, the country independent until 1886 — no rain 
falls, and there are three seasons, the hot, cold, and rainy. In iNIay or June there are 
sliowers, hut it is not until the autumn that the heavy rains come. Then from the 

middle of October till early in April the weather is cool. The interval, however, between 
-\prd and August is hot — the thermometer often rises to 85^ and even 100° — rarely above 
the latter limit, but just as rarely falling below the former. Even the coast region (Lower 
Hurmah) General Fytehe considers, taking it all the year round, to be much cooler than 

llengal. The south-west monsoon sets in earlier, and hence the intense heat which 

immediately precedes the coinineiicemeiit of the rains is shorter. A sultry night is a 
rarity, and in the lower portion of the provinces, owing fo their proximity to the sea, 
there is generally a bree/e. Even further inland the natural formation of the country in 
valleys enables the residents to benefit by these winds. When the rain does fall it pours 
with no niggard downfall. In 1870, at the sea-coast town of IMaulmain, ISl-G inches 
fell— 50-^ inches in the month of August. On the 27th May, 1857, H-97 inches were 

recorded. " The rain descends from the land skies,” writes the late Chief Commissioner of 

Ihirmah, “in den.se sheets, accompanied with vivid lightning and crashing peals of 
thunder, and during the paroxysm of the monsoon has an appearance as if Heaven in 
Its justice had deemed fit to immerse in a second cataclysm an impenitent world.” In 
I jiper Ihirmah drought is sometimes experienced, but haiipily famines, such as are too 
familiar to many parts of India, are iinknown. Those which have occurred are ascribed 
more to devastating wars and political causes than to soil and climate. Snow, it is 
almost needle.ss to saig is unknown, but at the commencement of the south-west monsoon 
storms of hail are not un frequent. On the higher ranges of mountains frost is, however, 
c.xjienenced during tlie middle of the north-east monsoon. The climate, though trying, 
like all parts of the tropics, is not particularly dangerous. The regiments stationed both on 
the coast and on the frontier enjoy excellent lieaKli. The complaints most prevalent arc 
oover, ysentery, and liver diseases, maladies from which the natives themselves are not free, 
lough their sturdy and vigorous appearance proves that Burmah is not a land of pestilence. 
1-rom a sanitary point of view, the soldiers’ worst enemy in this, as in other parts of the 
Knst, ,s the fatal facility for indulging in insobriety. “It’s a fine country; lots to drink, 
}ou arc always dry,” was the encomium passed on it by Private Thomas Atkins.* 
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either to Buvmah or Siam, are really independent. They are known as the Slian States, a 
term which includes much of the Laos country, partially under the authority of the King' 
of Anam. Xieng- Mai, the capital of Laos, is said to contain 50,000 inhabitants. It 
stands on a jdaiu on the right bank of the IMenam, 500 miles north of Bangkok, the 
capital of Siam. The other villages and towns (pp. I'Zl, 124) are unimi)ortant. The 
Karens also inhabit a mountainous country, partially independent. Western Karennee has 
asked to be annexed to Lower Burmah, owing to the assumption of authority on the part 
of the Burmese over it; but for the present the i^eople are independent.* 

Lower Burmah. 

The way this province of India was acquired has already' been explained ; until the 
kingdom of Burmah was annexed, this province was known as British Burmah ; to distinguish 
it from the Upper — or formerly independent — section it is now termed Lower Burmah. 
The part of the country intersected by the mouth of the Irrawaddy is flat, but the south, 
east, and part of the north are more or less mountainous, some portions of the country 
being so rugged as to render cultivation impossible. Tenasserim — one of the three 
divisions, Arakan and Pegu being the other two — is divided from Siam by a high range 
of hills. Blue Mountain, one of the peaks on the northern frontier of the province, rises 
to a height of 7,000 feet, and some of the other elevations throughout the country are not 
much less. For instance, the mountains of Tenasserim are about 5,000 feet high, and 
throughout their extent are covered Avith dense jungle, in which live no human beings. 
Indeed, a large part of the country is clothed with forest containing the teak and other 
timber-trees, which constitute a great portion of the riches of the country. Rivers also 
intersect it everywhere, some of them navigable for considerable distances; but the 
population is small compared with the extent and capabilities of the country. In the 
year 1881 their number was placed at 3,736,771, scattered over an area comprising 
something like 88,500 square miles. The great majority of these are Buddhists, the 
remainder being Mohammedans, Hindoos, Christians, and Pagans of various types. The 
province contained several towns, but only two of them have a population exceeding 
10,000, Rangoon, the capital, containing, in 1881, over 134,000 people, though at the date of 
writing this census is believed to greatly under-estimate the number of inhabitants of the 
principal seaport of Burmah. t Under the British Government the country has rapidly 

increased in population, and its prosperity has been so great that no other province of 
India can compare with it. This is the best proof that our rule has been to the 
benefit of the natives. Tliis they themselves acknowledge, though a few disafPected 
individuals in Rangoon and elsewhere, acting, it is believed, as the tools of the vain 
Woongyees of Upper Burmah, sometimes exhibit signs of desiring to disturb the j-jeace. 
This, however, is not likely to be broken by any large number of the people. They 
know well that under the King of Burmah they enjoyed no such privileges, or an 

* O’Riley: “Journal of a Tour in Karennee” (1856). 

t Lower Burmah credits India with a million of surplus revenue, while its exports are nearly eight millions 
sterling and its imports about a million less. The revenue of Upper Burmah is estimated at £665,000, and its 
frontier trade at £1,100,000. 
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nj)proacli to the comfort and freedom they now possess. Under their own rulers they 
were oppressed hy rapacious viceroys, whose only thoug-ht was to till their coll’ers. Torture 
was resorted to in all judicial diliicullies, hut, except in cases of treason or sacrilege, money 
could expiate even an olTeuce so serious tliat not only the actual criminal but all his relations 
would have been nnule to share in the punishment. No man dared to grow rich, knowing 
that his poverty was his main safeg'uard from oppression and robbei'v. Thus in time 
trade languished, and industry was liinited simj)!}' to provide for the worker^s daily 
want^--. S., sensible were (lie Hnrmcsc of the difference between British and native rule that, in 
«l)ite <*f tlie almo>t sacred regard they paid to their monarcli and tlieir country, nianv of them 
. veil hefnre tl.e annexati.m migrated across the frontier, s.. as to he under our proteetion. 



Tll.I.A(iE IN Tin: 


INTKltlOU or L.U.)S. 


ho example of the llritisli lulmi.iist ration had even an iniluenee on the kino- 

nmse . ■ t one time all olheials, court favourites, and de]>endants were paid either by 

'7. , 1 lahonr of the i>eo]ile living- on these lands. 

u O" -O'e the (hief ministers and inmates of the zenana were paid fixed salaries, 
a le oim lowever, whieh only made the king- more absolute than ever, and did not niueh 
prove e conditn.n of his snhjeets. Indeed, to improve (he subject’s condition was 

t ... idea which ol ten crossed tl.e mind of a Ih.r.nese niona.-eh. The first o-.-eat 

he'w'r*^ n'ni'l'V tT -""l"?' V, and as such 

.s cut (led to then- Inho,,.-. Land is in Lnrmah so plentiful that it has never 

tl- valuable 

.se p oduce for him, (he balance remaining- after the Government officials had taken 

the.r sl.a..es he.ng considered a kind of g.-atuily on the sovereign’s part to his 1 
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In this way the reveiiuo of the king was calculated to reach over £800,01)0, iu addition 
to various perquisites and exactions the value of which it is impossible to exactly calculate. 
Slavery also existed. Some of the slaves were hereditary bondnieii, such as tlmse allotted 
to serve in the pagodas ; and others were debtors, who served until they paid the uttermost 
farthing. But there are still villages of outcasts, who live apart from the rest of the 
world, and with whom few peoi>Ie will hold much intercourse, whose lot is almost as bad. 
Lepers, deformed and mutilated people, all incurables, executioners, collin-makors, and 
others employed in the disposal of the dead are classed as such. 

The productions of Lower Burmah consist of rice, cotton, tobacco, teak, and the articles 
already noticed in our account of Upper Burmah ; and in addition the enterinase of the 
English manufacturer has resulted in the establishment of several rice-husking and saw- 
mills throughout the province, in addition to various others for tlie mauufa< ture of 
silk aiid cotton goods. Education on the English plan has not made much progress, but 
there are attached to the Buddhist monasteries numerous, cheap, and fairlv cflicicnt schools 
of a kind; while Christianity, if rejected liy the Buddhists, is, through the exertion of the 
American missionaries, making headway among the wild Karens. The ]>roviuccs are ruled 
by a Chief Commissioner stationed at Rangoon, who is assisted h}- a number of de])utics and 
other officials. Altogether the country is in a flourishing condition, and may be looked upon 
as one of the portions of India which not only pays the cost of governing, but actually 
yields a surplus for imperial purposes, though large sums are spent on railways, roads, and 
other public works. Rangoon, the capital, lies twenty-six miles up the Rangoon River, 
and at the height of the rice season is a busy place, owing to the presence of so many 
foreign ships taking in cargo. The town runs for about a mile along the river-bank, and above 
three miles inland. The principal thoroughfare, and the one in which are the Government 
offices and the most imposing shops and dwelling-houses, is The Strand, a broad 
macadamised esplanade running along the river-side. The town from the river presents a 
pleasant aspect. Its teak and bamboo houses are shaded with thick tropical vegetation ; 
while the English cantonment, the two or three European churches, and '"several large 
pagodas with gilded richly-ornamented spires,^^ give a semi-Oriental, semi-British aspect to 
this town of the far East. ""Beyond the city/^ writes Mr. Vincent, ""we see a jungle of 
palms and bananas and bamboos stretching away, a wavy sea of green, to the very horizon 
itself.^'" Though the country round the city is of the usual nature of the delta of the 
Irrawaddy (p. 113) — low, sandy, and muddy, and subject to tremendous floods in the rainy 
season — it is not unhealthy. The town itself is laid down in streets — mostly broad, 
macadamised, and clean — running at right angles to each other; and the European houses 
are in the majority of cases raised on piles, and built of plain teak boards with tile roofs. 
The native town or quarter Mr. Vincent, however, considers "" very mean-looking, the huts 
there being of bamboo with palm-leaf-thatched cov'ers.” Maulmain is a town of about 
12,000 people — Burmese, Chinese, Parsees, Armenians, Klings, Jews, Singhalese, and about 
a couple of hundred Europeans — almost hidden amid immense groves of cocoa-nut, palm, 
hetel-nut, banana, papaya, bamboo, and other tropical vegetation. Timber is the great 
trade of the place. The teak-logs are hewn in the forests on the banks of the 
Salween River, and then, after being seasoned, floated down, sometimes for hundreds of 
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miles, to the town. A teak-log is not a light weight anywhere; in a tropical climate to 
handle it is a burden too great for men to bear. Accordingly, elephants are extensively 
employed in this occupation — drawing, stacking, and shifting the immense blocks of wood, 
some <ff which weigh two tons. “A log/'’ we are told by Mr. Vincent, ‘Hhat forty 
coolies coidd scarcely move, an elephant will quietly lift upon bis tusks, and holding it 
there with his proboscis, will carry it to wliatever part of the yard he may be directed by 
his driver. They will also, using trunk, feet, and tusks, put the huge timber as evenly 
and correctly as one could wish. AVhat surprised us most was to see the elephants select 
and pick out 2 >ai'ficular timbers from the centre of an indiscriminate stack or heap of more 
tlian a hundred simply at the command of the driver. The huge boasts are directed 

by the ^ mahouts,^ or drivers, by spoken orders, pressure of the feet on their necks, 

and tlie customary use of the ' aiikus,' or elephant goad. It usually requires a year 
or a year and a half to teach them the ^timber business,* and when thoroughly 

tnnglit they are worth from 500 rupees [£50] upwards, according to their abilities. 
We saw one, a venerable old fellow, nearly ten feet in height, for which the owner 
said he had refused an offer of 3,000 rupees. Sometimes an animal breaks his tusks, 
being foroetl to carry an excessive weight by a stupid or brutal driver, though llie 
elephant knows his own power, and generally refuses to lift more than his tusks can 
safely bear; for if these should be broken off close to the head death would soon 
ensue : if only cracked, they are liooped about with iron bands, and are thus rendered 

serviceable for many years.** At one time most of the teak was j^urchased from the hill 

chiefs, who divided their allegiance between the Kings of Burmah and Siam ; but of 

late the timber, having become scarce, has had to be sought for much further from 

the river banks. Disputes have also arisen between the rival chiefs as to the 

ownership of tlie land on which the logs were cut, and, in addition to caravans having 
been attacked and plundered, often two or three litigants appear to claim jiayment for 
the same log. The TOuIt of tins state of matters formed a serious interference with 
tlie trade of Maulmain, once regarded as the most flourishing town in Lower Burmah.* 
Basscin is an ancient seaport, tlie capital of a large and imj^ortnnt district. Akyab, Arakan, 
Pegu rp. 112), Sittang, Martaban, and Tenassorim may be mentiomxl ns other towns, 


all of wliich have, as troj^ical towns will have, an extreme!}' family likeness. Where, 
in addition, these towns are British, the similarity of one to another is to a stranger 
still more marked, though of course long familiarity enables a resident to differentiate 
sharjdy between the 2 )loasures and miseries of particular districts and stations. 


* Mauliniiin has been selected by MM, Coliiuhoim and Ilallett as the Runnah tennimis of the important 

railway <omnmnieation between that province, Siam, and China, which they advocate. See “Report on the 
Itailway t onnection of Burmah and China, with Account of Explomtion Survey “ (London, 18S7), pp. 16-21, 
and other sources of information eitoJ there. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Siam ; Cambodia ; Anam ; Cocinx-CinxA. 


Under the name of Indo-Chinaj Chen India, or Fartiier India, is comprised Burmah, 
Siam, Cochin-China, and the neig*hbourin^ P^tty chieftainships, principalities, and king- 
doms, including* Cambodia and Anam. China and India limit their extension to the 
noith, while the Bay of Bengal, the Mala}^ Peninsula — the Golden Chersonese of the 
ancients the Gulf of Siam, and the China Sea bound them in other directions. Burmah 
we have already noticed. But Burmah, though in every respect to us more important than 
Siam, was until lately neither so pros]^crous nor on tlio way to such peaceful prosperity 
as the latter. Thai, or Muang Thai — the Free, or the Kingdom of the Free — consists of 
forty-one provinces, but except the northern part of the country, which is mountainous, 
Siam is really one great plain, intersected by two main rivers, to the overflow and silt 
of which it owes its present fertility, and in all likelihood its actual existence, just as 
Holland may be said to be born of the Rhine, and Egypt — so far as the delta is co4r- 
ceriied to be the child of the Nile. The chief of these rivers is the Menam, or ^Meinain, 
which, as in the ease of the Tibetan Sanpoo, is a word simply meaning the river. Hewing 
from the mountains of Yun-nau, it falls, after a course of SOO miles, into the sea thirty 
miles below the city of Bangkok, it and its numerous tributaries draining a vast portion 
of the kingdom. But the Menam is not only the great artery and highway of Siam, 
hut its inundations over some 12,000 square miles give fertility to the soil aud ensure 
the success of the rice crop, and in the rich deposit which they leave behind it sujqdies 
^ soil capable of yielding the finest crops with the slightest cultivation. Indeed, the 
uhole valley of the river is one of the most fertile regions in the wmrld. The same 
may he said of the lands adjoining the Moi-Kong, a river which flows for 1,600 miles 
through the eastern districts of the country. So grateful, indeed, is the soil, that thougli 
lo this day no better tillage is given to it in many districts than simply to turn buffaloes 
into the fields to trample down the weeds and disturb the soil sufficient!}’' to permit ol 
tlie seed being deposited, and harrowed over by dragging thorny bushes over it, immense 
harvests are obtained. Under a better system of agriculture, introduced by Europeans, aud 
thiough the exertions of the enlightened monarchs who have for some time ruled Siam, 
lice, sugar, and the usual tropical crops already noticed as the staj^les of Buimah aie 
giown in such abundance as to afford material for a large export trade. But Siam is 
not only rich in an exuberant soil, in all crops which will grow in its warm climate, in 
jungles which yield teak, dye, and gum-woods, in forests full of wild animals, and rivers and 
creeks swarming with excellent fish, but precious stones, gold, and silver are also found in no 
small abundance. Copper, tin, lead, and iron are plentiful, and are wm'ked by the Chine^e, 
who in this, as in all the neighbouriirg countries, are the most industrious and enter prisiii” 
of the inhabitants. That gold and silver are plentiful is proved by the extensive use made 





























GENERAL VIEW OF BANKOK AND THE MENAM RIVER. 


couiitiy, that it was not until 1855 that the once brisk trade of Bankok began to 
revive. In that year Sir John Bowring framed a treaty of commerce with the Siamese 
king, providing for religious and commercial freedom, and, above all, giving the British 
traders permission to purchase goods directly from the dealer or producer’ without the 
interference of the king or any other person. The effect was soon visible. At Baiikok 
— the only port from which we have anything like accurate statistics, and the one almost 
alone visited by foreign ships— the value of the exports for 1SS5 was £1,572 788 
while the imports were of the value of £1,1:38,338. ■ Bice is the main article expmted,' 
hut agila, or eagle-wood, much valued in the East for its perfume, gutta-percha’ 
cardamoms, gamboge, pepper, teel-seed, bamboo, rattans, sugar, tobacco, sago, coffee, skin's’ 
guavas, mangoes, sapan-wood, rose-wood, and other timbers, and even the tu!ks of cle’ hunts’ 
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which, thoiig*h considered the property of the king*, and therefore not allowed to be killed, are 
freely slain %Hb roaa^ since the natives in the wilder parts of the country have discovered that 
there is a lucrative market for them among- the foreign traders. Among the articles imported, 
various textile fabrics, hardware, and opium may be mentioned. But though the British 
trade with Siam is considerable, the direct commerce between our islands and that 
country is inconsiderable. Nevertheless, the number of British ships visiting Bankok is 
vastly greater than that of any other nation. Even the Siamese vessels are fewer, while 
the Chinese junks, numerous as they are, do not quite equal the number of British 
merchantmen trading with the chief city of Siam. Forced labour for the benefit of the 
owners of the land interferes sadly with the internal prosperity and producing power of 
the country. Hence the soil, though as rich as any which the sun shines on, does not 
produce a great surplus, and in some places returns to the scant tillage of the peasant 
barely enough of food to support him and his feudal lord. The Chinese, not being subject 
to forced labour, have settled in the country in great numbers. It is they who own the 
large rice factories at the capital, in which the paddy is freed from the husk and packed 
for export. It is, again, the Chinese who are the most prosperous merchants, and whose 
floating shops along the river front strike the visitor as among the most ingenious arrange- 
ments for trade devised by an ingenious people. One side is left open to display goods; 
the other shelters the trader^s family. When business is not brisk at the spot first chosen, 
the floating dwelling is simply unmoored, and floated up or down the river with the tide 
to a spot which seems to present a more favourable opening for trade. Nor are they 
backward in competing with the natives in more toilsome, but less money-making," occu- 
jiations. The Siamese are not a race addicted to over-exertion. Timid, careless, gentle, 
almost passionless, idle, inconstant, exacting, and though not truthful when they find 
lying a useful protection, sincere, affectionate, witty, and unworldly, they are but children 
in the hands of the keen Chinese, who know no scrnplcs, possess not a lazy hone in their 
lithe bodies, and are ready at any moment to sell themselves (or any one else) to gain a 
"^pice.^^ In Siam the male Siamese do not number more than 2,1100,000, while the 
Chinese exceed 1,500,000. The rest of the population, which is calculated by Dr. Bastian 
to number in all under six millions and a half, is made up of Laotians, ^rala 3 ’s, Cambodians, 
and Burmese from the province of Pegu — or Pegunns, to be more precise. Of the inhabi- 


tants of Bankok nearly one-half are Chinese, anil, indeed, at Pekin the country is considered 
to be one of the Emperor^s tributary states, a theory borne out by the fact that Siam at 
one time sent presents— or, as the Celestials termed them, tribute— to China, thouo^h this 


was only an internation ill courtesy, reiiaiJ by Siamese vessels beinj^ (until it was iliseontinucd) 


admitted into Chinese |)orls duty free. Siam, on the other hand, claims to be the suzerain 
of the Malay Peninsula rajahs, of Trlnp;j.anu, Kalantan, Patani, and Kedah, the Laotian 
jiiinees of Xienganai, Laptun, Lakhon, Phrii, Niin, Lnang’-Phra-Bang, and Mnam^’-Lom; 
while Cambodia, being: awkwardly situated between Siam on one side and Annm, or the 
Coehin-Cliinese kingdom, on the other, prefers as a matter of policy to pay tribute to 
Ijoth. Indeed, the real limits of (lie kingdom are now diflicnlt to trace, the bordci-s being 
occupied by so many lialf-indcpcndent tribes. Kven the population, in spite of a more or 
less accurate census, it is didieult to arrive at an aeeuratc estimate of, for Siam, like many 
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other Eastern nationSj considers the males the only inhabitants worth enumerating*. In 
round numbers, however, the country may be said to comprise an area of about 280,000 
square miles, inhabited by the number of people mentioned. Nevertheless, some statis- 
ticians give the country from 190,000 to 309,000 square miles, and put the population 
scattered over this wide region at nearly 12,000,000. 

The Government was, until the law of 1874', an absolute monarchy — a despotism 
as complete as that of Burmah ; but since that date — nominally, at least — the king^s 
authority has been limited and modified by the legislative power being shared by the 
Supreme Council of the Empire and with the Senabodi,^^ or Council of [Ministers, 
though in affairs of minor importance the vote of the Council of State suffices. This 
council is presided over by the king (p. 132), and is composed of ministers — who, however, 
have not the right to vote, — of from ten to twenty counsellors, nominated by the king, 
and of sis princes of the blood.^^ The crown is hereditary, but the eldest sou of the 
king does not necessarily succeed his father, the king reserving to himself the right 
of appointing a successor. This choice must, however, be confirmed by the Senabodi, in 
common with the princes of the four highest classes in the kingdom. Until lately, one of 
the peculiarities of the Government consisted in there being a second king (p. 133), as 
he was usually called in Europe, though in reality he was only a major domo but the 
latter, often the son of the first, was always a very minor personage, and at most did 
not exercise any other authority than that of being the nominal head of the army, though 

he received a large civil list, and a guard of honour, and was consulted on all affairs of 

importance by the first king, with whom, as a rule, he was on terms of the greatest 

friendship. It was indeed doubtful whether he was a'^king^^ at all in the usual accep- 

tation of the term. Nor does it much matter since, on the death of the last holder, the 
office was abolished, and Siam is now ruled by a single sovereign — King Chulalonkorn I. 
The forty-one provinces are governed by ‘^phrayas,^^ a ^^j^hi-aya^^ being a counsellor of 
the first class. A “ tiaou phraya,^^ again, is equivalent to a privy counsellor, and enjoys 
the title of excellency.^' 

The exact revenue of the country it is difficult to get even an estimate of. The 
sum which annually arrives in the Bankok Treasury is sometimes put at £1,200,090 ; but 
if the poll-tax, fines for exemption from the army, land-tax, tax on fruit-trees, pepper, 
spirits, gambling, and customs yield over £3,000,000, as has been estimated by the 
consular agents, there must be enormous peculation somewhere. The tax-gatherers, indeed, 
receive no salary ; and as there is no system of audit and check efficient enough to 
keep their greed under control, a late writer on the subject* is perhaps not far wrong 
when he affirms that the officials s'appropriant frauduleusement la plus grande partie 
des revenus." The king, in addition to the “control" of the revenue, is entitled to four 
months' labour, or its equivalent, from each of his subjects, the priests and the Chinese 
settlers (who commute for it by another tax), slaves, public functionaries, and the fathers 
of three sons liable to serve excepted. Any one, however, can purchase exemption by 

* Almanack de Gotha (1880), p. 951. Another estimate puts the national income and expenditure each at about 
£1,200,000, and the population under 10,000,000 (McCarthy, Proceedings of the Hoy. Geog. Soc.^ Nov. 14, 1887). 
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TIIH COT’NTRIES OF THE ^VO^LD. 




in;in fd' tliii'ty-four — has already visited India and some of the iieiglibouriu^ colonies in search 
of knowledge. He is n*])orted to be willing- to imitate European ways so far as the}'- seem to 
suit his people. Aln'udy lie lias the distribution of four orders of knig-hthood — the Star of 
-Nine Points, the A\ iiite Elephant, tlie Crown, and the Chulaehonelao — and, among other 
of the distinctions which tall naturally to civilised or partially barbarous kings, is decorated 
with the Crand Cross of the English Order of St. Michael and St. George. He has sent 
ain!)assai]ors to England, lias a eoiisular agent in London, and is desirous of cultivating "ood 
n-IafioMs with the liritish Government. At one time the Siamese Enij)ire extended to 
Singajioiv, the suzerainty over the Malay rajahs exercised by tbe king being a survival of 
those jialmy days of ThaiV' l>ut the present dynasty does not date back furtber than 1782. 
'i’be (stablislied religion of tbe country is Buddhism; and though Protestant and other 
missionaries liave been labouring in it since ]S2S, their efforts to change tbe opinions of 
tbe Siamese have been almost in vain. The barbarous tribes on tlie border and the Chinese 
liiive, liowever, been more iinpressiblo. 


*^1 lie counfry has great capabilities, and the prosperity of some of the cities astonishes 
a visitor whose jirejiossessions liave been derived fnmi a visit to some of the more ordinary 
Malay towns, which they are said to resemble. Bankok, or Bangkok, as it is sometimes 
spell, is sixteen miles in a straight lint* from the coast, but before it can be reached hv 
the Menam JLver eighty miles of winding current have to bo traversed. Tbe Gulf of Siam, 
into wbieli Ibis river flows, is IhO miles in length by 2:5:> in breadth; and though the 
pei’.insula of ( amhodia consists for the most part, ol low-lving lands, it is unvi^itod by 
Imrrieanes, and hence shipwrecks are rare in this portion of tlie Eastern seas. The iMenam 
Itiver is impeded by a bar; but so tar iVom tbe Siamese (uivernment ciuisidering this n 
disadvantage, they object to any elTtuls being made to dredge it (Uit, and have oven sunk 
three junks in order to still furtlier render tbe invasion of tlie cajiital bv a foreign licet a 
dillicult and dangerous operation. Tiie inoulli of tlie river is bordered l»y mangrove swamps 
and jungle, but beyond these are immense rice-fields. Higher up the river is Paknam, with 
a population of 7,110(1, and several forts. Here is tlie Custom House, a very dilapidateil and 
alfogelher, to iMiropeau ideas, most imoflicial-looking building, where the method of trans- 
acting business is about e<iually primitive. The river banks are here covered with tropical 
vegetation, and some immense siigar-plantatious, rice-fields, and Burmese villages, with orange- 
gardens and orchards of fruit-trees, make' their apiiearanee. But .so dense is the vegetation, 
and so low tbe ground, that the city cannot l>e seen until it is closely approaeluxl, tlie chief 
signs of the capital of Siam lieing near at liand being tlie iweseiuv of foreign ships anchored 
m the river, ami a number of native vessels Hying the national standanl of a white elephant 
on a erirnson ground. Its population is vaguely estimated at from 2r>;E0lH) to 000,000. 

In earlier days Ikinkok contested tiie eommoreial supremacy of the Ekist ^Yitll 
Canton and (\ilcutta. It is often called tlie A'eniee of the East, not so much because, 
either eommcre.ally or polilieally, the capital of Siam has anything in common with 
1 K Queen of tlie Adriatic, but simply because locomotion through both cities must l>e 
aecomphshed in much the same fashion. Almost every house in Bankok-as. indeed, in so 
many towns m lAIalaysia-is built on piles or on a floating raft, and the thoroughfaivs aiv 
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sini])ly canals and intersecting branches of tlie river. There are a few footpatlis on firm 
land, and the kin^r has In^o-un to build highways along the side of the i)rineii)al canals. 
\et the town is not nnhealtliy, and, for the troi)ics, is (*ven salubrious. At Haiiknk 
the mean temperature is about si>’, tlie maximum heat and the lowest cold felt in 

eight years was .51>'. Kvery year the country is visited by tlie south-west and north-east 
monsoons, tlie former laden with cool clouds, thunderstorms, and torrents of rain, the latter 
the harbinger of refreshing weather, which ^^sets up the residents, jaded by the Imt 

months which preceded it. Indeed, the Imilding on j)i]es and rafts was sug’gested to the 
founder of Bankok solely by sanitary reasons. Originally the capital was at Ayuthia, 
founded in l-'ioO ; but when, in 17G0, it was removed to the present site, the new 
town, like the old, was built on the banks of the river. Cholera, liowever, soon broke 
out, and was so frequent that one of the kings ordered the dwellings to be l)uilT on 
the river itself, in order to obtain greater cleanliness and ventilation. Hence at the 
present day the Siamese of Bankok may be said to be almost amphibious. Atost of 

their life is passed on the water, and nearly all of their animal food thev get fiom it. 
Except about tlie king's palace, horses are rarely seen, and carriages were formerlv 
equally unknown. Canoes and boats are the ordinaiw modes of conveyance, and one or 
other is an absolute necessary to every household. A child is early trained to navigate 
it, so that men, women, and children use the oar, the i)addle, and the rudder almost 
intuitively. Even the Chinese have left their sedan behind them, and, in eoinmon 
with the Siamese*, take kindly to boat-life. The waters are covered with barges of all 
sorts, from the skiff, to use the language of a modern writer, scarcely large enough 
to hold a dog, to the magnificently adorned barge which is lionoiired with the ju-esence 
of royalty ; from the shabbiest canoe hewn out of the small trunk of a tree fr(un the 
jungle up to the roofed and curtained, the curved and gilded barque of the nol»]es — 
every rank and condition has its ])oats pij'ing in endless activity night ami <]a\' on 
the surface of the Aienam waters." Bankok is, in a word, “a floating citv," the limits 
of which on land it is at first sight impossible to determine. 1'he lirst view of it all 
travellers agree in describing as rather imposing (p. 129). In the dim light, it may he, 
of an Eastern morning there bursts on the sight a panorama of towei*s and tlie roofs of 
what seems an endless array of temples, or pagodas, each standing in its own grounds. 
The mind revels in old fairy tales of the “gorgeous East" as the sun glances over 
the roofs and walls of these edifices, each of which seems ablaze with jewels and 
plates^ of gold. A closer view is, however, disappointing. 9'he walls whicli at a distance 
seem built up of gems are discovered to be only brick and mortar, or perhai)s wood, 
embellished with tawdry gilding, porcelain, and rich mosaics of glass, which, though 
intrinsically of little value, present a splendid coruscation of colours. Alost of these 
pagodas, in which the rites of the Buddhist faith are administered by thousands of 
priests — though many of these have now been turned adrift in order to earn a 
livelihood by more honourable means than begging— have been built by pious men, who, 
either by good works of this type during their lifetime, or l>y money wliicli they 
have bequeathed for tlie purpose, have hoped to atone f<.r many previous shortcomings. 
Porcelain enters into the eompositimi of the walls of these buildings, but often in a 
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It i.' ijiiiiiM'- (.Mil li'-nwari.’, lVa‘_;-in''nts ol’ bi-okL’ii ])lat€’s, and ntluT 

iilrii-iU m} a ld<'- <j'i dit\. 'I h'-n- i> a t’aniiliar stnry told at liankok^ whicli A[i*. 

# 

lij' 1 !■< ■•r'lfii. Ii(‘\\ a r"L;iii'li tradrr arrived in the nver with a carg'o oi 
criick'iv <'ti 'jM( ida t n -II . 'I'lir veiitun' Imnii’ Iniii;- In.s liamN, d’he willow pattern 

M-eiiied n-'t ill lav-'iir uilh a | pie who are not ih-hcieiit in taste; Imt at la>t. when 

the Iradrr h.-_>an to ilnnk that ruin was n‘>t l‘ar olT, i'ortniie deli\ered into Id?- hands 
a Ufahliv SiaiiK'si- in-hle who wa** hu<v rim>hini4’ one oL’ tiiese “wals/’ or slirlnes. To 

him til'- ow Me)- oi tin* shipload ol ei'oi kerv addresM-d himself, r(‘]»reseiitiii!4‘ that it was 

the ta'iilon III lairope lor jilaees ot UoiV'liip to l»e (h*eorated with ewer>. ■'on )>- 1 hi I e**, milk 



jMi;s^ li-a-eiips, and even less imtewortliv pieees of jimvelain. 'I’he hail took, and heuee 
the I'l-rlirri-hr ornamentation ol the Hnddlii>t temple, in wliieh rows of j^ndding-dishes 
"ei'e lasteiied in (he plaster, anil eolh-elions ol dish-eovers deeoraled the haleonies and 
parapet. It is, however, sat islaetorv to lind tliat before the trailer was l^aiil the 

» j 

imjio.^itiMii was diseovered hy the “pious lounder,’’’ and the tab* ends l>v relatiim* how 

tile rotate not only lost all ehaiici* ol liiture deahiiLi’s witli the Siamese, hut even met 

pioeiit retrihiitiou hy not hemo’ ]>aid lor his useful wares put to a nseh‘Ss ])nr]H>se. 

ilie Kwal palaee is a line huillim4\ iurnished in a mixture of lOuropean and Oriental 

sf\les; howe\er, ol late years tiu* deeoratioiis, espeeiallv in the apartments intended fur 

>lie in-pi'elioii, have im-hned mon* and more over towards M'estern tastes, or rather 

to\\anl>' thii-'^e ol the ( ily ot Ihilaei's — (’aleulta, and not Ijondon or Paris, heinii' the 
model in those parts of the world. 

Ihe Siamese jirisons are aim ist as had as those of Uunnah. and the ]'nnlshmonU 
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awnv.led to crimo quite as omcl, in spite of the Buddhist religion teacliing that it is more 
blessed to ])roser\-e than to destroy life. Serious crime is not great, hut is rejduced bv a 
verv lax; condition of public morality. Polygamy Ht-urishes with a vigour unknown in 
China, opium-smoking is as universal as in the latter country, and gambling is e^piallv 
a igassion among i)oth nations. Justice is administered with ostentatious gravit\-, but 

in reality is llagrantly bought and sold, the agents concerned in flie business beim*’, 

however, so subtle and polished that, as i\lr. Thomson remarks, even the sober, dignilied- 
looking judge almost persuades himself that he is practically the upright persoir he is 

theoretically supposed to be, though he knows full well that a little gold mysteriouslv 

dropped into the scales will make the balance of justice kick the beam on one side or 
the other. However, of late years Siam has changed greatly for the better. 'The lute 

king was a man of superior intelligence, but his mind was moulded ihoroiighU' on the 

old linesj and therefore he could scarcely be expected to turn out a icformcr after the 

modern fashion. The present sovereign is, however, a person of a different stamj). His 

early education was intrusted to an Englisli lady, :\Irs. Leonowens, who has ])ul)lishe<l an 
account of her life at the Siamese Court, and the early ideas he thus imbibed have been 
enlarged by liis visits to Singapore and Calcutta, and the constant intercourse he holds with 
foreigners. Slavery has been abolished, and tlie custom of crouching in the i>re.scnce cf a 
superior lias been decreed no longer necessary. The army— we have seen— is o(pii]>])ed and 
drilled after the European fashion, and is said to he more efllcient than tliat of liunnah. 
The artillery is modern and serviceable, and clepliants (p. 13(i) are carefully trained for war 
purposes. Private houses are even beginning to be modelled on those of the West, and 
the king, since ids visit to Calcutta, seems anxious that some at lea>t of the strops of his 
capital should boar a semblance to those of that city hy having a fountain in the (-ircus 
formed by the intersection of two wa^’s. In addition, be has made a gOiul n.ad anmnd 
the city, just within the walls, and has added several blocks of comjiact two-storc\' brick 
houses to those built by his father. "W hen we mentioned that the river and the canals 
which intersect tlie city were tlie only modes of conveyance in Bankok, it ought to have 
been added, until the completion of this road. The possession of a road has su‘>’<''estcd 
carnages. Ox-carts (ji. IGO) have accordingly been introduced, and it is now reported that 
some of tlie wealthioi- nobles have taken to importing' carriages from Calcutta, and mav be 
seen taking a drive at tlie fasliionalile lionr of tlie afternoon, “ sitting gravclv njirigbt, 
and, as they roll along the dusty streets, looking upon their friends and neigbbours with 
a very perceptible sense of new-found imjiortanee, illustrative of deep culture and nice 
refinement/’ This advance in civilisation necessarily follows, since the king lias started 
a barouche and six liorses, in wliicli, driven by liveried postillions, and attended by “gorgeous 
outriders and a niountocl escort of tlie royal guard,” be regularly takes bis airing"' in tlie 
proper style ol the jMaidan Esjdanade in tlie Indian capital. 

Witli tlie exception of Bankok, there are few otlier large towns in Siam wortliy of 
note. Among ’he cx-'eptions may be included Peebaburi, about a hundred miles soutli-west 
of tlie capital, whore the king has built a palace, and the reputation of wliicli for healtliiness is 
such that both the Europeans and natives use it as a sanatorium. It is built at the mouth 
of the Peebaburi River, near the range of bills which divides Siam from the Tenasseriro 
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province of 15nrm:ili. Tlioni^'h its nppcanince wouKl not lead one to imag^ine it 

thickly ]>opu]ated, yet so closely do these Oriental pea})]e huddle tog-ether that we are not 

surprisetl to learn tliat tliere are some 20,000 inliabitaiits in this pecidiarly Siamese town. 

d'hc kirvg^s palace is built on the summit of a hill at the back of the city, and on an 

adjoining eminence are some pagodas and temples, and near the foot of it various Buddhist 

mojKisteries, the inmates of whieli are oeeiij)ied in instrueting native youth gratuitouslv. 

Ill this lo('ality is also a cave Idled with idols, cluelly gilt J^uddhas, and the entrance to 

it is shadeil bv trees lided with ehatteriiig moukevs. The king- lives for a few months 

in tlie year at iVchahm-i for the sake of his healtli, and sinee he has acMpiired a taste for 

IjUi’opean luxury is fond of driving along the cxeelleiit roads whieli he has constructed in 

a?id about the city. The govei-nor of tlie jdace was also met by one of the latest visitors 

driving in a “ buggy/' the buggy and tlie J'hiropeaii shirt and sun-hat being the outer 

eniblenis of the estern habits which are being so rapidly engrafted on the Siamese, the 

paTioung,” or clotli worn round the waist and passed between the leg, with striped socks 

and patent leather sli]>pL'rs, and the finely-wrought gold “ xroh," or betel-box, being the 

native side of his exeelloncy's culture. 

« 

At Pcchaburi also reside several Ameriean inissiiniaries ; but the extent of their success 
fs limited, the Siamese being more anxious to learn JCnglish than to exehange their old faith 
for the new one oflenul to them by' tlu*se self-denying visitors. Near the town is a Laos 

village, the lints being built of bamboo on piles, and roofed with palm-leaves (j>. 121). 

(bider the llooi- arc housed tin* doniestie animals, and here also are stowed awav all kinds of 

to 

ruljljish not valuable enough to he sheltered in (he upper ehamher. In the roar of the hut 
is usually a largi' barn fm* ket'ping the supj>ly of rice; but in the hut itself, witli the 
i'xception of a lew baskets ami large boxes, there is not lung in the shape of furniture. 
i]ies{^ ])enple have (»lton been at war with the yiamest', wlio, though masters, have 
learned to respeet their advcM'saries as no mean foes. In vSiam tliere are, especially at 
Angkor, in the jirovinei* of Siamdrap, ruins of gigantic tem]>les and other building's, 

pointing to an era when a higher stage of eivilisatiou had heiui reached in this region. 

But as these remains are Jonnd in greater perfection in the neighbouring kingdom of 
Cambodia, it may he useful to economise our spaci‘ by reserving what we have got 
to say regarding this l(*a(nre of the PurtluT J’lasl until we reach the emi>lre wliieh 
\vill be the subject of the next section.'^' 


Camiiomia. 

.Tammed in between Siam, lli<‘ kingdom of Anam, and I'rem-h (\H*hin-(^hina, is 
one of the most, ancient inoiiarehies in the world, albeit its name is little heard now- 
adays, althougli it has been honoured with a plaei* in tliat Dhro iVoro of sovereigns, 
the AlnituKtrh d<* (lidlht. ( ainhodia — or, as it really ong'ht to he written, Kumbt'ja, 

Uuwruii,^ : “llir Jvin-.Ioni ami Tropic ol‘ Slam*’ toihan: ‘M.o royaumo ilo Siam” (18GS^ ; 

Mouhot : “ liavols in fin- (\nlial TarU of ImIo-(’liina, famhmlia, ami Laos iluiini^ tin* vrais ISAS iStUt” 

(18(H): llaHiaii: “Dio Valk.-v ths nHlUluii A.siuiii” ^18^0-07); Tallo-oix : “ Dfscviptioii vlu royaimm Th;.i ou 
Siam ” (IH.VI) ; “ Alnnoiivs do la So. icU' Acad.'-ml.nio Iiulo-Cliiiioise.” and “ Annalos do rKxtu'iue Oiient *'Foiviy:u 

Ollk'c Hopurts” uptoilatc; liuok: “ Tomplos and Klophanls ’* (ISSl); etc. 
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or kampouehia-the kingdom in question, though at present in a condition of passive 
decay ,s stdl a country of much interest, but more fro.n what it holds of the 
past than what contains of importance to the modern workaday world. It is 

he home of the Ko, “ Kamer,- or "Khmer;- hut as to who the Khmer are or were 
leie 1 , the usual amount ot obscurity which hangs around everythiim connected with 
the his ory and ethnology of this part of Further India. Their 'own "tradition is 1 
before they came rom the north the " Tsiam - or "Champa- people Mere in possession 
of tbe country, whilst " the Khmer themselves seem to have p, -elded the dlc-ent of 

Vule flunks, in all probability, the -.domlt::nl":4irl: 
passed their climax. AVhen the Portuguese found their way to the country slo! 

aftei the conquest of .Alalacca, some traces of the former splendour of Cambodia still 
lemamed; but even these remnants soon died away. By the end of the si.xteenth century 
the and swarmed with foreign adventurers,- the most active of whom were J-.p-uiese 
and at the instigation of these vagabonds the Jlanila. Spaniards attemnfed ' ' 

esi !bliT"f” Portuguese, however, mana-md'’(o 

establish factoiies iii Ibe country, and bv the end of* tlia + at 

Dutch ami the E.iglish 1,.J cetahli.hcil settlements the mai„la„d"or"n lhrMaml!“oir !h,” 
coast. Meantime llio coimtiy was sronml between Siam and Coehin.China as between tlie 
«l.per and nether m, 11-stones. By rei.eated seisores tl.e tonnes sdneed the hi„..<l„m 

18 0 tht A “ ‘ “'P ''iJ Ptsvent Fsanee tsom seisiim in 

18.,9 the Anamite psovinee. ,n the delta ot the itekons, nos tson, eonstitntinw the edonv 

Finally ,r'lSCr'*« ° ”f Cambodia 

inall;y, lu bSO-I, the country— or M'hat remained of it— M-as nut imrlf.,- o • • r o- 

and Fsenoh psoteetomte, and the then bin, esowned I' I,:* o^ Co,;'!::: 

ft Z r °T''r ' P-‘»" "-'onaile .a'ld 

by avhieh the F„noh hold the ens.oms and have a monopoly o^ tW ‘;imn'‘.:dr::i':;;;: 
kingilom IS nominally .monomons, thongh in reality . dependency of Fsanee. 

The chief feature of Cambodia-geographically— is the IMekong River and its chi -f 
Llk^''V 1 ' S 1 r^’ I it, and the "Great Fresh-Wafer 

annual overHow of the river, and is hence subject to great variations I size and 
depth. In Bengal such lakes-Colonel Yule notes-are called " ihils.- The m 
bodian one during the rams is said to be about 1;>0 miles lono- •intl f • 

twonty-lwo i., bsoadth. Dosing the dry .season d . dmi; . of 7 

Ions tee , though i. .„m. part, ot the middle no bottom ha, been toi.nl. 11 

1 dong Kives— a bsoad dianool, iinit.ng the lake and tl.e Mekon»_|i||, the l,t„ s. 

the latter s.ves in the month, tsom June to Deoen.bes, but tor "the rest ot 'the 
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Ip. Tiir: (orxTuiKs or tiik would. 

,, II,, i„i.. II,, M.li-I'i;. I'- foV "I”';'' J'™? 

,1,., .1, ,i,:ii .1-1'"- '-'7"'''';: 

17^,. .,,,,1 ,ln mimI suit tlie I'n.iluc't <'l their nuliisti^ lor ex- 

, 1 ,,,, i.r livin- in eimvs, or Ihr couversinn into oil. 

o--siiiii.hs enino Mil its Wiitei-s, hut the terrihle 

, 1 . srrh ^ll,■ltel■ iliinii- the niinv -eii-nii. AImii- the shores of the hike 

|,|.M I'm, 111,1 hii-e heriU of wil.l elel.hiuit-. whieh lit one time 
„ -useful ;is a h.-ii>t of h,ir,leii, thoiio-h not eci«ir.l 

e,„il,l he hoiiu-ht for Ull or U: 2 . -V rhinoceros also haunts 

lake, 1111,1 th."!',' aiv >111.1 to he three s,Hvi,s ,,1 wihl 
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I'alll,' foiin,! lhr,,iiMh.,iit the e,,!!!!! rv. 'I'he ('ainhoilian piniies are noteil f,n' their streno-th 
;niil lu':uit\', ami rnfiii a c'niisulcraliu' avtit'U' oi rN’jiort l^aiikok. I ko luMn> ol llu iliuio 
rtTi'S, ciinlaininns, and naLfln-wocd art' also arlit'los til ('niuinovta*. (laiuko^o, iiuln.d, 

' • j' * 

di-rivin"* i(s nanu' IVoin llu* cnmitrw is chlt'llv rinnul in tlu' olil C ainkt>ilian I'art oi ^I.un 
— not far iVoin KoimI — ami, as Mr. Ilanlinvv lias slmwn, is tlio ^ann id (n/mi/ld ido/’cl/tt , \ai. 
/iri/ifU'/ld/ii , llioin^'h loss ost t'l'nu'il varu'tu’s, lianlly km>\vn t’0»nuu'V(’iall\ in Cuoat Biitain, 
arc nldaiiH'd from various sponms uT Anu'rK'an, Ct'vlon, aiul M ysoiv plants.^ kaioje tn‘ ak'o- 
woikI Ip I -k), For wliicli tin* vountrv was ovt'u noted atuono' the early Arab Vv>yap,evs, is 
also at prest nl eliiellv Found in Siamese territory, near (diantilmn, not iar troin the eoast. 
Tlie tt'rms ea^lr-wood, v^e., (’olonel Vide tdtserves. have really notlnno' to do with 

canlos. hut are corruptions t>F the Sanskrit Ao-uru, wiiieh ao-ain n]>plit's to the internal 
eaviti's in the soFt wotJil oF Arfn'ihn'ni aijtillovhd ^ the residt oF vlisease, but lor whieh the 

y’/v/j/sf/tYaw/.v i>t (hf l.\}i>U‘in Sociitu, \ ol. XXl\.. p. IS<. 
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tree is valuecl. Nutmegs, liquorice, caoutchouc, gutta-percha, sapan-wood, pepper, rice, 
cotton, and benzoin are among' the other products of tlie country recorded by Yule, 
and hides, horns, tortoiseshell, ivory, lac, and dried elephant’s tiesh are also exported. The 
iron smelted and wrouirht bv some of the hill tribes, thoug'h not an article of commerce, 
is of a bigli (piality. 

The country has now only one port — Kainpot — and the trade is chielly in the hands 
of the C’hinesc. The capital itself and several of the interior cities arc surrounded by fine 
tracts (<f alluvial land, but a liigli range of hills lias to be passed before Panompiu (P’nompenh 
of the Oriental purist), the metropolis (p. Ho), is reached. When Cambodia was at the 
lioight of its prosperity, Angkor was the chief city of the kingdom, but in consccpienee of 
its ex])Osurc to Siamese attacks it was abandoned, and after much chopping about the seat 
of government was, in iSiJd, transferred to Panompin, at the confluence of the outlet 
of the Great Lake with the ^Mekong — though it ought co be noted that onlv the southern 
half of this sheet of water, which is reganled with much superstition, belongs to Cam- 
bodia, the northern part Ijcing actually in possession of Siam. Panomjuu (though Tblong 
is now the oflicial capital) is described by ]\[r. A’incent as dull. “ Nothing breaking the 
uniformity of the bamboo huts excepting a slender p^'ramidal pagoda, one of the palace 
buildings, and two blocks of brick stores built by the king, it resembles many of the 
villages on tlie banks of the Mesap, only differing from them in size, in number of 
dwellings, and shops.*’ In the city is a French mission, a number of European 
traders, a company of French troojis, and a French commandant, or /b'o/tr/e/rr, as he 
is styled, “who represents French interests rcr.v/oy his ^Majesty’s.” One or more 

French gunboats arc also usually stationed on the river, though the trim a])pearance 
of the vessels flying Ihe tricolour, compared with the ratlicr dilapidated war-vessels 
Irom which floats the red-bordered blue flag of Cambodia, must to the natives be 
an ever present signal that the glory of tlie “Khmer” has ilcparled. Panompiu itself 
extends along tlie banks ot the river for a distanee t>f about three miles, but with the 
exception of an embankment of earth on the landward sule, ereeted at the time of the 
Anamifo troubles, there is no wall about tin' city, nor even around the ]>alacc. ’fhe main 
street runs along the river bank. Its macadam consists inainlv of lu'okeu brick and 
sand, and the shojis on either side are liamhoo huts, owned bv (diinese, Klim'-s, or bv 
Cambodians ;iiul Cocliin-( liincse, tliougli many of tliese shops are, in addition, g-ambliiig 
dens and opium-smoking baimts. In tin* Cambodian stores cotton and the silk "'oods for 
wliieh the eounlry is famous may bt* liad, while the Kling's deal cliiellv in I'luropoan 

J lien* are also among tin* (1(1(1 ])eople in tlie town a number of Siamese, but 
tlu* Cocbiu-C’liinese an* the laiiicipal foreigners, and may at onee be dislinguished fnun 
the ( amliodians liy their lower stature, h*ss muscular Irames, more ^rom''ol features, and 
by their long hair being fasteiu'd in a knot bebind. The palaee is reallv a fine building. 
King Noroiidon tlie First’s great ambition lu*lng to live in a finer bouse than his 
Majoi^ty ()l biam, and to iinilah' as lar as may bo tlie maniu'rs, dross, and tout vmemhlc 
of file Frenoli nalion, and ospooially of llio sooond Fronoh rmpiro, whoso polioy first 
made liim acpiainfod witli his polite noi-lihonrs. It is also needless to say that his 
-Majesty is a (Jrand Cross of the Leo-ion, and n-enerally is as innch of a Frenehman as his 


wares. 
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limited cilucation anil Iiulo-C'liinose laee will admit, of. Ills jicoido are -ood-iiatured amt 
apathetic, with little ai.lilude or .aml.itioii for trade, and hence the wealth of C'amhodia 

IS monopolised 1,y Chinese. Anani.tes, and Malays. The national reli^non is liuddhism 

mixed np^with much pa-an superstition, such as callin- on the “ dcMl-dancin- medi- 

cine man” in sickness. There are also :2,ll():i Jtoman Catholic Christians, aiuron the 
coast very ancient settlements of Malay Mohammedans. Jn addition, there live on the 
conhnos of Cambodia numhers of wild, or, as Colonel Yule more jusfK- , .refers to 
call them, illiterate tribes, with wlm.se relie.jon and habits we are still' vm-v imperfectlv 
accpiainted. The Cambodian laii-uao'e dilfers from all the neio-hbouriiio- 1om.,H.s, but theiV 
letters are “an ornamental form of the Pali, which has been the foundation of all the 
Indo-Chinese ali.habets.” The inscriptions on the ancient momimeiits are, however in 

an older form, not understood by the modern priests. The o-overnment has mulero.one 
fe^^ or no chanu.es of late years, except what the introduction of foreign manners ' has 
forced on it. Ihe king is an absolute monarch, and most accounts represent him havin 
under him a second king, corresponding to the “ Yuvaraja ” of ancient India, and bv 
a corruption of which title he is known. The furniture and decorations of the palace ar'e 
cp.ite as hue as the building itsolt; though, as always happens in such cases in Oriental 
bu.lding,s, tlie costly articles which have been huddled wholesale into the rooms are scat- 
tered in the most heterogeneous manner, more for the sake of being shown to victors 
than for any eiiioyment the owner can derive from them. The king, however, takes a 
great pride in his jialaco, the splendour of which contrasts so jiainfully with the .squalor 
of the surrounding streets of hovels. Indeed, his Ylajesty is said never to hesitate a 
moment m appropriating private property when he iinds that bv doinu- so he can bcautifv 
his own residence. Nevertheless, he is well I.ked by his people, and rules with as fair 
an approach to rectitude as can be expected from an Oriental potentate. The i.resence 
0 'rend, soldiers in his capital has, moreover, taken away from him that whole.sale 
ear of Ins subjects which at one time acted as a deterrent to any gross misconduct 
on the part of himself and officials, while at the same time the watchful eye of the 
rotecteur^ sees that anything in the shape of Burmah-like .savagery does not oiienlv 
at least, display itself. He is also lien-inning to imbibe something of the ‘MVee-thiiikino*^^’ 
notions of his Gallic neighbours, and when it suits his mood moi-ks at Buddha, or treads 
under foot the ancient and almost religious etiquette of his countrv. AVithin the 
last few years he has visited Hong-Kong, Shanghai, and other cities, in order like his 
Siamese brother, to see the world for himself. The Cambodians do not, however, hold 
out even to an ojitimist much hope of ever attaining anything like their ancient great- 
ness, for they are not an energetic race : the chances rather are that in time they will 
gradually lose their independence by becoming part and parcel of the French Empire. 
The king is, indeed, already surrounding himself with European advisers. His chief aide- 
de-camp at the period of Ylr. A’incent’s visit was an English Jew, and his small 
army, mainly composed of natives of the Philippines, is beginning to bo officered by 
Frenchmen. The machine shops attached to the “arsenal” are superintended by French 
artisans; in the stables are French horses, though, owing to the all-important absence 
of good roads, neither they nor the French and English carriages owned by the king 
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ran l>c used on '’'‘rv and very painl'nl occasions; and, as the European visitors 

who have hr<‘n ho>])ital>ly entertained hy Xorondon the First are ag-reeahly aware, liis 
Alaje.tv ol' Cainh.Mlia le.is in ids i)ay a Freneh cook, eunnini;' in his art. Even between 
ihe date of Mr. d'ln ansi ni 's visit and the year lliere st'einel to have been g-reat 

advances jn the Cand.iMlian nionareids edneatioii, so tliat we may soon expect to hear 
that thr Iiido-Cilinese laeipier has lu'cn (piite covered with Freneh polish. ^Mr. ]MouhoFs 
deseiijilimi of l'd<nl^■, when — in Isiid— it was tlie eaintal, corresponds very cdosely to 
that whioii .Mr. \'iiieiMit lias g-iven of Panonipin at the present day. He especially 
nf)(<‘s III!' animation of llu* town, ouin^^ to the nninher ol’ ehiel’s res'U'ting to it for 


hiisiness and ]ileasnre, or who were jiassin^- throiig-h it on their way I’rom one ])rovince 



\ n.w ON Till. a.\NK> or rin. 




to aiinlln'r. i’sery nioiinMil/’ he writes, "I met mainlarins, either homo in litters or 
"11 l"ot, tollowi'il hy a erowil of slaves carrying various articles; >omo vellow or soarlel 
pai'asols, more or less according* to the rank of the persmi, anil the boxes with betel. 1 
also eiieomitered borseiiien mounti'd on jn'etly, spirited little animals, riehlv eai^irisoned 

and Covered with liells, ambling’ along', while a troop of atlendanis, covered with dust 

and swellering' with heat, ran at’tiu' (hem. Fight carts, drawn hv a eonple of small oxen, 

tndtmg' along* rapidly and noisily, wevt’ liere and tlu're to he seen. OeeasivundU' a larg'O 

elephant passed majestically liy. On this side were numerous proee>sious to the ]>agf*’>vla, 
inarehiiig' to the soiuu! id mnsie; there, again, was a band ol I'celesiasl u*s lu single lile, 
seelving alms, draped in tlieir yellow cloaks, and with the hoF' vessels on their backs/’ 
Kampol, Ibe side saaporl o( the eouuiry, is on the (udl ol Siam: it is aj'proaehcil bv a 
small shallow* river, not easily navig.dde, and interrupted hy a l>ar, which compels lurgfO 
ships to anchor in the roadstead outside. ’Ihe chief nierehants are Fokieii Chiueso, but 
the trade is now reduced to very small inoportions. 
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air iV'Uiul ill uiure than fnii\- iliiTereii' l -ralilit 
tliL'in are le-w all in Siaiiie'e ternt<.i'\', imrlli cf tin 
to use tile concise tle-eii|*t i<in (>1' ('«.l>)Uel Yule 
palaces ami temples, >lupemIoiir in scale and 


VIEW or TAXOMriN, THE CAPITAL OF CAMHODIA. 


decorated with long- galleries of storeyed has-j-eliefs ; artihi-ial lakes enclosed hv walls 
of cut stone ; stone bridges of extraordinary design and excellent execution ; elaborate 
embanked highways across alluvial Hats, ^c. AVere it possible to reconcile the geopyapln , 
they would almost justify the extravagant fictions of Mendez Pinto regarding the ])alaces 
and temples of Timplan and Timag<go." The most surprising of these structures is 
the great A\ at or Temple of Angkor, or Xagkhon, the ancient capital, fifteen miles north 
of the lake, and the one with which, owing to the exertions of Mouhot, Pastian, Thom- 
son, Came, and Auneent, we are better acapiainted than with any otlieia Yliles away fiom 
any settlement, save the few rude huts of the attendant juaests. embeddtd in tin' 
heart of a primeval forest of cocoa, betal-nut, and toddv jalms, the first sight of it 
strikes the beholder with an awe and astonishment which a closer examinali ai onlv 
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serves to intensify. ^Flie eorridors^ towers from ISO feet upwards, lordly flights of 
stc*]>', enrvetl wnlls, ^villins, ]»illars, and halls of this ma^niiieent edifice well entitle it 
to he calledi one of lln? nn-hiteotnral wonders of the world. It has been pronounced as 
iin])osino' as ^lempliis or Thehes, and more invsterious. -Vll travellers who have visited 
it — and of lati^ yt'ars it has attracted not a few— ai^Teo tliat in this distant part of Siam 
there exists a Ijuildin^', liardly in ruins, thoiio-h net'Oecded, wlileh defies all explanation. 

“ d'lie lirst view of the ruin is almost overwhelming*,^^ writes !Mr. A'inceitt, who confesses 
that to attempt to describe it is Ixwond his powers. M. ]\rouhot, whose elaborate details, as 
well as the line photographs of Mr. '^J'honison, arc our chief data regarding* this and other 
C_’:iml)odian antiquities, declares that the Xag-klion AVat MVmple is “a rival to that 4it 
Solomon, and ercct(xl hy some ancient .Michael Angelo,^' ami “might take an hononnthle 
i)laee beside our most bi'antlful huildiiiirs. It is o-muder than anything* left to us hv 

1 O O ♦ % 

(free(*(* or Koine. It woidd he worse than useless alttunpling* any elaborate mites on 
this remarkable strnefure, or the almost as interesting remains which lie beside it; ljut the 
illustration on ]). IIS will enable the reader to gain some idea of one of these verv reinavk- 
ahle ami mysterituis huildiiigs of the Kast. Tlu' Xagkhon temple is live miles south of tlie 
ruins of the city itself, d'his ancient town is suvroumled hv walls forming a (piadrangle, 
nearly eight mill's and a half in eireumferenee and thirty b'ct in lieighf., and in addition, there 
is a very wide ditch outside of all. 4’he walls are jui'ieed by four gates of very “ grandiose, 
though faulasiie’' architecture. Kut after examining all these ruins, the question still 
remains uiiansweriMl, AVho built tliese temples ami cities? That it was a race identical 
with the present (’ambodians one can hardly bring oneself to ludievo. At the date of our 
earliest aeiiuainlanee with this jx'ople they did not dwell in these cities, liad no frai]itiou 
even of their builders, ami, though living in more magniii(*ent state than now, so far as 
concerned their kings ami magnali's, ihcy were then, no more than now. capable of such 
sculi)lure or arehitccturi'. Indeed, the details of those ruins are in the main Indian, but 
mucli also exists which conni’ets them with lmlo-('hina ami Java, ^[aeh, again, Colonel 
^ ule j)ro]ier]y I'eniarks, “ is nnitpu'.^^ Kut. what has ever ]ui/./.led, and most likely over 
wdl ]ui/,/le, antiqnaru's is the Koman-Doric characti'r ol the cnriclu'd lulaslci-s, so 
lieqiK'iit a Icafiiro in the luiildmg*, though in ('cylon ami in the mciha'Val Unrmese 
remains soim'thing similar, though not .'^o markeil, .u-enrs. From the fact that the 
Chincsi' ambassadors, who visited the eomitry between IdlUI ami do not mention 

the Nagkhon Wat, it is by siune Ihouglit- tlial it must havi* been built subsequent 
to that. date. Ibis is, howevi'r, too sk*mler a foundation to rear a substantial theory 
on, and pi’ihaps tin* building was, even at tiu* da(<' of their visit, an antiquity, though 
tlu'v did not visit it, or note its oeeurreiiee among the inanv other obieets whieb attracted 
(Ih ii- aKenliDii. A\ n,,! cvcii know llio ..lijcd Tor wlilcli siicli tonij.k's wi'iv oivotod. 
-M. (.aniUT (liiiiks (licy wciv i'or llu- w.iislil]) of liiuldlia. aiul luukniUti'.lly soiiu' of tlu'in 
\V(-ii , 1Iioii”li .Ml. I' in ”'n>snn , wliilo aihiiidmi;' tlial lio iiiav lu* wroii^, ri'y;ai\ls tlio y^voat 
tcinplos an inoniinunif s of tliat sin |unil -u oiMiip to llio olnoiilat ion of wliioh lio lias writton 
sill'll alilo anil oxl roinoly poiiilin'oiis vulnin.'s. Mv.ny nadon, from tlio tSnvks to tlm lost Ion 
Inbos of Israel, ha.-; boini calloil in to explain llioir proMnioo ; ami tlioa!.vb in time the 
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iliscniitions on tlioin nuiv ho docipliorod, tluise wliioh liavo alrondy l)oon inado out afford 
little liojie ot our just ounosity homo- uiucli n’ratilied iu that dirootiuu. It is imi.ossihlo to 
l.elieve that these luouuiueuts oould l.avo l.oeu r.'ared hy a race wlio were living- live hundred 
years ago. The jicople «ho built them must have been diirerent from llie^iu-eseut Cam- 
bodians; and unless we have to revolutionise all our ideas of the rise and decay of 
civilisation, a much longer interval tlian tliat must have been iiece.ssary to allow of the 
disappearance or displaeeiiieiit of this wonderful nation of architects and .sculptors.* 


.V N .\1 . 

Ill the south-west of China, drained by tlie rivers Tiie-diik-kiang and Song-koi, falling 

into the (riilf of Tmiipun, is a consideralde region which, tlmngh geograjihieally , and jierhaps 

ethnologically, a pari of the .Middle Kingdom, is jiolitieally not of it. .Still further south, 

.shut olt from the rest of Indo-China by a range of niountains, is a long coast region 

drained by many though unimportant river.s, long known as Cochin-China; while iu the 

delta of the IMekoiig is a Hat, rich, but unhealthy tract of country which of late vears has 

come before the world under the name of Lower Cochin-China, though from it's in-es.-nl 

owners it is more frcipieiitly called Freiieh Cochin-China. As the two regions first named 

constitute part of the iiuleiiendeiit Lmpire of Anam, we shall accordinglv desio-„ate them l.v 

that i)olitieal title, reserviiio* tlie m<.re iaiiuliar title ivv the southern pn.viiiee, wliich since 
LS(J7 the French have held. 

Peoided i-essihlv fnan China, it is historically known that for ioni*- this rc-ion was 
under the direct control of Chinese satraps. .Hut towards the dost* .d* tlie tenth century a 
successful rehellion enabled the xVnameso to o-ain such a de^rei* of independence that fur at 
least eig-ht hundred years their country owed but a nominal alle<-ianee to Pekin : and not ndy 
did the Anainese prosper within their own borders, but tiiey expanded over them, at the cost 
of their neighbours, the Cambodians, from whom they wrested Tsiampa and the count rv which 
at a later i)eriod the Frencli inanag-ed to wrest from them. About the vear 17s7 France 
obtained a. bjoting- on the peninsula of Tourauo and the Isle of Ibdo-Condor, where at 
present they have a jienal settlement; but it was not until iS.jS that, on the excuse of 
French missionaries being- murdered, Napoleon III. began to show the Finperor of Anam 
what manner of men his hitherto amicable neig-bbours wore. In lMr2, after the experience 
indicated, the court of Hue bad to accept a treaty whereby, among* other (-onditions which 
do not concern us, it ceded three jiroviuccs to France, and in I SC? a second unwilling 
compact, by which the remaining* tiiree provinces also passed out of the Anamese empemr's 
hands. This was the origin of the French colony of (’uchin-chino francaise.^^ The relations 
of the Anamese '"court” with the French Kepublic rest on a treaty signed in ls7i.. 
By this arrangement the King of Anam was to be independent of everv foreign jiower, 
including China, by whose emperor he was up to that date invested with the roval office. 

* Garnior: “ Voyaiifc (I'K.xploratHMi en Tmlo-Cliiiir " (l,S7;i) ; tWtaml.crt ami de llosny : “TabU-aii dc la 
Coclnn-Chmo’' (1802); D.-tiport.- ; ‘M'oyap:,- au ( ambodirr (1880); la-oiiowrn : ‘-Tlie l•:n^di^h (iovrrnrs.-^ at thr 
Court of Siam” (1804); Aymonnir-r : “ Dit-tionnaiiv fraiu.-;ns-cambod-ifn, vi fJoo-rapliir du Cambod-o ” (1876); 

aud above all the valuable works of Thomson, ilouhot, CarnC-, Uastian, and Fergusson. Vincent, and the article 
of Colonel Yule already <juoted from. 
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Id >iili iit-( ii iH-ial, liner Ki'MiIrnls, aii'l six As-^islant- Kesuli'nls, \iiuh*r whom tlio native 
'•llii'iiils ran-v ,.11 th,. o..,v..nMiU'iit. .Military ..juTat i,.iw w.mv ii,.t put a >to|. to bv tlu-s,- 
|■"lill'■H arrai,u-,.ui,.nls, lli,. 'r,„„,uiiK..a r>|,..,aall v, at tlu- instigation of the rhinese. 

-ivinu- inn,!, tn-nhl,. t,i tlieir new masters.- Tl,,. -overnnumt is an ahs,.lnte monarehv, 
with,, 111. anytliiim- in I h,‘ shap,. ,,r a ,a,nsl It nl |,,n , pow.aful enstoin heino- tlie sole eheek on 
the ,l,.sp,,tlnn .,r the him.;-. The throne |•„ll„ws the laws of pri,n,.-enit nre, l.nt all other 
ollnrs are siippos,.,!, as In (’Inna, to hy merit. 11 , ana-, with the exeeption of the kino-, who 

■-Sl,„ini,|u,s ,'„|„„|,l,.s ,„„„. ,■„„„.,. ,ss,;- Vie.,,,,,: -1.,. r„I.,„i..s ,,a,„;,„s 1...U ......auiv,-, l.-ar 

siMl:itl«ai r.-.ii.MMl.iil.', kur \ltllltr {.‘"IV U III- 1 1 . 'i,. .1, ■. . Ic.’* ^{ss.'i 


; lie. 
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is sovriviu’ii, In^-li , aiul ^iipiviiu^ jnd-.- in oiu', ;iiul wIls^* onlv in tlu* 

• ' 

(‘xecutivo I'ortion ..t‘ his nilires aiv a Privy (’Mniiril ainl sovoii Mini-tris. all llu* Aiiaiiu-se 

are e([iial : h-r dli’iie is the niily sorial di^iinction betwreii man and man. ai tl i llh-c 

1)\ fitno^. Anam in tins I'rsj'L'ct i’i.'St'ndili.'S ( lima in .Vsia and lius>ia in linropn. (>ni\' in 

tiie latter eountry .^lliee mu's l)y favniir, m.i hy litnes<. 'i'ho two (-hiel‘ jiarts ..f the 

empire — Codiin-China ami Tun. piin —were u'overned hy viei-ruys, and tlie tueiilvA'uur ])iu- 

vinees are now {\u-\\ | resided over hy a yi.verimr, under French eunlroh 

The Ivinn-dom or Fmpire ..t* Anam, a< it is sometimes railed, rumpri>os (’orhin-China, 

^vithout the -ix lower ])rovinres wliirh now helmid' to Franee, Tumjnin . whieh was eumpieivd 

lu and l>iampa, whieh at an early date was lllelu'd trum ( amhudia. I nder *Viiani 

must also he mekuled the tributary >tates ot‘ Laos and the terrilorv ..f the indej.cndeiit 

Alois, or Stieng’s — wretehed tribes of savag'es, about whom little is known, save that they 

live on the trontiers of Cochin-China, and are ])ao-ans of a low tvpm Alteg'^ther, exclusive 

of the French colony, which has an area of :n,63U miles, Anam is about the size (.f 

France, /.e., about :Z30,Oi)0 square miles, ^ with a pojiiilation of 6,000,000. mo>t of whom 

are in Tonquin. Of tliese the greater part arc Buddhists, thouo-li the hi<»-her classes of 

Anam profess the doctrines of Confucius; and it is estimated tliat there are lOO.OOi) native 

Chiistians, under six bishops, thoug’h, with the exception of a few thousands, tliese are 

almost confined to Tonquin. Alueh superstition, however, mingles with their Buddhism; 

and beyond the respect paid to the dead and to their ancestors general! v, relig-ion liftle trnnhlt‘s 

the apathetic, lazy, unemotional Anamese. They, however, res]ieet their siqn'riors, lo\t‘ their 

parents and native land, and being’ fond of mimierv, learn with remarkable facility. 

* 

Commerce, as usual in the Indo-Chinese countries, is mainly in the hands ..f tlie >liarp 
Chinese. From China come larg-e (luantities of cotton and silk-mannfaetnred goods, ti-a, and 
])orcolain ; and among’ other articles may be mentioned opium, paper, jiotatoes, iiowder. medicinal 
idants, petroleum, paints, wines and liiptors, S:c,, while rice, salt li>h, salt, nndyed cotton, fish- 
oil, mushrooms, &:c., are sent abroad. The t(»tal revenue (tf Anam and Toiupiin is estimated at 
£560,000, and the expenditure at £1,760,000. Tlie army of occupation includes men. 

Ihe Anam army was said to number about 150,000 men, clnellv reermted from (^ochin- 
China, Tonquin loyalty never being' suliieicntly osfahlished to allow the (ioveriiment to risk 
recruiting' in that populous part of the realm. The Grand Alarshal who commanded the 
army was personally responsible for the citadel of line. Formerly there was a l^eiiart- 
ment of Alarine, and a nominal navy, comprising' in 1884 7 corvette.s 300 junks, an old 
steamer, and some sailing' ships presented to the king in 1^76. These were manned by 
some 16,000 men, and carried about 1,400 guns of all sorts, some of them being chiefly 
remarkable from their antiipiity and utter inefficiency as lethal weapons. t 

The climate of the north of Anam differs much from that of the south. In tlie 
former there is, according to AT. Alaunoir, no really dry season. In Dceemher and 
January the thermometer falls to 43^ or 4L Fahr. Summer lasts from tlie end of 

* In .some publications the estimate given falls >hort by one-half of this calculation of B.'hin and M^igncr. 
t “ Report by .Sir Brooks Robertson respecting his Vi.sit to Haiphong and Hanoi ” (Parliamentary Paper, 1S7G) ; 
Dutreuil de Rhins : BhUlCxh dc la Soc. dc Gcor/y. de Paris, Frb., 187S: Do la Lira ye : ‘'Notes Hi.storiiiues sur la 
Nation Annamite” (Saigon, 1S65); Posted : '‘La Cochinchine Cambodie ot Annam *’ (1SS3) ; Boiiinnis et Paidu.s : 

‘‘ Cochinchine (1882). 
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April to tlie month nf Aii'^'iist, (Inriii”- wliicli porirKl it is oxcessivelv hot, and the 
ronsts an* \'ivi[UQui\y visited witli typI)o(nis and other storms. But, as a rule, Tonquin 
is healtiiy, (Itoii-h the same cannot he saul of Cochin-China proper, and especially of the 
Ireneli colony, tlie < iiniale of which is extremely pestilent to Jhiropeans. The eountrv is com- 
posed (A low alluvia] flats, and the shores are everywhere frinn-ed with mani^rovc-swamps, 
one ol the most certain si^-ns (.f the feverish malaria lurkinn: in and hevond them. 

llic MMinials and jiLiiits ol tlu‘ i'('>>ion iirc much llic same as those of the neig'libour- 
iiio- coimtiies. 'I'lie royal (io-cr was formerly met witli in tlie hills close to Saigon. 
The |)anthcr, rhinoceros, coca-nul hear, ImlTaloes, monkeys, ttc., are common, but the 
elephant the Anamese have not yet learned to domesticate. Their chief beasts of burden 
are the hullalo, with which the imhe.althv riee-lields are cultivated, and horses. Birds of 
numerous species are found; amoug>- others there is met with about everv village that 

long-legged lowl of ungainly ligure and momstrous appetite, which takes its name 
Irom the country, and the low damp region swarms with reptiles, fre(|uentlv of a 
dangerous type. The vegctalile products of the country are those usual to the 

troj.ies. 'I’lie forests abound in line tiuihor trees, and as the jH'ople of Anam are 
essentially an agricultural race, rice, which forms the stajde crop, is oxtensivelv culti- 
vated; hut cotton, mulberry, .sugar-cane, mai/e, hetel-imts, pepper, tt'e., are also grown, 
and lompim is lamous lor its ciiiiiamoii. This ]>art of tlu' eountrv also jirodneos fair 

ton, hid the jieople id' Aiiain generally do not know liow to [uejiare it. Aniono- 

other arts they are skilful in inlaying work (p. ir.ti). The country is ludievcd to contain much 
mineral wealth— iiicliidiiig gold, silver, /iiic, and iron ; coal is found in jdaecs, and thougli 
the alluvial jilains of the lower jiarts of the' eountrv camiot he expected to be metalliferous, 
yet it IS worked there. The natives arc, bowi’vcr, exceedingly j.^alous of foreigners wishing 
to work their mines, and if (piestioned on tlie suhjeet, always alfeet igimmnee of their 
existence; lienee the erroneous statemeuts which have been hitherto made on the suhjeet. 

Hue, or i’hu-fiia-lii'u (p. l.i.'i), is the eajiital ol the kingdom, and is remarkable ehielly ns 
the seal of goveriimeiit and the place of residence of a variety of Freueh ollieials, who fully 
control the king and his ministers. The inner town, or eitadel, is oeeiii-ied hv ‘-the govern- 
ment;” the outer by the gvueral body .d' the population, wlmse numbers are estimated at 

Irom .5(),II0(» to 1 1)1), 001). |j„t, otherwise it is a very tumble-down and by no means imposing 

(it.t. ll.moi, Ol Kecho, the ancient capital of Tompiin, was at one time a place of 

•some note, hut though it still possesses u large fort re.ss, which serves as a residence for the 

iccroy, It IS now Iasi sinking into decay. Hven the eitadel. thougli, like that of IlmS 
built l,y iMiropeau engineers, is falling into disrepair, and is so poorlv eipiipped that were 
•f ul, all likely ever to he attacked l.y modern artillery its surrender would simplv he a 
Muestiou ot a lew days. 'I'he only other towns worthy of mention are llai-d/.oung, Bai- 
Niuh, Nam-Diuli, and .Mmli-hiuh, all of wliieh possess fort i Heat ions of considerable imixirt- 

unce; the castle ol the last-named, though not on so vast a scale as the one which gnanls 
the capital, is yet the strongest in Tomiiiin.-*' 

I ten,!' (IS.d) ; Cliiii-iir.ivi : “.Souvi'iiiis lie Hu,'" , iSSlU • .Si'oU ■ “ Fr.inro 

'‘"■'I ‘ i. O'. cv i; 
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C’oclllX-C’lllXA. 


How Coohin-clniie t’ranc^aisc — or ‘‘Basse Coeliin-chino/’ as it is sometimes called — 
was ae(|\iired we have already explained. It is now di\ided into tour pmvinees^ 
constituted out of the six wrested from Anam. A great delta, with little varit.'ty 
o£ surface, and covered with mangroves in ]>la('(‘s willin' the water is absorbed 

by the s})ongv soil, much of it liable to overtlow by llu‘ rivers, in some places 

below the level of the sea, it forms an uninviting ])lace of abode. J'hiropeans, M. 
iMaunoir informs us, never get acclimatised here, and children born of fairopea!! parents 
usually die soon after birth. Hence a race of Creoles is not likely to grow up in Cocliin- 
China. The native women have, however, large families, and Anamites, it is often note<l, 
recover from wounds which would be fatal to JAiropeans even in their own country. The 
vast plain which constitutes tlm area of the colony is so slight in its slojx* that the tide 
runs a long wav inland, and so causes the borders of the rivers to be alternatelv cov(‘rcHl with 
shallow water, and bare fetid mud-flats, exposed to the festering* ra^'s of llu' sun. Accordingly 
in this, a land of miasma, dysentery is the disease which, as in many other warm countries, 
shortens life. The majority of Europeans who die in Cochin-C'hina succumb to it, and 
it is said that it frcxpiciitly attacks tliem after their return to their native land. Cholera 
is als(j another epidemic of ‘‘Cochin-chine.^^ On the border of fbe rivers fevers are very 
common, in the forest country the “wood fever not even sparing the natives, who can 
live unharmed in the middle of the rice swamps. Yet the excelhmt eommoreial j)ositii)n of the 
country — only second in this respect to Singapore — as a depot, on the one hand, for the 
trade of the middle iroviuees <jf China, and on the other for Siam, Camhrxiia, and the -Malay 
Islands, renders it of value to the French Government. Idle colony cannot — owing to the 
circumstances mentioned — ever be a colony in the sense that -Vlgiers is, hut only a jdaee 
of trade, and accordingly the number of Europeans in the country is not much increasing. 
In 1883 an oflicial census put the entire pO])ulatiou at 1,039,777, the minority made up 
of Cambodians, Chinese, and about :i,000 Europeans, exclusive of ofiicials iu the garrison. 
The rest were Anamites, Chams, a warlike, gay, honest people of Arab origin, much 
intermarried with Chinese, Hindoos, endless crosses of whites with the natives, Anamites with 
the Hindoo, with the !Malay, and with the Cambodian, and above all ^Min-huongs, a numerous 
and interesting people of mixed Anamite and Chinese origin. The census of lsS7 put the 
whole population of the colony at 1,012,18:^"^ 

The ca])ital of tlie country, as well as the chief “city,^^is vSaigon. In reality it is 
made up of three quarters. The native town is devoteil io a ])(‘])ulati()n of over 
30,000 Anamites, Chinese, Malays, Tagals, and Hindoos. This is known as Cholen, , 

and is at a distance of three miles from the Ihiroiican (juartcr, with which it is 
connected by a good road and l)y the* “Grand Canal” — grand, as IMr. Thomson remarks^ 
iu name only, for its banks are overgrown with rank weeds, and the waters at high tide 

(1859) ; and AL. Alaunoir's artulc in tlic I'/irz/rh/uediu /IriOnmo'u with retVivncrs. Tlio last nanicil, however, eonlains 
no allusion to the chan'ies hrouglit about hy the treaty of 1874. In Sst. ^fartin's L'-VniUM* (Jeograjihitiuc ” will 
he found lists of hooks on tlio eountry : and in 1SG7 31, du Boeago jiuhlislied a hihliograithy of its lUeiaturo. 

* “ Statistiques Colonialcs pour Tannec 188-3” (1887). 
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:ii'’ ;iiiil ;it Iiiw (kIi- iinitl. AiiamesL’ l()\vn.s are far from iiiipo.sing’ and the people 

wliu iiili;iliil tlirin an* a^ litllc prrp<»s>(‘s>iii^' as tlieir frail liu(s. They iiear the repii- 
lati'in m1 !jc!Iil: (iie woi-l-hiiill ami Ifa^l ]trep*»^‘si.'ssing- (if any (»f the natives of Indo- 
Ciiiiia. 'J'lie Aiianiite's lace is iimre Mdii^oI-IoohiiiL:', hi< iit'.-c smaller and flatter, and his person 
dirtier e\'eii tlian is usual auinUL;- a people imt I'oitd of water as a deterg'ent. The i^reat width 
helweeit Ins le^s at the upper jiortioii ^'ives Ins ^ait that eiirious .swa^’i*vriiio- theatrical 
a])peaiane(‘ which euahles any one at all ae<piaiiited with the Ananiites to disting’uish them 
ainoii^^' all the other raee< of l-'urther Imlia. Jt is also curious that the distance hy which 
the hi^- toe lit this pcple IS si‘paratcil Irom the other i(»es lias served — if any coiilidenee 
is to hi‘ placed in the C’hinese annals — to distino-uish them for untold ao-os ; and tlie Siuotic 
ehronieh's alleel to mention their nein-hlKHirs as early as n.c. ! .V vast purtirin of 

the poorer classes lives in lioats o-i*on])ed too*('ther alono- (he river hank, so as to form a 

(loafiiio- villag'c, or in huts Imilt on piles, whieh raise the Hour a few feet above the surhice 

of the water, into wliieh all the refuse is thrown. “The capitalist, if he i»roposes to build 

a river residence of this sort — one olTorino- every advantage to a large family in search 

of elicerful society, a commanding view of tiio stream, gooil ll^hiug eh'se at liaiul, unen- 
cumhered by tolls and ground rent, and boasting a drainage system so unelaborated and 
eheaj) —has to launch out the sum of two dollars and a half, or twelve shillin“'s, in the 
ciiiislruel ion and deeuraliou (,d. the edifice. hen built, the proprietor will let it on a 
re|)airing lease. lu C holen the Chinese almost monopolise the trade, and though nianv 
nt them settle permanently in the eonntry, llie majority return to C’hina with the little 
loitunc aetpiired hy their fiaigal and not invariahly honest ways. C'hot|uan is a leafy 
village hall-way l>ef\veeii Saigon and C^holen, and the houses are s-a eoneealed bv bigl» 
liedges and loliage that i\lr. M'homson remarks tliat he had several times ])assed thvougli 
the heart of the hamlet helore lie was aware ol the fact, d'he ])eo]*le here, indeed, love 
privacy; every ]iriekle in tln^ hedges that encompass iheir dwellings is, to use the apt 
e\pn‘ssi(jn oi llie kiam ohserver whose notes we have heen drawing tui, a token that the 
family witliin would rather l)e alone. IjilV is, iiuleeil, in tliese sultiw lands, one long 

(/(tier i,ir only oeeasionallv interruiiteil bv the mild iioeessitv of gettin*** something 

to eat. 

Saigon proper — or tlie Cioverninenl tt>wii (p. In?) — inlialuted b\' (he Ciovernment ('niiiloift'&y 
is mainly huill of brick, and jiossessts, among other institutions, an exeellout botanical 
garden, and an inti'nvst ing menagt rie of tin* animals t>f the country. AVhen the French 
first ohtained possession ol it the town was little better than a fishing village on the 
liglit Ijanl; oi the Saigon rivt*r, twi'iity-live miles from the sea, and oven vet the place 
does not at- first sight ])redispose the visitor towards it. A largo town-hall and hotel 
in one is the obj(‘<-l most jiromiiu'iit. to the <*\e, wdiile ci^/k’v, bv no means verv clean or 
<’onilorlal)ie, at wliicli most of the residents seem to take their meals, are numerous. 

e sfiet'Is are itroad and maeadaniist*d with liru-k, and in two of tliem whieh run at 
light angles to the river ari* stoin* canals, up wliieh come eomitrv boats to load and unload. 
Oil l.mips make tin* darkness ol niglit vi>ible. and widt* gntlers — wliii’li give forth evil odours 
diain the snrlaec* ndnse away, Ibil tlieri* are no ]nibhe sipiares, and unless the botanic 
gardens and Ih.* street facing llu* river, and lined with double vows v'f trees, are to bo considore'd 
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;is sucli, puljlii' ])n)nu‘n:uk's aiv iMjUally niarlu'il by thoir ab:r:(‘noc. itli tlie exception of 
:i most iinposiiii^' jialacc tor the (iovernor, which contrasts stran^vly with its surrounding- 
of Ijamboo huts in tin* midst of a tn)j)ical jungle, the })uhlie buildings of Saigon are iu 
.( no way remarkable. I'here is, of course, a number of Koniau Catholic chapels, and to 
aid the ])roj)agaMda ;imong the natives a large nunnery. There an* also boulevards. 

^ The trade (d’ the place is not large. In lS^-1- the value of the imports of the whole 

colony was estimated at :2 1 jOtHipilJl* francs, and the exjiorts at :20,t>dtb*d,)0 francs. But 
though there' is a nuniher of Frencli houses, the Jbiglish and (lermans are the most 
activ(‘ of the Saigon merchants; and, as usual in these juirts of the Bast, the real 
Avork of the jilace is surrenden'd to the Chinese, who keep mt>st- (tf the small shops, 
and m some cases are also traders in a very eonsiderahle wav of business. The French 
iiK'rehaiit enjoys life ns well as lift* ean lie enjoyeil in such a <dimatc, and Iriefe to 
mak(* a little France* about him. Ili-ncc, tlio rv^/c.v, the promenades, <-nrds, dominoes, and a 
general addict inn to liddling, dancing', aiul ]>Iensure, enter more than real husincss into 
Ids daily liu*. d'la* til) I'higlish, (lennans, Spaniards, and Americans, who at the date of 
the* latest aceenmt^ did business in Saigon, on tin* contrarv, toll ineessantiv, ho|>ing bv 
harassing care, and slee'piess nights passed in devising seliemes fe.»r immev-making, to heaj> 
n|> that eompeteiU'C which will enable them to pass as manv veal's of their lives us 
jtossible in their native land. .Vs lor tin* natives, all this simjdv amuses them. The 
masters of the country, however, make the native chiefs resiioiisihle for their subjects; 
and lienee rebellions against, the krencli authority ;ire much less IVeipient iu C\H*liin-China 
than ill most countries similarly situated — such as, for exainjile, among tlie Chinese of 
Singapore, l\*n;uig, or the Malay Islands generallv. 

French is, of coiirst*, the language universally spoken in the town, ami even the 
Aiiamit(*.s use it in then* intercourse with fiuH’m'iiors. lu Sai*’*'*!! tboii i V li the ehildren 
of Furo])eans are usually sent home to complete their education, or, indeed, as soon 
after birth as inact icalile — there are iu the town itself si'ver.il good schools, lurgelv 
attended by the ;Vmunite and halt-hrccd jKipulation. There is alwavs a consiilerablc naval 
and military lorci* stationed inu'c, and the jtohee, wlu* are chiellv ISinga]>ore Malays, are 
said to he wvy cllieient. But thongli serious crinu* is not inarkedlv eoininon in the 
settlement, ])rivate morality is at the lowi'st ehh, and is, jierhaps, in some respects, 
hanll}' better than that which prevails in such Oriental settlements as Dilli, in l^inor 
(\ ol. JV., ]>. :2.»1), though the iiolilt'uess of the Saigon colonist — not alwavs, it inav 
he ri'inarked, a geutleinau oi the liest home-antecedents — glosses over the most rovoltiiiir 
leaturt's of lile m a country that lias no domesticitv. ^li-thd, A inh-long, and Bassac 
an* the capitals of the throe tdher ju'ovinoes of the same names. At Mi-thd there is 
*i huge citadel with a eonsidt'iable treucli and Anamite garrison, a palatial gin'evunient 
icsideiiee, with liiu* |>loasure-gromids, and good roads lnu’dered with voiim^' coooa-nut 
tiee.''. A\ hen iMr. A incent visited the jdaoe a few yeai*s agi>, there were sevenil French 

stoics in the town, a largt* brick <‘athcdral in course of oonstruetion, two or three gun- 

boats anclion'd abreast ol the tiwvn, and “ several important carriages in the streets.” 
Vinh-long is another town with a fort, and of the same ehameter is (^luuuloc. Ha-tien, 

on tlie Gulf of Siam, is an exceedingly unhealthy place, almost solelv inhabited bv Chinese 
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and Anamcse. Ba-ria, at Capo St. Jac<pies, is a port oliioily oi* iniportanco as a inilltarv 

% 

station; while (io-cong-, in the midst ot* the groat rice-liolds to the south-west nt Sai*--..!!, 
is tlie niark<'t-town of a purolv agrioullural district, almost sololv iiihabilod h\' Anamoso. 

l-ho I'ronch colony in Cochin-China it would he unfair to have judg'od cither h\‘ a 
I'renchmau or an Kng*llshmau. The one indiviilual, if endowed with even a modicum of tl;c 
Chauvinism of his amiable nation, will be certain to stieak in inllated Iam>-ua<»-e of ITancc 
in Asia; while, it politically indisjiosed to the Xapoleonic dvnastv, he mig-hl he inclincil 
to anathematise Cochin-China as one of the evil works of the “ nceembiXt'ur.’^ A 
Briton, on the other hand, is apt to sneer at this attempt to run rivalry with us 
in the Itiast. But no suspicion of undue leaning* can attach to the opinion of .Mr. 
Vincent, an American. \et this intelligent witness declares that Cocliin - ('hina is 
a failure, and is likely to continue so. After seeing* “ the healthy, g-rowiim*, and 
usually colonies of the IB'itish Empire in the Jfast,'^ a visit to Saigon ‘Meaves a 

ludicrous impression indeed upon the mind of an observant, thinking-, and rcliccling- 
traveller.-’" The Mekong Biver has proved useless as an outlet to the rich districts of 
bouthern China, the furious cataracts and currents rendering it impossible of navigation for 
any great, distance; while, as the reader is already aware, not much better fortune iias 
attended our efforts to tap the country by way of the Irawaddy. The Song-koi, wliieh 
tlows into the (Julf of Tonquin, is, however, navigable for nearly two hundred miles, and 
nvjy aid in promoting the longed-for intercourse with the ‘^celestial em])ire.""^ 


CHAPTER VIE 

India: Its Skas and its Tst.wd.s 


Saigox, if Dot a pleasant place to live in, is happily an easy place to get awav from. 
Steamers call in here from numerous ports east and west of it, and the traveller bound for 
India wall have no difhculty in reaching some of the ports in the Bay of Bengal, either 

directly or by calling in at Singapore. From Saigon the voyager may sail to Singapore, 

and thence round the Golden Chersone.se,"" with its island-dotted shore, tlirongh t!:e 
Straits of ^Malacca, he wu’ll once more emerge into the open sea laving the shores of 

the mighty ‘Maud of the Hindoo"’ — more familiarly knowm as India. He is among 

a strange people — black men of many races and tongues and faiths, living under 

strange stars, writing strange characters from right to left,"" and whose gods are not 
those of the wdiite-faeed islanders whose lot it is to he their masters. But the Ikn*- 

lisliman is no longer in a foreign land. For some time yet, we shall travel in 

countries as little like Britain as anv of those through w’hieh the reader has thus 
far been conducted. But w’herever wc go — among the languid millions of the groat 




Came : “ Travels in InJo-China and the Cluncse Empire ” (1872) ; T/ic Tiuu.s (Loiidon\ 21sl, ISSl. 
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first-n;iiii(*tl sim, mfn \vlurli wo huvr oiih’r^'i'ii tr*’in i!ii’ Sivml-' nf Miihicrn. is u iTiVnf 

> 

stiotcii "1 ulinn-t 111! 1 > 1*1 tl\ I'll r. I'l'om in ( 'hit llu' lu'i'tliorii o\(ri‘nHt\‘ 

ot lliis .>(M*an nu'n'-uro< ''luno :^^ll : wlnlo iVoni ( ’on*iuainlol to Malacca, 

tiu* MUitlioiii Mile, \< :iliiii)l (Ivo tinu'> lliat lonLilli. I'l'mii liulia its waters I'Cocivc tlic 
(liaitiiin'o III liall nl Sniidirrii A-ia. 1 ar ( laiin'i'', llie 1 'ralnnaju'ol ra , llu' Irawadilv. tlio 
^Lili iiiiih li I \ , tl.’o ( loi la viTv , llio I\i-'tiia, ainl llu* ( aii\fi'\‘ all llaw into tins "acal “liav," wliilc 
tlu‘ oxlensivo hai'ljours on it-; ea^lorn ''i.lo altiai-t Imm t'vcr\' ]>ut \A' tlio world, ddic 

iluiialo (i( the l>a\ i'' waim, llio ova|iiirat ion in llio lint ^ea'-on sonn'tmu'< ainonntini^ ti.> one 
moll j.ordioin; luit llio nortl^-oa^^ ainl >oui]i-wo>( monsooiw- tlio>o niodilioation^ of the 


j'lMViiico of s'.liicli C'aloiitla is tlio capita^ thi'"iiL:li llo- munti'y o[ llio stern Kajputs, amnnn» 

tiic wild ( ilvlia lior.-’onirii, lliroiiLfii tlio plia-aiil \‘alo ol Ka'Iiimr. or oven in the land of 

tlio Alu;liaii t riho-.iiii n — wo .-liall hoar ntir own t ni^no, and lind the " .Saliih’' lord, 

jhit li.-lnio Inot nl) till* ooiitiin'iit, Wo ijiav >a 1 a little while loir^er among’ the island-, 

dnit he oil Inilia. m tho l>.i\ of iJen^ah the Indian Ocean, and liw Arahiaii Sea. d’lie 
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trLkle Nvnuis — l/low over it. often lierec'ly, while the wiKl t\‘|ihnnns which S(»inetinies >wee]» it< 
low alluvial .'.hore.s leave ^■roat havoc in their Iiach. IJul the V>a\ oT iJeiio'al is not an 
unbroken btreteh ol tnijiieal tea. ’Die Anuanian and Aieohar Uland> lie in it; and at 
the southern e.\.lreniity, like the dot at the end of a point of exeiainatiou — ! — iie> (Aw K.ny 
a rich itlaiid e».)lon\'^ also under lliitisli rule. 


Andaman Dl.vnds. 

From Cape Xt‘g‘rais to A»di('en Head, in Sumatra, iheii* ]ie> a bnduMi line (d 
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islands, which point to the probability of this 700 mile curve, dotted here and tiiere 
with the Nicobars, the Andamans, and the small Preparis and Coco Islands, havinu' at 
one time been a bridge between Sumatra and India, of which only these imiierfe 
tragments now remain. The Andamans are the chief links in this shadowv ch 
The '‘Great AndamaiA' is, in reality, not one, but four islands, end U) end, bu^- 
close together, and each measuring from eleven to fifty-nine miles in length, the 
one being the largest. The Little Andaman is thirty miles long and Tbout 
broad, and lies twenty-eiglit miles south of the others, but in addition to the 
mentioned, consists of a number of smaller islets in its close vicinit\-. 
the sea, the Andamans appear like ' number of low hills, densely 
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tl)ick junj^lo of tropical forest. Saddle ^lountaln, in North Andaman, is 3,000 

f<*et in hei^lit ; but sonthward the hills sink, until they attain an inconsiderable 

elevation. The scenery of the islands is in ])laccs very beautiful, but as a rule the 
dense ve^u.tntion ;^‘ives a sameness to the low-lyini;’ country. The shores of the bars 
are in most eases frin^^i'd with mangroves. Jhdiind the mangroves rise ])alms, and in 
]>]aeps, great forest-trees, their stems covered witli climbers and their branches thick with 
clustered orcliids. d'he west coast, however, has not, as a rule, such lofty trees; and the 
j)lac('s where deciduous-leavi'd species prevail are, ('olonel Yule remarks, of a “grey, 

sterile asjHM't (hiring the hot season."'' AVhole tracts are covered with tlu* Andaman 

hainboo, out from among which, here and then', tall forest-trees rise; while in other 

districts the arhorescent ciipliorbias, screw ]>ines, and a species of O/e/ov, “give a 

reniarkahh' aspect to tlu* coast vc'gofation." Further in the interior the jungle is so 
dense that in places it is all hut impossible to force a wav, so that the geology of 
the country is very imperleetly known. Sandstone of a good building quality is found, 
and traces cf coal are met with. 'Pho useful 1iml)ers are helieved to he numennis, but 

as yet no trade is done in this reserve of Andaman wealth. The islands arc too 

narrow to albad ]>Iay for rivers ; accordingly, though the general aspect of the vegeta- 

tion is, according to Jlr. Kurz, Burmcsi*, it lias been altered by the scarcity of runuim** 
water and other nnfavonrahle circuinstanees. Malay types not found in the neighbouring 
contiiu'iit. also occur, but then* are no tree-ferns; and though edible fruits abound, the 
cocoa-nut ]>alm, so abundant in the Cocos and Nicobars, is not indigenous here. 

Animal life in its liiglier forms is not common in the Andamans, and, as might be 
expi'cted, mammals are esjun-ially lew in number. None of the inonki'y tribe, so abundant 
on the mainland, haw been deti'ctt'd in the group; and, indeed, with the exception of 
a iH'culiar rat with .‘^piny hairs, a small fruit-eating liat, and a diminutive ]>ig. believed 
to be idt'iitieal with tlu* one lui the Nicobars, there are no nu'mbers of this group ot 

(piadnipeds of any note. Birds are more numerous; hut, aecordlno- (,) tho late Mr. 

Fdward Blytli, they do not approximate so closely to (he species of India as to 

those of the Afalay Islands, the Blulippines, and in one case even to China. Tlie 

swallow which builds (he lanious edible nests inhabits caves on the coast, and pigeons, 
woodpeckers, and kiiiglisln'rs an* numerous. luqtliles and lishes are abundant, both as to 
individuals and spi'cit's ; and among the former is the turtle, whieli is imported in great 
numbers lor tin* (’aleutla marhc't. 

But the Andamans are never likely to be cidonised by any visitors save those of 

the p(‘euliar type for whose temporary home tlu* Indian (Jovernmeni has selected them, 
n other words, tlu* inlands bavt* since* iSuS been a convict settlement, the imly I'.urope: 
(h'lifs i»eing tlu* ollieials, garrison, and possibly a stray white wlu> may have “ o-ot 

trouble." 'Pile ehmati* is very wet, and. imbed, only four months’ fair weather 

% 

lelied on. When the convicts first arrive’d, tlu* mortality amom*' them was 
’ '"d I:di*, owing to the clearance of tlu* jungle and the reclamation of 

tlu* health of the settlement has woiulerriillv improved. It is also to be 
be piOM’iu'e oi a civilised colony on the islands may in tune r(*aet favoumblv 
VI'S. 'riics(« lire of 11 very low tyiie; luul tlionoli (lie isliuuls are oiilv j!*ll 
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miles from the mouth of the (hni^'cs and 1(H) from Cape Xegrais, in British Burn ah, 
and have been visited more or less for :2,000 years, the aborig-ines are to this day rude 
savag-es, who have never in even the least apjireciable manner shared in the civilisation 
of the ancient empires oil’ whose shores they live."^^ Their verv numbers are unknown, 
the different estimates varying so wididy as to have put them at all figures, from d,0(H) 
to 15,000. As early as 17b0 the Bengal Government attempted to establish a penal 
colony on the islands, but the settlement was finally abandoned in 170(). But in 1855, 
owing to the relocated outrages by the natives on the crews of wrecked vessels, the 
scheme was again taken uj") ; and though for a time it was interrupted by the IMutiny, 
the great number of prisoners who fell into the hands of the Government made its 
urgency evident as soon as that episode in the history of India had passed away. 
Accordingly, in 1858 the present colony in Port Blair was established. Cattle have 
been introduced, and large gardens have been laid out, in which mangoes, oranges, 
pommeloes, pine-apples, and jack-fruit are grown in great luxuriance. In 1872 the 
Andamans obtained an unhappy notoriety as the scene of the murder of Lord Mayo, 
the Governor-General of India, when on a visit to the settlement. They and the Xicobais 
are governed by a Chief Commissioner, residing at Port Blair.f 


Tut: Nicobar Islands. 

Ser Marco Polo tells us that “when you leave the Island of Java (the less^ei) 
and the Kingdom of Lambri, you sail north about 150 miles, and then you come to 
two islands, one of which is called Necuveran. In this island thev have no kiim- or 
<‘hief, but live like beasts. And I tell you they go all naked, both men and women, 
and do not use the slightest covering of any kind. They are idolaters."' + But lorn- 
before the day of the great A'enetian traveller, the Nicohars are mentioned in the ear^ 
Sanskrit writings, being classed, like all islands placed in line, as tlie remains of bri 
made either by the gods or ‘"by the devils for some particular purpose." Though ir 
Jesuit priests went to the islands to convert the people (and got killed, after r 
years and a half), it was not until 1751 that the first settlement on them wa 
Danish authorities, who in those days had a colony in India, not far from 
now stands. Fever, drunkenness, bad officers, improper food, indiffer 
quarrel with the natives, ended the experiment in a couple of 
Moravians landed; hut in 1787 even these self-denying men, ^ 

Danish authorities, had either left or died. Indeed, so rapidly di 
to the climate that they had not time to learn the language 
no natives. Still, up to 1807 (when England seized the is^ 

Denmark kept a small garrison there to l^Iay the part 

* “ The Peoples of the World,” Val, II., pp. 123—127 ; ilan : 
f jMouat ; “ Adventures and Kescarches in the Andaman Is' 
of the Andaman Ii^lands” (1870); Hamilton: “New Accou- 
JSritanuica (1873) ; JIau : “ The Aboriginal Inhabitants of tb 
t “The Book of Scr Marco Polo,” by Colonel A’ulc, Vc 
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tJiis was niactod until lliero were no ^l.^]onI^(s on the isiaiul^ ; 

hnwfxcr, III lliat vrar an^ilier iin.>>ii'n:i:’y alleiiijit was uiadr, aiai in isd? this t‘ivsh (le[)arliu’e 
-d'" caine In llin nl<l riai. In I ^ I n a linal atteinjit was nnnie ; but exeept that thvouiili 
It Dr. I link, a 1 1 iM'wa Ills (loverinir nl ^Snutli (ii'cenlaini, was enaljled to write Ins aeeouiit of the 
i.^Iands, tlie <*N|)i‘nnirnl einled tniseraljly in and iij) to the islands were 
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Ml the loni^-snlTeiiiiu;* Panes liad tinal of tlie farce of keeping 
•nni whicli it was I'viiliMit they could never make any \tse 

» m 

*es eoininitti'd on seamen einnpidled the (lovcnnnent of 
; and in I'^b!) tlicv were aililiatcd to the Port Blair 
ns. Sepoys, eonviets, and Iniildini^ materials were 
since tiiat date ]>crsevcrance has been rewardcil 
ant a]>]H'aranee. with Its barraeks, stores, bouses, 
■‘stilenlial swam]>s planted witli eoi*oa-nut trees 
nuts juul the oil mado from ibem form the 
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chief urti<-L‘< of e-niimercv with iho ni\U\L-<, win, iiiir..rimi;itr]y, hiivo acijuired a laste 
lor arraokj hroug-hi iroiii the Slrails ctf Malacca by the h^iiuill vc^.-cls vi^it the 

i>]aiKls for ci'iiniicrcial inirposes. 'J lie icobarian.s aiv iiillnitclv mniv iiitclli-'-ciit than 
the Aiulainaii-s. ]\f. dc Kopstorll' tells us that lliev arc g-rcat liiig-uists. 'i’hc cM nicu 
talk IVu-tugucscy the iiiiddlc-agcj lucii English^ the young men IJunncse^ the hoV' 



LLtrJlANT rLOVGUINU IN CtVLON. 


Hindustani, and everybody speaks jMalay. This shows in whoso hands the trade has 
been for the last sixty or seventy years, and how it has clianged. 

M. de Ildj>storff had a good opinion of the Xicobars. Thev consist of ci<dit ]art>‘er 
and nine smaller islands, and from their position are all trojacal; but the temiierature, 
though debilitating, is uniform. The rainfall is about lOd inches per annum; but, as 
ill the Andamans, it varies much in different years. Volcanic action has left its trace 
over the whole of the islands, and the washing down of the soil from the hills has 
formed swampy plains here and there. On this alluvium the writer whom we 
just cjuoted describes mangroves as grtAving close to the sea, and on tbe^a 
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ni'(‘ on]\' covered with useless “ lalaDL** 
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above wator-inni'l-:, scfou'- 2 >inc g*n)Vos abomul. All around the islands, more or a 

coruliiiie allmiuin has formed, and frin^-in* 4 ’ reefs of coral stretch far out into tlic sea. 
Ihe (front A'icobar, the Little A’icobar, and tlie Katchall arc of ‘M^rowu coral forma- 
tion/^ l)ut tlie other islands are of volcanic ori^'in, and covered with a peculiar clav, 
full of minute shells, sliarks* teeth, and whales' bones, proving- that it must have been 
formed in (lie de('p sea. dlie “ l>rown coral formation ■" of Rink supports a luxurious 
jmig'lc down to the very c>lg;c of the sea, while the islands of clay on volcanic rocks 

grass, which is fringed towards the sea 

with jungle. The coralline alluvium is covered with cocoa-niit trees, but the interior 

of each of the southern islands is still a Irriui i urot/uilff . “The ]nngle is high, and 

ddlieidt to get tlirough, interwoven witli rattan and thorny creepers; and though mag- 

nifieeiit to look at, it is very unhealthy. Into it no ray of light penetrates through 

llic !nas,-ivc foliage of the giant trees; and without light no llowor thrives." The 

e-ilonisaliini of tlu‘ Xieobars hy the Rritish has been more successful than the Danish 

attomi)(s, ill so far that ])roper stores, houses, ive., have been ju'ovided ; but almost 

every Iresli arrival has to undergo that seasoning' operation which takes the form of 

eat<']iing an ohsfinate and dangerous jungle fever. “If," writes ^I. de Rbpstorff, “once 

(Government succeeds in making its litfle juaial settlement liealthv, settlers from Ponano* 

will not be wauling, and the place will soon thrive, l\tr it lies in the hi'diwav of all 

tiie trade ol: Reiigal. In this hay terrihle hurricanes often meet the shijts, and there 

is no harbour which could offer a hetter shelter than X'ancowr\'. It is sheltered from 

\ 

.ill wind..!, anil can be cnlcrcd licini (be we.^t or east. It could oasilv bo jnovided 

«i!h ducks, as (bore are deeji and .sbellered bays. Tlie eoeoa-nuts wbieli nbouiul would 
ollei (be .settleis .sonielliin”' jiridilable (o eninnieiieo with, but tlie I'est profits would bo 
lioin j^riiwni”' (•ii(i(in and .sjiiees. 'I'be edible birds’-nests, wbieli tlie t'liiuamon prize, 
would at once Inin- in a little revenue; and (be -nano in Ibe .subterranean caves of 
Kateball would be valuable for inaniire. Tbere Is md enmi-li for exportation, but it 

would be useful Ibr local purposes. Tlie cotton -rowu at (lie Xieobars lias been 

reported upon, and it appears (bat it is better tlian any Indian cotton. Every fruit 

planted tbere has succeeded well, and we know from (lie Panisli settlement that spices 
(brive well. Hill ],addy (rice) -avo a very p^.d crop in IST:!, wlieii it was experi- 
mentally pown. Ibiildin- materials are identifiil ; and I think it is only a iiuestion 

of time when (he Xieobars will become a lloiirisbin- colony, and tlion-li one of tlie 
latest, perhaps md the least jewel in Her Majesty’s crown.”' So liltlo are the Xieobars 
>ni\\n (b.it it. i., onl\ leeently (bat the rnmonr lias been venlied that in the interior 

the fiie.if Xiiob.ii tlieie li\es a tribe, not o( Papuan or X'e-rilo ori-iii, as are the 
.Xicobarians at larpy but <d Mon-olian race. The population does not exceed t!,000.* 


a ,s 7 y K,.,,.. ,s 7 S, aa; Sn...„.ll,,to : ••C-oru.m.. Co.Uthoas 

.'or.lu,ns,.,l,na- (l.Ma,: lOal.- : Nilo.lo, i..],,.,. l„o l„- 0S171; Kinv: ,/ ,.V.,xi Vol. IV. 

o .M,l ,u. ,1,. N,l., r.n.,,, ,„.,y, ,S7S: aid ni.e,,., • Mr 

Aovyvco, y,o.,oc„ ,s7y a,,., ,.iMiog.„,t.y of ,1.0 li,o.,.,„vo of the gmiip 

lip tu Utilf, witli cuiiLiil stali.-lual U'liuils. ' * 
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Tiio voyai^’cr who approachu^: (’eyloii I’miii JNiropo usually sii^-lits i1 near luvak (jI 

day. Tiio uorth-east monsuon is l.l.)\viug\ and Adam’s IVak, 7,1:^) I’cct liig-li, towering 

majestically above the other l.)t‘ty niouutaius of which it forms a i)art, is generallv 

visible; but the ileeey clouds which fre*pieutly hang around the summit c(jnceal the 
cap of the holy mitunt of the Buddhists from view, though at (tther times it 

may often be seen sixty miles from land, looking at that distance like a pillar o' 
smoke. But the eautio\is mariner, as he nears the coast of this famous island, drives 

the north-west shores of it a wide bertig for they are beset with shoals, sandbanks, 
rocks, and reefs. Some of these, like Adam’s Briilge and the L-Iand of Itarno.-'Oram. 
almost bridge over Balk’s Strait, which sei)arates Ceylon from India. The west and 
south coasts are low, and fringed with cocoa-nut trees, which grow down to the 

water’s edge, and impart to the island the beautiful appearance for which it is so justlv 
celebrated. However, from Point do Gallo (p. 10 J) to Trineomalee the shores are 

bold and precipitous. The ample vegetation which is characteristic of the coasts 

wo have left is no longer found; a few dangerous rocks dot its shores, but the mariner 
may fearlessly n])proach this side of the island, though he will miss the ''back waters” 
and inlets of the sea which on the south and west afforded so many useful harbours 
for small craft, the island is noted for its loveliness, and the numerous writers who 
have expatiated on its charms have in no degree exaggerated them. It would be 

impossible to do so; for thougii some of their data will not boar critical examination, 

in other respects they fail to come up to the realitv. Tlie eve of the vovao-er, wearied 

with the monotony of sea, tired of green waves and " harren foam,” lighl.'^ with relief 

on the varied expanse of verdure siiread out before him, and listens with somethino- 
like pleasure to the unwonted boom of tlie surf breaking on the flat bcaeh, and sending 
its spray up to the very roots of the cocoa-nut trees. Colombo lieiug an open 
roadstead, vessels must anchor at a considerable distance from the shore; but if the ship 
cannot come to them, the Singhalese come to the ship. Canoes and boats soon surround 
her, and up her sides clamber their crews, until the deck is covered with black, well- 
proportioned, but withal rather naked coolies. In the harbour itself the various native 
craft surrounding the new arrival supjily abundant material for (observation. Here 

is a Singhalese vessel, ark-like in form, and roofed over with thateli, which intensifies 

its domestic appearance; alongside it a Coromandel dhoncy and a Bombay ])ctamar ; 
while, crossing and re-crossing the harbour, arc cargo-boats heaped witli lading for 

the vessels, " their swarthv rowers stimulating each other bv a monotonous kind 

of chant; and the traveller lands amidst all the stir and confusion of an active 

commerce — crowds of coolies and bullock-carts, and ])lle3 of merchandise, rice, coffee, 
oil, and cinnamon.” Ashore, the spectacle, especially to one coming from a long- 
voyage, is still more pleasing. The landing-place at Colombo is verv unlike the wharves 

in most ports with wliich the mariner is acquainted. Tulip-trees grow around the jettv 
and on each side of the principal streets, affording not only an agreeable shade from 
the tropical sun, but giving’ a garden-like a])pearance to the place, ‘'their green leaves 
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contrastini;' vivi(il\' w\{]\ llic poculinr red lino of tlio roads, one of the first thing's that 
attracts llie eye (d‘ a st rang'iM'.” ^ Tliis “utmost Indian isle of the old geographers 
has also hecn long celehratcfl for the aromatic odours which are supposed to herald it 
afar off. Its “spicy hree/cs ’ are, indc’d, slock alliNioiis with the poets who refer to 
('e\l<.n, the helief with tlie>e gimtlemeu hoiiig that because the island produces spieos 
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the winds which Mow over it must neeessarilv he impregnated with their perfumes. 

No doubt then' is a certain odonr in the air of the tn'pii*s— this the writer can 

conlirm from his j^ersonal experience — jnst as there is in a june-fore-^t or »'n a High- 
land moor. Ihif this has been mnch t'xaggorated ; the onlv ones wliich at all correspond 
to those desenhed hy the writers — who have not. visited (^evlon — are the overpowering 

pm fumes exhaled hy the lemon-grass (. /,/7/o/ow,o/) . hv tlie honev-scented nilhn and hv 

* • * • 

r,yl..n, l.y .111 (llliirr liit,' ,.t' (li,. ('.yl„i, llillis,- V,.l. I. ^lS 7 l, 1 , p. liTl, 'VhU ,\)i:uiv|ivo work, wtu.li tho 
iniliistiKiiis iiiidiiii- Ins Sn 11 lit 1.1 pul.lisli un.ln- 11 tliin psi'u.l.inviiiio ,lis«:uisi\ I .shiill in I'uturo .lu.ito :is " Covlon." 
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ih.‘ wliich wliL'ii 111 full blossom send forth a jessamine odour. The 

oimi:i!iii)ii. lin\\o\ei% exhales little scent until (lie leaves are crushed in tiie hand. 

1 lie luw I«na‘l of the coast-line <^ives the })alms which encircle it the appearance 
^ ^ ^ d 1 til e ocean. I>ut tliis level /.one encircles a loftier regdon on tlie east, 
s 'Uth, and \\r>f. extendino- inland from thirty to ei^-hty miles^ and forming- a picturesque 
a'^einhlaLt'c ot hills, of whicli the most ]>romlncnt, thoug'li not tlie loftiest, is Adands 
I’-mI;. Jill- pre-cmineMce is claimed hy Pedro-talla-galla, .'Sj;’h.d ieet in heig-ht, while 
there are I\c<. i.lher mountains which surpass Adam's Tealc in altitude, thmig-h in sanctitv 
it maintain- a tiig’nify wliich none of them can jiretend to. In Adam’s Peak is a 
hollow which has the ha])j)y disliiietion of heing- equally reverenced hv all the juevailing 
relig-ionists oi the island. The Brahmins declare that it is the fo()iprlnt of Siva, the 
Buddhists that Buddha made it, the ]\Iiliommedans that it is the work of Adam, 
while the ( 'hristiaiis are <livided in opinions helweeu the claims of St. Thomas and 
the enmn-li (»l C’andaeo, Queen ol ]'..tliiopia. lienee ]>ilg-rims crowd tlie mountain at 
Certain j-im'i-hU of Uic yeai'. The I'ootjirint is covered hy a roof', and the suj>erstition of 

the devotees atlmiuistered to hy judests, who live in a monastery half-wav up, but dnilv 

attend the sliidiie on the summit. ^Mareb is tbe I'avomdte season for the climbino- 

inlgriinagi — one, moreover, wliieli is not devoi 1 of dangvr, and has to be aided bv 
chains riveted to the rocks at critical places, and fahled to have lieen placed there bv 
Alexander the (Ireat, In addition to money and other gdfts, the worship at the summit 
-■onsisls oi otlcidng-s of rbododi'iulron ilowers and various invocations. Xolwitbstandim** 
the various ndigdoiis of Ibc pilg'idms, they ag-reo to diiVcr about the ori«>dn of the loot- 
Jiidiit, and oiiee there, g-et along’ without di-cord of any kind, tlie awe wliieh the sacreil 
spot iii>])iic,-, and the sublimity of tbe view Irom the summit, apparontlv quelling’ iu 

tlie jdlgiiins breasts tiie contentiiuis usual among’ scetaiies of such ju'ououucchI views. 
Indeed, the spectacle from Adam’s Peak is by ocncral cons,-nsus one of the most 

sublime ill the worhi. Sir James I'uiicrsoii d'ciuicnt lias verv justlv remarked that 
thougli i.coplc (dim!) many mountains imicb Ingber, there are few wbleh ju’esent so 
unoli.^t I u( t ed a \ lew o\cr land, or touau’ so inueb over tbe surrounding’ mountains. 

c:isl, tlio iiiillidr di “Cdvldii ’ vi'iiiai'ks, ‘'tlie eve rinid-es dver the 
Kmi.lyim lull-:. Tuniiii.d' fc the sduth luid west ;ue uiululiitiiid- p];,iiis df li-ht ami 

\iid la, with ii\eis shdwiiid' ,,u( ;,( intervals in their silver\’ ediirse, while in the 

extreme (li. lam e the dli((,.,. (1,^. rp|,j^ 

d'rainl view is I'n'.inenlly eclipsed hy elcnds cr dense mists whieh envelcp the sninmit. 
when Mdillar land imr shy can he seem: the nidimtain api-ears tc melt under yonr feet, 

and _Vdu leel suddenly lest in a cldiid, wiihcnt a fodinc- on I'arth. 'I'he sensation 

wliieii 1 ( prednees is very jieenliar, and must he fell tc he nmlerstcdd.” The nunintain 

reanm cl Cecldii eovers an area cC ahent lyidti mih-s, hnl the wlude hreadth of the 
island dll tin- imrlh, (Vdin Kalpillya tc Hattiecda, is an almcst nnlncken plain, cmvered 

with Mdldr fcrols df many Ire.-s, frem the eashew-nnl. whieh dc-eavs a month after 

It H felled, Id the ehmiy and satin-weed, whieh can alene resist fer anv e-rout len-rth 
of time the climate and white ants .d' Ceylen. The latter insec't j.ests are nhicpiiUnts 
except when the climate is toe eeld fer them, and in a few hours destroy every 
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veg:etable substance within their reach. All of tiie niounlains are covered with vertlure 

to their summits; but the slopes ut' many ol them, once clotlicd with ^leat forest 

trees, have been cleared, and turned into liuely cultivated coffee-iilantat Ions. Amou^- 

these mountains are some extensive plains, such as those cf Horton, 7. (Mil) f.^t above 

the sea. But as this splendiil site lor a sanatorium is at present diiliciilt to reach, 

that of Xewera-Ellia, (i,:2l(l feet hi-h, has taken its place, the localitv ludim- distant 

* * 

only 11:2 miles from Colombo. Here the l-lnroiiean, jaded with the heat of the coast 
and ]>lains, where a sinn'le sheet at nig-ht feels too mneh, inav reg.ain somewhat of 
his lost vigour, and as he sits hv a lire, and lind.s blankets necessarv, heg-ln to get 
new life into his lang-nid, llahhy limbs. He awakes after a refreshing .slcej), and sees 
“the grass white with hoar-frost, and hears the voice of the robin and the blackbird near 
his window. If an early riser, the new arrival takes a stroll before breakfa-t, feds the 
crisp grass and leaves crackling under his feet, cxiiands his chest, and iiibabs the pure air 
with a degree of delight only understood lay those who have felt the magical change, 
returning to breakfast with a sharp appetite and a vigour of limb abiicst forgotten, 
('lothing which makes one hot to look at in Colombo is here donned with pleasure, and 
we are glad to sit near a tiro at breakfast and in the evenings.” Since the increased 
facilities for travel Xcwera-Kllia is yearly visited by mimhers of Europeans, and the i.laeo 
is fast becoming a Singhalese Simla, or an insular rcpre.sentative of one of those siiiatnria 
in the Xeilgherry Hills to which the jaded Indian flees during the “heats.” .Many English 
flowers and vogotahles grow to perfection ; and though wheat and other cereals have not 
succeeded very well, potatoes are grown in such ipiantitics, in spite of the introduction of the 
potato disease, as to have become a considerable source of profit. Sir Samuel llaker, who, 
juior to the days when he attained the acme of his fame as a traveller, lived several vears in 
Newcra-Ellia,“ advocates European colonisation of tlic mountains of Ccvlon ; but, even with 
its comparative advantages of climate, the European con.stitution, anywhere in a tropical 
climate, becomes most frequently too enervated to be capable of much exertion. Ceylon 
compromises an area of 21,700 miles, is 271 miles long, and at the widest part is 117 
miles broad — in other word.s, it is about one-sixth smaller than Ireland, thoiu’E altoo'cther 
different in shape, being cone-shaped, with the apex of the cone pointing towards the north. 
The Hindoo poets call it “the pendant jewel of India:'’' the more prosaic Dutch compared 
it to a ham. 


However, in spite of Ceylon being* so near India, it is probable that it has never 
formed a part of the continent of Asia as at present constituted. The Ccvlon elephant 
is spceifically identical with that of India, but at the same time its varietv is nearer 
that of Sumatra than that of the continent. But in Ccvlon we do not find the 
hvix-na, cheetah, wolf, fox, various deer, birds, kc,, common in India, while several of 
the Ceylon animals are wanting on the other side of Balk's Straits; and some of the 
insects have more affinity with those of Australia than of India. On the other hand, 
the likeness to the fauna of the Indian Archij^elago is almost as superficial, for many 

* Baker: “Eight Years’ AVanderings in Ceylon" (ISoo); Tennent : “Ceylon" (ISGO) ; SiiT : “Ceylon and 
the Cingalese" (18.31), and the numerous other -werks referred to in these books. 
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iVfiilay form?, ?iicli as tlic ar^-ijs ]>lica?aiit (AdI. ]A., ]>. ami the rhinoceros of Sumatra, 
are absent. 71 ie gain- fi,nfn>\) is n(»l now fuuiul in C’eylun, thong-li at one time it 

seems \ty have heon present. On tlie whole, the facts we are in possession of do not ])oint 
to Ceylnn havin,!: ever been aetualiy joined to Sumatra, nor to India, but to its having' been 
part ot a southern continent now nearly all su])merged, and of which Smithcrn India, then 
entirely disconnected from Ninthern India, was a inution. Thouj^'h heavy rains usher in the 
chanoes ol season, and swell the rivers to ^rcat dimensions, alter the rains are over tliese 
streams fall bach to siicli narrow proportions tliat under normal circumstances there are few 
iiv'ers in tiic island wliich cannot be lonled on liorseback. The lakes are numerous, and 
suine of considerable mag’nitude. Some of tliese, like those of Colombo and Negombo, are 
formed by the einboueluires of rivers liaving l)eeome closed by an aecnnudation of silt, 
Ne., wirliouf, to em])k>y Mr. Dickson’s words, “ tlio rivers, swollen by the rain, forcing 
new i)pcnings bn- themselves, and having their ancient channels converted into lakes."' 

d'he long, low embankments of sand, both on the cast and west coast— locally known 
as “gnblis" arc lornuMl in this manner. They are often several miles in breadth, 

and arc covered with tliriving eocoa-nnt plantations. Th-ne are also some lakes arti- 
lleially formed, which play an active part in irrigation, ami in the system of canals which 
till* Dutch, bdlowing the natural bent of their genius, eonstrueted in various coast-lying 
districts during their oecnj>ation of the country. 

As the seasons (d ( t*ylon do not diller widely from those prevailing along the shoi'es 
ol the Indian juminsula, it is needless to enter into this jaudion of oiir suhjeot in much 
detail. Ihe soutli-west monsoon begins to blow along the south-west coast between the 
lllfh and 20 lh ol May, and the north-east monsoon aj'pears on the north-east coast 

hetween Ihe end ol Oetoher and the middle ol Xoveniher. Hut while the south-west side 
(d the inland is deluged hy rain, owing to the inoi>f bree/.es impinging on the mountains, 
Ihe opposite shore may he suirering from drought; and not unfrciinontly , it is said, 

the opjMisite sides id’ the same mountain mav bo sulVming at the same time, the one 
11(1111 nil overplus ol ruin, tlm nUinr rroni linviiiy lume :it nil. C)\viii<;' to llio jiroxiniitv 
ol' llio islimd t,, tlie ('ipinlor, tlie loipodi of Hr. diiv does not vnrv more tlinn im liour 
nil llie \eni loiiiid, nnd, ns linj'peiis iiiulor tlieso eireiiiiislniieos, dnwii and twilight are of 
hriel dnrntion, nnd their jdensures eoiiseipienlly little, if nl nil, eN]ierienee<.l. 


Coni, with the ONceidion of n little nnihrneile, has not yet heeii foniid in Ceylon, hut 
Ml nil hkcliliood it nwnils some fnfnre exidorer; hnl ]dnnih;igo fonns n eonsiderahle item 
ill flu isl.ind expolls, nnd the Siiig-lndese hnw' from time iiiiineinorinl heeii in the liahit of 
mniinlncfnring rude toids ol' line temper out of the excellent iron whieh exists in sueh 
\.ist (pl.inl itii s ill (he western, sontln'rii, nnd eentrni ]>roviiiees. 'I'in, jilntimiiu, eopjier, 
oxidi ol iii.ing.inese, nitre, nitrate of lime, salt, I've., are all found, and, in some 

ill flint ol salt — worked ns a (loverninent n1om']'^d^•, to the not 
iiieonsidernhlo honolit of (ho revonno, (hongh ]ierhnps not of (he natives. The soil of the 

,?iMiii.d IS not nniforndy rich, hut Ihore is yot a vast anionnt of eonntrv eovorod with 

swamp or pindo .■apahio of heing- onllivated. Agnonltnro is yet the chief oeenpatiou of the 

iidives; hut If is evident, from (he irrigation works whieh have heen allowcHl to fall 
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info cli'Cnv, thcv linvc nt one time been much more skilful cultivators tban at present. 
Cinnanmn is indi^'enous, and at one period formed the jirinci^^al article of export^ but 
coffee is imw extensively pjrown, as well as tubaccoj cinchona, and cacao. Among other 
crops, lea lias been introduced, and promises to become a j>rolitable plant. But cocoa- 
nut culture is among the natives the groat industry. A European does not lind 

this kind of farm a jJiolitable investment for his ca])ital, but to a Singdialeso the cocoa- 
nut grove around his house is an independence. It furnishes all he rcc|uires for food, 
(dotliing, (.Iriidcj and timln-r; and after he has lived sumptuously all the days of his life on 
tlie nuts and llie saji, the trunk, hollowed out, makes a very comfortable coffin. Altogether, 
it has been calenlated that, apart from the aica devoted to the Arcca and Palmyra palms, 
the cocoa-nut culture in the hands of Europeans or natives occupies about 500,000 acres 
of Siiiglialcse soil (j). ](j 0) ; lea, UM»,000 ; cinnamon, d5,(IU0 ; rice, 000,000 ; coffee, d0(l,UO0 ; 
ar.d ciucliona, .‘L‘3,(MM) acres. 

There are no native manuractures oxcejit of the most primitive kind, though the gold 
cluiin woik and the imitations of giMiis arc rcallv very beautiful. For a sapphire,’’ 
hardlv to be distinguished from tlie real stone at lirst sight, a ragged native will 
calmly ask the fresh arrival, or hy choice the visitor who is just dei»avting, from 
•100 to 1,000 rupees, and at the last moment j>>yously accci>t the fourpenee, which is 

somewhat over its value. Though cinnamon, lea, and eolfee arc all more important 
sources of Singhalese wealth, yet the famous jiearl-lisheries of the island are most 
associated in tlie jiopiilar mind with its fame. Tlie chief banks are near Arippo, 
olf the nortliern part of tlie west coast, at a distance of six to twelve miles from 
tlie shore, but ihongh of great extent, they vary in their yield. The banks are 

nnuiopolics of the Government, who sell the privilege (*f lishing them bv jniblie auetion. 
Hut owing to causes never clearly exjjlained, though it has been attributed to the 

migratory character of the oyster (.lAAvo/r/z/t/ the business is a rather 

jnvearious one, alt(?gctlu'r apart from the fact (hat the divers must run the risk of 
bringing to the surtace many oysters which are of little or no value for one which 
cuiilains the precious jiearl loose in its mantle.” Since the Government sold the 
]»rivilcge of lisliing (he beds, the oysters have boon disposed of as tbov eomc ashore from the 
boats, with the result that the nliirns vary from 1^7,000, the highest in anv one voar, 
to L7,:300, which was the ml revenue in 1S71, though in the year 1S81 tolhiUH) wei'O 
(loiivod from it. 'llioso ai'o tlio ollioinl aiul give a fair idea of tlu' tluctuating 

oliaractcr of lliis souroo ol (Vvloii ivvoiiuo (wliich is, indoed, so old (liaf it is imntionod 
ill a clironiele dating- dlKl years n.c.). The eomnion ini|iressii)n that tlu' hixls are worked 
hy tlie Govcriimont direetly is erroneous. As soon as it is deeided that there will be 
a li>hti^, the ])ii\ilege is disposed ol at Coloiiiho (o the highest buUler. The jnirehasei-s of 
tins concession are gener.illy Moors, Tamils, or llaniaii merehants, who now and then lose 
lu.uil^ hy it. Snell a ease oeeuried in ISM-, when the ealeiilations whieli the experts 
prole.ss to he able to make failed so egregioiisly that the Government remitted oiie-thiiil 
of (he money to the renter. On the other hand, in IS,', 7 the speenlators eoiiibined to bid 
low. Accordingly, Ihongh only Tdtl,.'’.!)!) were ohtained for the rental of (he banks, 
enormous (jnanlily of oysters were landed, and tlie Government, in cliagriu at being 


an 
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clupofl, tliventonod to stop tlie flslieiy altoo'etluo'. Iiidfod, dunn< 4 ’ llio ciff-soasnii n closo 
watch has to he heptj oitlier hy a vcs>cl stationed on the hanks (.r 1)\' ^aiavds on the sliore, 
to prevent ])oaehin_o' on these envions sea-preservos. d’ho fisherv coinnicnees at a prri< d 
varying- from Alareli to Mav, hut never latL-r than that niontlg when tlie little \i]!a"(s ol 
Arippo and Condatchy hecoine tlie hcadtpiarters of tlic divirs, the specnlatnrs, and the 
motley crowd who hie from far and near to i-n»lit Ijv the mone\' wliich for a fc\v 

A ^ ^ 

weeks is scattered so freely hy those engaged in the hnsiness. The countia' ahont 
Arippo is naturally very dreary. AVater is scarce away from the river, which Hows into the 
sea at this place, and with the cxce])tion of a few detached palms, a thornv, scatterul 
jungle is the only vegetation, extending behind the long sandy beach. Yet here from 
time immemorial has congregated for the one month dining whicli tlie lisherv lasts a 
queer multitude, numbering, it is said, upwards of one thousand, from all ]>arts of 
Asia. At this season the author of “Ct'vlon^'’ descrihes the vieinitv as assuming the 
appearance of a vast fair. The dwellings are only temporary. Siieds, Iniilt of Inxirds, 
palm-leaves, cotton-cloth, and straw, rise ns if hy magie on tlie barren sand; and 
the region so desolate a few days previously is thronged by a crowd of snake-eharmers, 
jugglers, dancing girls, fakirs, whose revolting features eiial.le them to j.rosper on tlu^ 
superstition of the crowd, and the vagabondage of half of Southern Asia, the varietv of 
wliosc costume, features, tongues, and r<*guerv affords endless subjects for the student of 
mankind and the artist’s pencil. On the banks swarm canoes and dhonevs of all si/.es, 
most of wliich come from the opposite slnn-es of India with provisions and other o-oods 
to supply the wants of the multitude who inhabit the imjiromptu ba'/iaar-Hke town 
ashore. Finally, the strong detachment of IMalay jioliee and military sent from Colonib> 
is absolutely necessary to keep order in sneli a gatliering. 

The divers are principally iMalabars from Cajie Comorin, in India, hut a few come 
from the Persian Gulf. They all wear amulets against sharks; and until reecntlv the 

V 

Government had to maintain a Kadal-Katti, or ^^shark-binder,” wliose business it was to 

snpj)ly the credulous pearl-divers with charms against their iioweiTul snhmarine enenn-. 

% 

Indeed, this functionary holds an oflice wliich is hereditary in Ids fandiv; and tlie fact 
that in 1847 he was a Roman Catholic seemed, Sir J. Fmerson Tenncnt tells us, in no 
way to liave impaired the virtue of Ids charms in the eyes of his patrons. The oysters, 
when brought ashore, are sold by the thousand to small speculators, wl:o, in their 
turn, either take the risk themselves, or dispose of smaller quantities to still hiunhler 
adventurers. Indeed, few of those who camp on Arippo beach during the fishing season 
do not venture from a few jience to several pounds in the prevailing* lottcn\ The 
smaller dealers usually open them on the spot, but most frequently the ^ysters arc ])laee4 
in hollow enclosures, covered with sheds, and fenced round and guarded to ju'cvent 
idlfering. There they are allowed to remain until they rot, when the pearls, if am-, 
are sought for. It is needless to say that the putrefaction of such an immense 
quantity of shell-flsli fills the air with an abominable odour for miles around, and 
nurtures vast swarms of flies, which blacken the air, and cover every article of food, 
furniture, and clothing. At first this horrible smell jiroduces nausea, but after a time the 
stomach gets accustomed to it, and some optimists will even declare that it sharpens 
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flio nppofito. Tt (lor.? ni>t, ]i"\vt'ver, ?orni to lie injurious to lionlth, for niortnlity 
]ii”'h(U’ ;if Arippo tlinu iinnui^ tin* crowded ])i'ipul;ition of tlie native towns. 


is not 


rit(‘ trado Ilf C cylou i.s .^tcailily increasing'. In 1SS(J its imports were valued at 
;tnd its exports at L-),.')S |.^ [] 2, its commercial intercourse being mainly witli 
India and Great Britain. Collee, einnamoiij and cocoa-nut oil are the eliief articles sent out of 


% 
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MiMiKHJi ei.oTii or rrvi.i'S. 


Ihc country; for, of course, 1 he pearls, llimigh ini rinsieall v valuable, do not Ibvure in Custom 

Il.ms,. nn.l le.ve tho isl.n.l in sm.ll ,,„.n(itus nn,l IW tho mo>rp;u-t in private 

IniM.l.. Tea, ciiel.ena, eanlamonis, ca.-ao, plinnl.a.no, (ol.aeoo, .'ce.. are als,. oxfensivoly expovtea. 

llio iiopnialion is reekmiea („ l,e vereino- ..Joso on tluvo millions. Of those 

l ie Singhalese are l.y lar (he most nnmerons ; hut Tamils, Moors, or .leseemlants of 
le sra, set Hers, .Malays, ami other Asialies are nmnerous. 'Ihe Kuropeau ami 

oll.or hall-easto ileseemlanls .h, nnmher over tw. nly-fonr thonsaml, the aotnal 

hnmpean selllers not hein^ over a lil.h as many, while tho Ve.hlas ami Rmlivas are 
M'.hl Irihes, aho.iL whom very l.ltle is known. The majority of the people are llmhlhists 
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of the strictest type, but there are Sivltes, one of the Hindoo faitlis, in lariro nmnhers, 
Homan Catholics, Mohammedans, and Protestants of various sects. ^Missionaries liave 
f(n’ long laboured in the country, thoug-li, as the vast majority of the Christians belong 
to the population of Ihiropeau descent, tiieir (dforts have not proved very successful. 
The Singhalese, it is needless to say, are not barbarians. .Vmong- them a higli 
civilisation has long* existed, though under their earlier native kings they had attained 
a loftier grade of culture than in later times. In loOo the decadence of native rule 
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SINGHALESE OF THE C()A>T. 


began by the Portuguese settling in the country. There they remained until, in the 
course of the next century, the Dutch gained a footing, and ousted the Portugals.''^ 
The Netherlanders in their turn had to yield to the British, who in 1795-6 annexed 
the foreign settlements in the island to the Presidency of Jladras, and two years later 
erected them into a separate colony. The inevitable, of course, soon followed. Ihe last 
of the Kings of Kandy, having made himself objectionable, was taken ]n'isoner, and 
with him ended in exile that long line of sovereigns whose pedigree could be traced 
back for nearly 2,000 years. Since that date the British have exercised complete and — 
with the exception of three outbreaks, only one of which was, however, of importance- 
undisputed mastery of the island. Under our rule the condition of the population has im- 
proved and the prosperity of the countiy increased. Roads are being rapidly made all over the 
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island, and 180 miles of railway liave already been coniideted. The si.K provinces are 
administered as a Crown colony by a ^dvernor, aided by e.vecntive and legislative councils, 
the actual odicials being ineinbers of the Ceylon Civil Service, a very liighlv trained body 

of ‘'competition wallahs.'' The revemte was in 1.8''t) — a fair average year £1,18^,801- 

and though heavy debts have at various times been incurred for the construction of public 
works, they are being so rapidly e.\tinguishcd that at the end of I8S.5 the debt amounted 
to In addition to schools under various missionary societies, the Government 

maintains a number in the villages throughout the island, and pays large sums “ on results" 
to those siijiportcd by private organisations. 

There are numerous towns scattered over the colony, both in the interior and on the 
coast, but the only ones of any size are Colombo (1:21,(1011), which we have alreadv men- 
tioned, Galle (f7,(l51)), Jalfna (d lySH |.), mid Kandy. Though once the capital of the 
could ry, Kandy has now sunk into insignillcance. It is incturesguely situated on the 
border of a small artilicial lake, surrounded by wooded hills, at the base of which a 
road runs around the lake, and forms the favourite evening drive of the inhabitants. 
Helween the lake and the town there is also an esplanade, and in the lake a tiny 
island, on which in former days the Kings of Kandy kejit their wives. The more 
prosaic Knglish have converted (his .Vgapeinone into a iiowdor-niagazine. Kandy 
seems never at any time to have been an imposing town. The ruins of the king’s 

palace indicate a mean building, while the rest of the town is made up of mud 
hiit.s, the nionarchs having reserved (he luxuries of windows and tiles for tliem- 
.selvcs. The temples, which were at one time iinmeroiis here, are also falling into 

ruins the most elegant now standing lieing (hat containing (he “tooth of Buddha" 

Init since (he arrival of the Kiiglish many substantial houses have been built and 
(he poorer natives have taken to the suburbs. Some of these parts of the town are 
densely crowded, especially almig the road to I'eradenia. which is studded on each side 
for mile after mile with huts, bazaars, and gardens. The i-laee does not bear tlie best 
oL rejiiitations for healthiness, and was fmnierly terribly infested bv snakes. There is, 
however, a good botaiiie garden at I'eradenia, and the tine Government House adds a 
idle loveliness to this dull, Imt Singhalese city. In a climate so warm athletic amuse- 
ments must necessarily be limited ; but being an Knglish dependemw, of com-se a club 
among its “institutions," and where ladies live there are, it ‘is needless to say, 
'alls also, and the usual i.astimes which our race earrv with them all over the 

world. At iKcwera-KIlia two packs of hounds are kept: one is employed in hunting 
le great elk, wdnch, though abundant in the neighl.ourhood affords but poor sport, 
owing to Its habit o| taking to the water as ..oon as it can; the other is a pack of 
lainers. Hie land-leeches, which are the pest of fVylon, es,K>eiallv after rain, are verv 
.oul,e,sonm> alike to horses, men, and hounds. “Leech gaiters" are worn bv phmte.-s, and 

t.iough c hcacions enough in keeping off some of the species, one of the kinds (/ArnmV. 

-ye.ow) which freipients the damp jungles climbs up the legs and gets inside the clothes, 
mul can spring on the passer-by from among the leaves. The “ rest-house.s,” which 

‘ l'Vigus.,M'.s •■c.-yloa Directory im.l llamlRook" ilSSii). 
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tiro Liiilt for the accommodation of travellers on the Ceylon roads, are often infested with 

them, and the writer whom I have already so often quoted nnaitions that wavfarors 

have been driven out of the one at Kaig-alle hy these sangaiinarv annelids, and that 

they have been known to draw blood from peo})le in their ]>alanquin carriages. d'he 

railway route from Kandy to Colombo is one of the most beautiful in the world. 

Near the sea the line runs across jungle and plains, Imt the latter portion gradually 

ascends, until the }>assenger can pee}» out of the carriage windows at rich tropical 

vegetation, not only around him but in the valleys below, and at ^'distant mountains 

shimmering in the glare and bla/.e of the burning sun/' Colombo itself is a Kuro- 

pean-looking town, very pleasant in itself ; while from AVockwalla, a hill commanding 

the plain, and a favourite drive of the inhabitants, can be ((btained a view over “ jiadily- 

iields, jungle, and virgin forest, up to the hills close bv and to the mountains bevond, 

^ % * 

which it would be ditticult to surpass in the toques. Trincomalee is noted for its 
spacious harbour; and Gaile (p. Ibl), though within six degrees of the C(piator, is 
healthier than most of the tropical stations, and has a fair harbour, though small, and with 
coral-reefs scattered over its entrance. Point Pedro, the harbour of Jaifna, is an (q)en roadstead, 
with tolerable shelter behind the coral-reefs ; but the coast is dano-erous durin<>' the 

prevalence of the north-east monsoon. t Altogether, in spite of the fungus which is 

preying on the coffee-leaves, the b.'etle that bores into its stem, the 'Huig which makes 
its home in its bark, and the rat which eats its buds and l)Iossoms, Ceylon is ])ros])ering 
fairly well. The mania for coffee-planting, which for a time threatened ruin to the island, 
and actually caused great loss, has now abated, ami as other crojis are being cautiouslv intro- 
duced, a rich future evidently awaits tins tro])ical dopendeiiey — for colon v it canm)t reallv be 
called — of Kngland. Ceylon has, moreover, dependencies of its own, though to these our 
space will only admit of a few words being devoted. 


The ;M.\ldive.s. 

They are governed by their own Sultan, who, however, acknowledges his suzerainty to 
Ceylon hy sending every year a present to the governor, a courtesy which is returned by 
the gift of a piece of red cloth. This custom dates, perhaps, from the period of the 
Chinese supremacy in Ceylon — that is, from a.d. 11-30. The curious vessels of the ^Maldives 
are sometimes seen in the Ceylon linrbours laden with cocoa-nuts, coir, and cowries, or 
with dried iish intended for the Indian market. The cowries arc, in their turn, despatched 
to AVest Africa, where they are used — but nothing like to the old extent — in lieu of inonov. 
At one time they were worth £20 per ton, but they are nowadays of less value. The 
coral soil of the Maldives is rich, millet grows well, and banvan trees, bread-fruit, 
tamarinds, and various other fruits and vegetables flourish. Cocoa-nut trees cover them 
so densely that the voyager is quite close to them before anything can be seen, 
and even then the view is onlv that of a forest of the favourite tree of the low-lvino- 
Atolls. The dominant race is of Arab descent, but the other is evidently more or lesf^ 

* Lady Brasscy : “Voyage of the Sunbeam," p. 19.5. 
t “ Ceylon,” Vol. I., p. GS. 
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their ori<>-in is unknown, and both are strict ^Moliauimedans. The 
JMii'fjieaiis have loniird no settlements, for the ])rosj)eets of ti^ule are not so bj'isk as to 
eounterlmlanee llie hiet of tiie climate bein^ particularly unhealthy, dropsical complaints and 
disorders of the bowels being very eoininoii, and i)artieularly fatal to strangers. 


Cocos oi: Ki.ki.ixc Islands. 

litis little gronj) has been annexed by the Ceylon (roverninent. Thi*v were dis- 
covered in by { ajttain William Keeling, (.if the East India Comjianv’s service, 

but the tirst settlor on the gnmp was, jierhaps, Cajitain Koss, who in I'S'lb came there, 
and whose grandson — .Air. G. C. Ross — is virtual governor ()f these lonelv tropical isles. 
I here i> a considerable number ol inhabitants on the islands, but ver\' few khiropeans. Cvieoa- 
nut oil is the chief article of trade, but eyelones sometimes descdate the islands, sweej.ing 
over th('m with sueii force as to carry trees, houses, grass — everylhing, before ibein. But 
the experiment of eolmiising the Cocos has been more favmiralde than might have heen 
e\])e<'led, siueo the climate is temperate and is reported to be extremely healtbv. When 
('aptaiii Ross liist arrivi-d the inlands were for the most j.art covered with brush; luit 
nmeb of Ibis has he<-n cleared away, and the grtiiind planted with eoeoa-nut trees and 
Mther eimps, with the result that a eonsiderahlo trade is carried on with Java and the 
neighbouring countries. Air. Forbes, who is a inoilern visitor, speaks of the islands a> 
belonging to the Ross family. But this phrase is, we suppose, only to h.e understood 
in the sense that liieir present ivi)ri-sentative is tlie chief trader on the group.* 


Till-; L vccADivi.s. 

llic “ Jj;ik;ii:i-l)i\li,” ur “llmidri'd Tln)us;iiid IsKs”— ;is llio natives call them- were 
dise,.ve.ed l>v \ aseo da (iaina in I IDU, but at present they are attaelied to the distriet of 
Cananore, in the Presidency of ^fadras, to which tliey pay a tribute of about .Od'tHI per 
annum. The population iminhers over and are known as :t[o]>lays. They are of Arabian 

orinin, and, like the jieople of the .Maldives, are all .Moliainmedans, thouo-h not of a strict 
tojic. Ihe rearing' ol a small Ineed of cattle, eoeoa-nuts, rice, helel-nuts, sweet potatoes, and 
otliii \iL,itahl(>, In (heir cliiel (K'cupation, hut (he islands, seventeen in number, are of 
little \.ilue. i In \ .lie eoinjiosed cd coral, and heiiee are inostlv low, with deep water all 
around them, and on that aceonni aro dreadeil by navigators of the Arabian Sea. 

e .lie now within l.il) miles ot the iMalahar coast, liaving skirted tlie shores of 
ndia from ffiuinah to near (he eiitraiiee of (lie Persian Cnlf. It is hut a short way to 

continent ag.iin, and of (hat jiortion of Asia which we liave as yet not visited the 

most part is India propcr-thni is, d,,, Uuuh^uxn. Now,' to deseriho India, 

y ni.iniiei, would reipiire — as, indeed, it has obtained — manv volumes, 

nr sjiace will not admit of as many pages being devoted to it; hut lui]ipily this is not 

luec.. .111. In .inothei work, (o wliieh this is a eomiianlon, full descriptions have heen 
yu'cn ol (he native and other races, and in the haigllsli language the Information in 

* “y;":! y-- ->■ Kodi.,, O. iumi,.. ,s:i, ...a isso, 

I . . ) . A .N..t„.d,sl S W Kiisu.i. Aivliip,.!:,..,” (ISS.-.), U-IT ; fbr«.u : -Umil Itoofs” lit':-!:'. 
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loi^ard tc the country its;elf is so al-undant and easily areessihlr, tlial tht outliiK-s t< 
Avhicli, in accordance \Yilli our plan, we are restricted can be easily idled uj. l.\ any ciu 
desirous of fuller infurmatiou.* 


CHAPTER \m. 

India : Its Piivsicai- Fkatlkes. 

Ln familiar parlance we talk of Iiulia, or Iliiulo.staii.t as that lnig-c triaiio|<- of A-i i 
comprised in the area lietweeii the Indus on one side and the Chinges on the other, and 


•I >, -«'• w . , O 'S . — 

r . ^ ' j - - ,e ..is 

. '• .'.ik;-;' • ■ 1 iTs;.-.. 


VIEW or CAl'E COMOUIN, THE SOUTHEUN POINT OF INlJlA. 


between Cape Comorin on the south and the Himalayas in the uortli. In realitv, India 
includes within its comprehensive bounds a number of countries widel>' different as to 

* “The Peoples of the World,” Vol. III., pp. ‘iSS— 320, and Vol IV., pp. 1 — 129. 

t I must here, if possible, shield myself from tlie wrath of rival luuuenelatorial schools bv at once declaiinn- 

for none of them. The Indian names will be spelt in the manner most familiar to the gretite.^t number of mv 

% 

probable readers, without any regard to the fact of its being areliaic or modern, right or wroni*:, 1 am afiaid 
that, spelled after the new fashion, some of the old idaccs would fail to be recognised. 
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llieii jtliysical featiiros, products, cliiuates, races, religions, lang’uag'ep, and governments, and 
ihougli the Iliiuloos form a consideralile jiropartion of the people of these countries, it 
is almost needless to say that they are not the sole inliabitants of any large portion 

of a region as large as all of Jhirope, if Russia is excluded from the computation. 

Nor are the ]>arts juditlcally, historically, or socially one, though through the force cf 
circumstances they are, uith a few exceptions, units in the British Empire. ^MA^ide 
<lin'erenees of race and creed,” writes Dr. Hunter, '‘arc known to exist, but the recognition 
is dim and s])eeula(ive rather than ju-aclically and substantially realised. Setting aside the 
^fussulmans and tlieir faith, it is generally supposed that the inhabitants of India are, 
and bu- ag-es have been, Hindus; that the religion of India since the beginning of historv 
Il ls been the Hindu relig^i<iu ; and that from lime immemorial Indian society has been 

artificially divided into four classes, known as the Hindu castes. Such opinions have Icil 

to a comjiletc misunderstanding of the Indian pcoj>le, a misunderstanding which warps 
our whole [lolilieal dealings with India, and whieh stands as a barrier between our Eastern 
subjects and that new order of thiug-s, with its more active humanity and purer creed, 
nf which J'lngland is the messenger and rei>resentalive to tlie Asiatic world.”* 


Plains axu TAiu.i:-i.Axn. 

I'rom the twentv-lifth degree of latitude southward Cioueral Straehev iustlv characterises 
the Indian Peninsula as a great table-land, having its greatest elevation on the west, 
wheiv^ some iiills rise to SjdOO leet or more, thougli the ordinarv heights are not over 
half of that, Jiiul the general level of the tahle-laud lies between a maximum of 3,1100 
leet and a niiniuium ot 1,000 leet. 'J ho great juaiu of Northern India, lying between 
the Ciaiiges and lirahmapodlia nn the east and tlie delta of the Indus on the west, and 
between the tahle-laiul ol the i>eniiisnla and the foot of tlie lliinalavau slope of the 
iibelau 1 lateau, rises at its higliest point to about 1,000 loot, and it its prolongation up 
l!ie valley of Assam is iakcui into neeount, is the riebost, most po]Hilous, and most 
ei\ilised portion ol India. It slrett*hes in an alunst unbroken Hat fiom one side of 
India to Hie oilier, and, to use deneral Straebey's words, “is eom]H>st.Hl of deposits so 
finely comminuted that It is no oxaggeraf ion to sav that it is jn^ssildo to go from the 
i>.i\ ol Bengal, nj> the (laiiges, tlin>ugh the Punjab, and down the Indus ag-ain to the 

over a dislaiiee of :2,(I00 miles and more, witlumt linding a pebl.le, however smallP’ 
Iixllahas, imleeil, n-d unfittingly been called an “epitome of the whole earth,'’ so varunl 
is its surface, so widely dilVercut arc the climates of its dilYerent j^ortious. In the north 
are mountains the higliest in the world, whose peaks are covered witli perj^etual snow, 
and through whose valleys creep great glaciers, compared with whieh those of the Alps 
arc mere ]»uuy icc-siivams. Purtlier south are fertile j.lains, sweltering under a torrid 
sun, ami close by and wastes and juiighs, uupcm't rated save by wild beasts or the rudest 
savages— wrecks of Hie ]ire. ailing barbarism which ovei-spread the country when the 
Aryan race, 1 rom which most of the Ihiropcan nations are sprung, pourtxl through the 
■ aouutain passes from High Asia, and gradually brought in a higher civilisation, just as 

* llunUi; “Aimals of Rin-.il In'iii;;!!" (ISTl), p. 07. 
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they, in theii turn, were and are partially niakin<^ way for a culture n.'l>ler still. IIxcIumv;- 
of the Malayan or Trans-Ganget ic Peninsula, wliicii we have already visited, ]Mr. Kur/., 
a well-known botanist, has divided India Iroiu a physical point of view into three main 
regions: — (1) Tlie Ilimalava, extending from Kashmir to JShotan and Chittagonu- : i :> 


The Pen in svda witli Ceylon, stretching as far north as ihe tahle-land extends; and id) 
The Great Plain between, the home of the Hindoos, or Hindostan proi)er.'^ The Ilimalava 
is in reality not a mountain range, as it appears on the map, hut a mountain regdon, and, 
as Mr. ^larkham has pointed out, in his masterly description of its physical features, is 
composed of three great culminating* chains, running more <>r less parallel to each other 
for their whole length, from the Gorge of the Indus to that of the Dihong. Between 
the inner and the outer range lies for the most i)art the lofty region of Great Tibet, 
already deseribed (j>p. lOl-l 1 1), and most of the rivers of Xortliern India take their rise in 
the central chain, and run through its length. The Karakoram Range is the name given 
to the western section of the most northern and inner of the Ilimalavan chains. Its 
valleys are blocked by vast glaciers, and among its peaks is one 2S,0(K) feet above the 
sea, while some of its passes are 1^,000 and 1!»,(HI0 feet in lieight (p. ISO). The eastern section 
of the Northern Range forms the natural boundary of Great I'ihet, and, like the western 
part, has lofty peaks, one being 25,000 feet high, wliile tlie Gangri Knot'" of the 
Tibetans— a name 2^1 r. Trelawney Saunders has proposed for the whole range — is :22,000 feet 
above the sea. The Central Range is very little known, hut the Southern Himalaya, with 
its stupendous peaks, has been more studied by travellers in lliis wild region. It averages 
ninety miles in breadth, the culminating points being from 10,000 feet to 20,000 feet 
above the sea level. In fact, the character of the Himalayan s-lope is a perpetual succession 
of vast ridges, with narrow^ intervening glens, and open valleys, such as that of Nepal, 
are very rare.f This Central Range is divided into three longitudinal zones, each varying 
in products and climate according to its distance above the sea level, the temperature 
diminishing and Sh^ Fahrenheit for every thousand feet of ascent, while every move- 
ment towards the west or north-west “brings the traveller into a dryer climale, and takes 
him farther and farther away from the line of the rainy monsoon. In ascending the 
gorges, from the terai [or lowest zone] to the Alpine ridges, the traveller passes through 
three zones of vegetation. In the lower region he tinds the -sv// and banyans and 

pcepuls, bamboos and palms. The central slopes are clothed with oaks, chestnuts, magnolias, 
laurels, rhododendrons, cherry and pear trees, thorns, ashes, and elms; and the upper region 
is that of junipers, larches, yews, poplars, dwarf rhododendrons, hollies, birches, aiul 
willows."" Tiic animals also varv in a similar manner, according to the zone of altitude; 
and altogether the great Ilimalavan mountain region — 2,000 miles in length and fi’om 
loo to 500 miles in breadth — has exercised a remarkable influence, not on the climate, l>iit 
on the peopling and civilisation of Asia. The highest elevations of the Ilimala\'as are 
of course incapable of nourishing animal life, but in the lower vallevs live hardy races 
of mountaineers who have from time immemorial maintained an independent existence, 


* Clukc : Ti ai/sncfions of the Lhniean Socicfi/, 2nd Scr., Bot., Vol. T. (1880), p. 425. 
t liodijson: “Geography of the Himalaya,” p. 3, cited by Murldiam: “Tibet,” Introd., p. xx.xiv. 
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and Bhotaii, all of which are hilly regions, with a cool climate and vegetation of the 
temperate zones. The Trr<i/j or great Indian swamji, a holt fivi‘ to twenfv-live miles in 
breadth, separates these countries from the tdaiii of India (p. 17^1. This terai, thoimh 
exceedingly fertile, is very malarious, at least from April to October, and at that season is 
abandoned even by wild beasts, while nii>st men shun it as a permanent |)lace of al^ode 
at all times of the year. The villagers in the vieinity speak of it with bated breath as 
— i.e.j death — and the only peojile wlio dare permanent residence in it are tlie 
Taroos, a squalid, feebly-formed, truthful race, whose existence is a standing i)li\ siological 
miracle. Great forest trees cover it, inmimeralde wiki animals haunt it, and altogether the 
terai forms a marked barrier between the races of the sub-llimalavan countries and those 
inhabiting the plains. It is not only a dividing wall between the cool n]>lands and tlie 
hot lowdands of India, but is a narrow strip, the people on one side ot' which are shut 
off, owing to their difference of language, from those living on the other side. 

The Plain of the Indus, Brahmapootra, and the Ganges, stretching right across India, 
w'e have already alluded to. It is not only one of the richest but one of the lincst-wateivd 
regions in the world. Throughniit this ricli alluvial llat the Ganges and its endless tribu- 
taries ramify in a fertilising network, making the great Province of Bengal, wliich is 
included in it, the most poimlous portion of all India. Bahar, the Doab, Oude, Rohilcund, 
are all in the Plain of the Ganges; and taking into account its cities, towns, villages, 
and teeming agricultural population, the region cannot hold less than 100,000,0(10 people, 
or about one-fourth more than the whole inhabitants of the Russian iMnpire, and more than 
twice as many as are at present settled in the United States of America. Crossing the 
Aravulli Hills, we descend on the other side of India into the more circumscribed but still 
vast plain of the Indus, a mighty river which Hows into the oi)posite ocean. In this region 
lies the Punjab: south of tliis province for nearly five hundred miles stretch parallel 
with the river the sandy deserts of the Indus, and in its lower course the river Hows 
through the unhappy land of Scinde. In addition to the countries named, Cutch and 
Gujerat stretch over the Indus Plain to the Arabian Sea; while between the river and 
the Aravulli Mountains is the Thur Desert, an expanse -100 miles long and 100 broad, 
covered with sandhills, among which crops of grain can only bo grown in a very few spots 
in the vicinity of the rivers or after the rains. In the Hindoo records it is described as 
tlie Valley of Death. ]Men cannot cross it on foot, and even the horse and camel often 
succumb before they can pass its dreary wastes of sand, wliich, like tlie moist terai on the 
north, has ever acted as a dividing line between the races on each side of it. 


The Ghauts and Backwateijs. 

The table-land of India comprises Malwa and Rajpoolana, the home of a fine race, 
who live in an atmosphere 2,000 feet above the sea, north of the Vindhva ^lountains, 

V J 

and the Deccan, or peninsular portion of Hindostan, south of that range. This vast 
plateau is enclosed on all sides hy lofty mountains, between which and the sea arc 
low strips of level land, from which the mountains rise abruj^tly by a succession of great 
terraces, or ghauts, to the table-land beyond. These '^Ghauts,'' meaning literally gates or 
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passcoj tlni;' niii pjirallc‘1 with the east and west coasts o£ India, and licncc me known 
as tlio J'lastern and Western. On tlic land side tliey slope gradually to the table-land 
of the Deecaii, hut seaward they show ])erpendicular precipices, at a distance varying 
from six to seventy miles from the sea, forty or fifty miles, however, being the usual 
distance. The interval is the maritime strip mentioned. To this region the south-west 
monsoon hrings fearful floods of rain, and aids in forming the interesting “ backwatei's 

about which so much has Ijcon written at dilYerent times. In the State of Cochin we 

see many of these eiirions lagoons. The flat country between the Ghauts and the sea 
is elevated hut slightly, if at all, above the tide, and may be said to be formed by 
(he alluvial soil brought down by the torrents from the wearing away (T the <»‘reat 
jirecipitons buttresses beyond. lienee the brooks which plunge over the Western Ghauts 
are in their nj>[>er course fierce toneiits, which carry everytliing* before them, and in their 
lower sliiggish, almost iinpercej)tib]y moving estuaries, black and unsightlv in appearance, 
and mure ur less brackish in taste. These estuaries are frctiuentlv breasted bv a lighter 
strip of ground, and by their union often form an inland lagoon, in one ease — as in 

Cechin — 1:H) miles long, and varying in breadth from a few yards to more than 100 

miles, only communicating with the sea at a few jilaees where the streams which 

form them (low info the ocean. The navigable value of these backwaters is great. The 

.Malai)ar coast is thus furnished by nature with a highway which traverses its whole leiiglli, 
from Irivandruin to the railroad at Ponauv, except at one i>oint, the Wurkallav Harrier, 
which, il cut through, would e(>m[)lcte the inland navigation of this part of India.* 

I lie Contrast between the rush of tlie hriglit mountain stream while its upper Wald's dash 
over the (ihauts, and the dark, sullen eharaeter of its tinal course to the sea, is verv 
marked. A correspondent thus graphically descrihes tlie scene. Alluding to the Sarda, 
he tells us that in its debouchure at Burrunideo, down to ^loondia Ghaut, it is a bright, 
“sjiarkling, merry mountain stream, often lirokon into two or throe channels. It flows 
tluongh gias.sy glades and sissn lorests, swells here over deep sunken rocks, and then 
forms a fail below a shoal of glittering gravel, which makes the iishermaiPs eye glisten 
as it recalls lu memory happy days on tlie Spey or Findhorn. But here and theiv a 
backwater, ns death, runs back far into a gliastly swamp, where the water is never 
rippled, save \>y the silent plunge of the weird snake-hird or tlie stealthy waddle of a 
^oigod abigatur. lingo iingainly llsh and bloated eairion-turtle glide far below the 

surface, round the skeleton roots of l)leaehed and barkless lrees~a phantom forest, 
Ii( hen-slnouded. On the stark frainewatrk of bone-like branches sits motionless the goping 
lock-j;uved eorniuranf, with half-spread, stilVened wings, a l>ony parody of taxidermy, or 
the luul vulture, its livid neck smoiliered in IluiVy featheis, like some shapeless Caffre 

k.iKv.s, tin, oul\ sign ol lilo a dull, deeeittnl eye. On a dead willow', strotehing far 
o\ei tiie ink\ pool, lies twined a python, lliup and senii-i\dton. Tiie head is g^me; 

mn.(l(s ol tlu neck, blanched and torn into striiigs, are hanging a few inches 
\e tin, walci, jagged by resistance to the tug of the turtle teeth. Here and there 
scales have separated, and the glairy, so.lden skin liangs flabby and rupturt^l. Can 

)ou bibYne that ym are within ear-shot of a babbling mountain torrent, on whose 

' JliukliMiu: Jvuniul of ihe liofjnl (/. Vol. XXXVl. y, 195. 
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tloDils the mig’htiest tree-trunks are but straws — a torrent irresistiblOj over liviiig, ever 

The River System. 

Some o£ the mightiest rivers in the world, and in Asia certainly the most ‘i:- 

teresting, are in India. The CJanges, the 13rahmapootra, and the Indus drain tlie 
northern part of the empire. They rise in the Tibetan range; and, curiously enougli, 
almost the whole of the waters of the high ])laleau of Tibet Wow throngli British 
India between Doth and 7oth meridians, the only part of the drainage thrown off to tlie 
north l)eing, as General Strachey notes, that of the northern mountain slope. The 
Indus rises in a Himala\au peak IS, Odd feet above the sea, and ])efor<.‘ it falls into 

the Arabian Sea, through a delta measuring 7d miles bv IdO, it drains more than TOO (100 
s<[uare miles of country, or an area (pi.ulruplc that of Great Britain and Ireland. The 
Gabul, the Attock, the accumulated waters of the Punjab, in the form of the Punjnud 
and a hundred minor rivers, combine to swell the great flood of the Indus; ljut below 

its confluence with the Punjnud, so narrow is the valley through which it runs that its 

volume decreases rather than swells, while the circumscribed character of its basin prevents it 
receiving many afiluents. Add to these circumstances the Axet that the river here 
divides into a number of branches, some of which never return to the main current, 

but branch off, and, under different names, strike out new courses for themselves. 

Others, again, return much shrunken in dimensions, so that the decrease of the size of‘ 
the waters of the Indus can easily be accounted for, though the observer does not at Ai-st 
sight notice this, owing to the current now becoming sluggish, and the tides running 
up to augment its bulk. 

Yet, in spite of its size and length, the Indus is not of great value to 
commerce. Its channels through the delta are not all navigable, even at the highest 
state of the water, for any save the smallest vessels; and its importance has been 
lessened since railways have permeated the country through which it flows. Kurrachce 
is the terminus of these lines, while Hyderabad, Sukkur, Shikarpore, IMooltan, and 
other cities are united in their network, and the railway will soon cross the Indus 

itself by the bridge which it is proposed to throw over it from Sukkur on the 

right bank to Roree on the left, the resting-place being Bukkur, a rocky island 
between them. A still nobler river is the sacred Ganges, which, together with its 
tributaries, drains about 500,000 s'.piare miles from the ice-cave where it rises, 
10,300 feet above the sea, in the Gurwhal Stale, to where it falls, 1,500 miles away, 
through many mouths, into the Bay of Bengal. At Allahabad the Jumna joins it, 
and in its course through the north-western provinces the Gumti and Gogra ; and 
soon after passing the holy city of Benares into Bahar the Sonc unites with it ; 
and after Patna is left behind, the Gandak, from Nepal, adds its volume to the great 
river of India. The Kusi is the next important tributary, and by the time the ruined 
city of Gaur is reached tlie current has expanded into a mighty volume, and ap- 
proached within 210 miles of the sea in a straight line, though by the tortuous wiiulings 
of the current the distance is much greater. It, however, soon loses its individualit}^. 
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nil'! out inf<» (he \:iri'*ns whicli, undor cliffi-reiit name?, cut up Ur* 

d'-lta into a iininl*i'r of Ir)\v, inar'-liy, ever iiicroasiiiir or docroasiii”' islands. The main 
cltaniicl 1 '' tlio Fod'la, an<l after rt'ini'oreed 1 )\' the Jahuna, or cluef stream of 

(he Hrahmapnnlra, and numerous other additions from the hill country ou the oast, it 
hams the hroail e>tuary of Meo-na, which ends in the Hav of Ikmo'al, near Koakhallv. 
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HOVl> ANn HOATMKN tH' TIU. CANaO-V 


lint this is only one ot many such estuaries. The llooo-hh, on which Calcutta is 
huill, is one (d these, ami between it and the Meona is tlu* della ]n'o| or, which in its 
uppei portion IS rich and thickly nihahited, hut on its soutlieru bi>rilers by tlio sea is 
little better than a series t)t o-reat swamps, seepeil throuo-h by innumerable channels of 
ti>'‘ river. Tiie sunder-tree is the chief product of this tiiud, which is hence known as the 
Suaderbunds. the (rano-es is well suited for navio'ation, but with the exception of the busy 
tiallio alon;^ the \arious (diannels beh)\v Calcutta, steam navio-ation on the river has eeased 
to bo important, tlie givat cities by its waters bcin- now all eonueeted bv rail. CaleutUu 
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^ronu‘livr, Patna, Renaiv^, Allalial>a*l, an? towns on it-^ lianl:'; IhAov its nnitai 

with the Juinna, while Aya-a and Delhi an? aiimne- the I’aniiliai' names ol places on its 
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Upper waters. But the river itself, quite as much as the proo-rcss of railways, has 
determined the fate of the cities which from time to time have g-rown up in its vicinity. 
At uncertain intervals great changes take })lace in tlie bed of the stream, wliich alter 
the whole condition of the neighbouring* country. Islands are thrown up in jdaces where, 
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a few u'ceks before, the river rolleil, and, owing* to the rapid growth of vegetation 
in tlie^e countries, are speedily covered with busli, wliieh affords a shelter to alligatoi's 
and the otlier wild animals of the region bordering the sacred river. By-and-by the 
silt bronglit down shoals up the s]>ace between the islands and the bank, until the 
current, deilccted by tlio ncwly-fornied peninsula abutting into it, sweeps against the 
opposite shore, washing info its flood a cultivated farm, a mile of forest, or a village of 
mud huts, or it may he cutting out for itself a new channel far away from the old 
one. So frequent and sudden are these changes in Lower Ikmgal that it is considered 
dangerous to erect any edifice C)f a large or permanent character within the range 
of the river’s action. Rajmahal, which was formerly on its hanks, is now seven 

miles in the back country, and (he existence of ruined cities, lon<>: ago deserted- of 

• ' O O 

tlieir commerce and poj)nlation, attests the vagaries of the Ganges in former times. But 
apart from its character as a great highway for millions of people whoso life will not 
lor a time to come be seriously influenced by steamboats or railways, the Ganges is a 
sacred river. Deo Prayag’, the jioint at which the united currents of the Jahnavi and 
Alaknanda take the name of tlie Ganges, has for ages been a favourite jdaee of 

pilgrimage, though Gangotri, near which the river takes its source, has up to this 
day maintained its popularity witli the more devout Hindoos. Indeed, the points of 

jimcturc of the tributaries with the mam river have all ]>rotensions to sanotitv. But 
even the dehoucliures of the (lumti and (logra are of sanctity very inferior to the tomme 
nf land at .Vllaliahad where the Jumna flows into the Ganges, and to which every year 
ihoiisaiids of the ])ions flock in ))Overty and misery, happy if, after pnu'ing and 
wasliing in the sacreil water, (lioy can return to their distant village conscious that 

they have taken a fresh start in Indiness. Finally, not to enumerate the numerous 

otluT places of more or less note, Benares (p. ]S."i) is overvwhere celebrated as 

the holy city of the Ganges valley. Its fame in Warren Hastings’ time has been 

sketched in one of Macaulay’s most brilliant jiassages. “ It was conimonlv believed,” 
writes the lamous historian, '' that half a million of human beings were crowded into 
tiiut labyrinth of lofty alleys, rich with shrines and minarets, and balconies and carved 
oriels, to which the sacred apes clung by hundreds. The traveller could seareely make 
his way through the jness of holy mendicants and not less holy hulls. The broad and 

stately flights of steps which descended lVi>m these swarming haunts to the bathing 
places along (he (ianges were worn every day by the footsteps of an innumerable 

nmltilude of worshippers. The schools and (em]»les drew crowds of pious Hindoos fnun 
(‘Very province where (be llrabminieal faith was known. Hundreds of devotees oaine 

bitber every month to die: for it was believed that a peeuliarlv bapj>v fate awaited the 
man who should pass from the sacred city into the sacred river. Nor was sujvrstition 
the only motive which allured strangers to that great metn'pidis. (\*mmereo had as 
many pilgrims as religion. All along the shore of the vonorahle stream lav great lleots 
ol vessels laden with rich nu'rehandise. From the looms of Benares went iorth the mo>t 

delieaU* silks that adorned tlu‘ lialls of St. James and of \’orsailles ; and in the hazaai's 

tlu‘ miNliiis of Bengal and the satins of Oiulo were mingled with the jewels of Goleoiula 
and the shawls of (’ashinere.” 'Phe Benares of those days still ]nivtially exists. It is still 
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tlie holv city, Lut its Old World aspects are altered in so far that railways now rnn into 
it, and amid the crowd of pilg*rinis who have adojited that modern mode of s]>eediiig on 
an Old World errand, jostle at the station the pug'areed ofiicials of the dominant race, 
and the noisy tourists who have come to ^‘do^’ the sacred city, its monkeys, its bulls, 
its devotees, and its ghauts.* India, however, does not change much. Tlie traveller 
wlio in the last cold season glided down the (Janges might, for all the change he sees 
in the fundamental habits of the people, liave been performing his journey cpiite three 
centuries ago (p. ISd), To read tlie narrative of Ualpli Fitch, one of the early adventurers 

in India, is to read the description of the river to-day. In 15S.j he sailed down the 

(tangos in a boat, whieli was one of a tleet of 123 vessels laden with salt, opium, indigo, 
lead, carpets, and otiier commodities. The Brahmins then, as now, were performing 

their mysterious rites. The Hindoo women were l>athing, and the men saluting each 
other with cries of Kama.^^ At Allahabad he saw naked mendicants. In those davs 

V 

they were (piite common, though — and this is one of the few changes wliich time has 

wrought — they have almost disappeared from India in modern times. At Benares he 
gazed on the same bewildering world of temples and idols, throng'ed with endless crowds 
of worshippers, that meet the eye at the present time. But Lower Bengal has vastly 
improved since the day when the pioneer of the F^nglish merchants wandered tlirongh 
Hindostan; where now spread indigo, cotton, and opium fields was then a wide region 
'•so l)csct with thieves that, to use General Fytehe^s words, "tlie jungle was safer than 


the highwavs.^^ 

The Brahmapootra is a less important, though larger, river. It does not extend 
far, for from its source in the Tibetan plateau to the jilace where it flows into the Bay 
of Bengal it is about 1,S00 miles long. But the last part of its course constitutes in 
reality an estuary studded with islands, and formed by the union of the Ganges and 
Megna with it, while its upper waters are still imperfectly known, and even some of 
its main tributaries have been only partially explored. In its current are numerous islands. 
Some of these, like ]\rajuli, which contains over 280,000 acres, are well cultivated and 
inhabited, and on its banks, both in Assam and in India proper, are many towns and 
populous villages, though it is navigable only as far as Dibrugarb, and even there during 
the dry season only by steamers of light draught (Hunter). The “ boro,^' which has 
given the river a certain notoriety in text-books of physical geography, is caused by 
the upward rush of the tide suddenly flowing through the passages between the islands 
which stud the estuary formed by the union of the Brahmapootra, Ganges, and 

Mcgna into the great estuary mentioned. It is thus seen that India is cut up by three 

great rivers and their tributaries. But there is no extensive region of the country which 

has not the benefit of water communication of a more or less important character, the 


* Ghauts— not to ho confounded with the cliffs of the same name (p. 181) — arc buildings crocted along the 
hanks of the Indian rivers for the convenience of bathers. On the tlights of stops which lead down from 
the kiosks to the water the Hindoo passes some of the happiest lioui-s of his life. Hero, away from the 
narrow, unwholesome streets, he can breathe the fresh air of the river, and sit in contemplative attitude, 
intent on devout things, gossip with the idle, or perhai>s transact some busin('ss with those not unwilling to 
combine pleasure with profit. 
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\ riunihcr of rivers,, p-eater aiul smaller, which fnrin a nelwork throughout it being- 
much too humorous tn describe, or even to name. 


Tin. lIii.L Coi'Niuv. 

Jn like manner, though the Himalayas are the great mountain partition between 
tlie ])Iains of C’enlral Asia and India, ihe\ do not constitute the only u})laud range of 
tlie latter country. In iSmithern India there are tlie Neilgherries, or Blue ^lountains, 
wliich rise isolated in tlie midst of tlie surrounding plain to the height of over 
7, Hut feet, and extoml over an area of tiiKI s([naro miles. They form the greater sana- 
t' rium for the neighbouring region. Oolaeamund is, indeed, to ^ladras what Simla is to 
Calcutta, and Mahahaleshwar to liombay — the breatliing-]>laee where the languid frames 

the dwellers in the low, moist plains can get reeruited for the lalx»urs of life. It 

is wet, but eooler even than its Himalayan rivals. The Paliiai Hills, still further south, 
lorm another retreat of the same nature, while the Shevarai Hills, which are part of 
the Jt^astern (iliauts, allord a cool holiday liomc lor those who dt> iu»t eare or are unlit 
to nndertake the journey to the Neilgherries. I'he Sewalik range — famous for its fossil 
remains— rises to the height of 3,000 feet, the Kala, or Salt Mountains, to the height 

of .-,;)00 leet, the Araviilli, lorming the division between the basins cT the Indus 
and the (langes, eiilininate in Mount Abn, 5,000 feet hig'h, the Kattvwar Hills, with 

tt * 

peninsula of tlie same name, are lower, the Bundeleunds lower still, but the Kajinahals 

rise in places as high as 7,000 feet. T'lie ^ indhya ^lountains, wliieh cross India ami 

separate its .sontliern or peninsular portion from lliiulostaii proper, nowhere exceed 

0,000 luid, but the JSuliman Mountains rival tlie llimalavas, of whieli thov inav indeed 

lie eonsidcrctl a [>art, in the grandeur ol their }»eaks. The JSatpiira range is a spur of 

the ^ indhya, wliile tlie ^^esfern (Ihauts, on which is situateil the Maliabaleshwar 

Sanaforiuiii. are the eouiilerpart of the eastern ones on the opposite coast, which wo have 
already described (p. lS;>). 


(. MMATK. 

Ihi^, ot course, varies greatly in diilerent ])arts of a region so immense. In the 
extreme north the diiVereiur I)etween summer and winter does not exceed lO" , but as the 
tiaveller proceeds south he liiuls the dilVereneo less and less, untirit is about 15'-' at 
Calcutta, and om1\ 1(1 (ir rIO'" at Ihunbay and Aladras. But those ligures very impor- 
tectl\ explain the eharai'ter <4 the eliiiiate of India, as it is dependent on dilYeivnt 

ciieumslanccs than mere heat or cold. In all parts id the country there are three more 

or less pronouiuvd seastuis — tlie hot, the rainy, and the cold. 

These seasons, however, vary in dillerent parts of the country. As a rule, the fii-st 
usually lasts from tlie middle of March to the middle of Juno, hut the /n'nf.s in the moist 
plains ol Bengal, where lor weeks life is |iassed in a va]H>ur hath, and the same season 
in NoitiiAVcsterii India and the Piinjaiib, where the hot dry winds raise the tomiun-a- 
tnre to in the shade, are tlie same, hut with a world of dilYeivnee. This season in 

Ihe low lauds of the interior is unhealthy, hut on the eoast the cool hivezos temper it, 

while on llie higlur lull-stations exisloiiee is, during the Mieats,** most endurable. 
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Tiic /'(/ii/s — an era in the Indian social calendar — usually hog-in in the middle of 
.Tdiic, atul tlioiiirli the amount of rainfall varies, continue with little intermission till tlie 
en-1 of September. At this period of the year, also, the molting snow on tlie high 
mountains causes the rivers to (ill, so that inundations are frerpient in certain parts ot 
llu' countrv. The cohl hcuhuh falls in November, December, and January. In the north- 
wc.'t provinces and tlie Piiiijauh, water is, during; those months, ofteii frozen in the shallow 
]mo\s during' the nig-lit, and there is lioar-frost in the morniii'^. The residents feel the 
invigorating* Cold until the sun warms the air, and even welcome the unwonted sight of 
a lire. In Lower Leiigal and Southern India the cold season is not only pleasant, but 
owing to the huovancy of the air under a clondioss sky, life is ‘‘ soinetliing more than 
eiijoyahle.” At the hill-stations the cold is really intense, and the snow deep and 

of long; duration. It thus appears that the old idea about the universally had 
climate of India is erroneous. The plains are certainly during a portion of the year 

unhealthy, and Pnropean eliildren cannot well he reared there. But the hills and 
vall(*3’s of the Himalayas and other ranges arc cool and salubrious, and suit tlio Kuropean 
much hotter than some of the hotter parts of Australia. Hero the otTsj»rlng of pure 

iMiropean parents do not degenerate, while Hast Indians, or Eurasians, a mixi^l race, 

rapidlv increasing in India, rather improve than otlierwise in these braey uitlaiul regions.* 
There seems, therefore, no reasi>n wh\' Eurojican colonies, of soldiers and civilians whose 
term of service lias expired, should not bo established in these vallevs or in the lovely 
\ ale of Kaslimir. Such settlements would he inlinitel}' to the boneiit of ihe eountiy and 
ol the natives, and would secure onr hold on India as really a British colony, instead of 
it being, as under the present system it must coutimie to be, a great eamj) of soldiei's, 

oflicials, and adventurers, who are in haste to make in a few veais the fortune which will 

% 

eiiahle them to sjiciul the rest of their life thousands of miles away from the poi'ple 
among whom or hv whose iiulustiy and custom it was earned. 


!Mini;k.\i, Wn.vi.Tu. 

^Ve are so accustomed to associate Iiulia with her vegetable vlebos that we forgot that 
within her hounds she jmssesses wealth of coal and ores which, did the soil not yield an 
ounce of any otlun* product, wouKl give her a high place among poor countries with the 
])o1enliaIit V of riches. Many years ago, an eminent geologist, fond of ]n‘0]thesving oven 
when he (lididt know,^’ declared that he would uiultM'tako to eat every bit of coal 
which eouKI he found in India. If S(>, his ap|H*tite is (largantuan, otherwise his diges- 
tion must long; ago have been seriously ilisoixlered, since extensive coal-fields have l»een 
discover'd between the (langt's ami (lodavorv, which differ little goologieallv from the 

' ^ ^ to 

ciirhonilerous beds ot Ihiglaml. (\»al has heeu worked for over twenty veal's, and is 

to to ^ 

used on most of the Indian railways. The jn'ceious stones of India, in spite of the 

diamonds and the gt'ins ot (Joleoinla being iumv ehielly historical, are still a soureo of 

' * 

wealth to the scckt'r in tlu' erovict's ol tlie rocks or among the gravels of the river boils 
(p. lUi). Ojtals, amethysts, garnets, eonielians, and otlier gems are not unl'requently found. 
Lon exists In many jilaees, partlenlarly in the Madras Bresiilenev, while silver, galena, and 

Aiitlu'Ws : “Iiulia aiul llcr Xiii;;^iaiours " ^1S7S'', j>p. S-10. 
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other ores are either foinul in suflicient abumlance to be worked, or afford sucli indication ” 
as to lend hopes of great things in the future. (lold is, however, the metal which has of 
late }eais attracted most attention in India. In greater or less C|uantities it lias been washe 1 
from time immemorial out of the sand and gravel of many of the rivers. Ikit it is onl\' 
comparatively recently that the cpiartz reefs whicli form the original source of the drift 
gold in the streams have been detected. Tlie result lias been something very like a panic, 
and only in IMarch, ISSt), the rush for an allotment of shares in one of the companies 
newly formed in London must have reminded those wlio witnessed it of the struggle 
lound the office door during the days of the South Sea Hubble or of Law^s ^Mississippi 
Scheme. T.he principal district is in the AA ynaad country, and has not unnaturally been 
the subject of much inflated talk by those interested in exaggerating the importance of 
the mines. Mr. Hrough Smyth, who examined them for the Government of India, nla^■, 
however, be accepted as a trust wortliy witness. His report is that the gold-bearing rocks 
are found at a great many localities, scattered over oOO S(|uare miles of eountrv. In former 
times tills gold was worked at many places by the natives, who sluiced the golden earth 
and gravel over extensive areas, but of recent rears the native workings have been on 
a very small and unremunerative scale. Though at intervals from 183:2 to fSio attempts 
were made to work the reefs, the speculation proved unprofitable, most probably owing to 
unsuitable appliances and improper supervision ; for the 137 assays which he gives prove 
the rock to he of a paying description. If we omit the altogether exceptional sam[)lc 
from Wright^s level,^^ which gave 20-1} oz. per ton, and the picked specimens'' from 
the same workings, which gave 25} oz. per ton, wo got 88 samples yielding an average of 
1 oz, 8 dwts. 22 grs. of gold per ton. 

Mr. Smyth says that gold is almost uuiversall}^ distributed throughout the soils and 
cpiartz veins of the Wynaad. It occurs also in the sands and soils both on the cast, 
west, north, and south. In South-east Wynaad, on washing a few dishes of the surface-soil 
anywhere, specks of very fine gold will be found. In the vicinity of the reefs ratlicr heavv 
gold is often got by sluicing ; and if a suitable spot be selected, the native miners will 
obtain, even by their imj^erfect methods, sufficient gold to remunerate them for their labinir. 

The character of the rocks, the nature of the climate, and the formation of the country 

have all contributed to prevent the accumulation of drifts sucdi as are found in Norlli-west 
America and Australia. There are here no gullies" having in their beds shallow deposits 
with a well-defined auriferous stratum, no 'Meep leads" covered and protected by layers 
of volcanic rock; there are only, as a rule, in the district now under consideration, 
“surfacing'^ and “quartz-mining." On the Seeputtee river there is an accumulation of 
well-rounded boulders of quartz and gneissoid rock imbedded in hard clay and sandy soil, 
which may be regarded almost as a “ cement." It is no more than the old bed of the 
river, which, owing to the “cutting back" action of the water, has lowered its level and 
left this drift on its banks. It is probable that, as in other similar cases, the “cement" 

will be found in patches on both sides of the river, in places which were formerly bends 

of the old stream. The bed-rock on which the gravel, clay, and boulders lie is at no 
great height above the level of the existing water-course; and the part of the drift which 
has been worked is about thirty feet in thickness. This drift, and those^jj^^YWPt^P 
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constructing’ races. BlIow the AVynaad j.latcan and bordering’ on tlic Tt'rtiaries tliore arc 
in the l^eds ofc' the streams rather deep dcpo>its ut’ drift. Ai Karambaut the water-worn 
gravels and rounded blocks of Countrv ri*ek and i[uarl/. are of considerable thickness. 
Below Eddacurra the bed-rock is covered with very recent (h'po^ils and Tertiary strata 
daterite). It is not known whether tlie stratum immediatelv overhino’ the bed-rock is 

\ / V V O 

generally auriferous; but wherever tiie latter is intersected by tpiart/ veins more or less 
sold will be feumd in the disinteii'rated rocks. 

In concluding his report, Mr. Hroiigli 8m\th adds: — 'Mu.Tl has been found ou the 
south near JCddacurra, and on the north near Xellacottah, on the west near \ yteri, and 
on the east as far as Bolingbroke — that is to sa\’, over an area of more than oDi) 
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sfpiarc miles. The reefs are very numerous, and they are more tluin of the a\erage 
thickness of those found in other countries. They are of great longitudinal extent, some 
being traceable by their outcrops for several miles. They are strong and persistent, and 
highly auriferous at an elevation of less than oOO feet above the sea, and they can be 
traced thence upwards to a height of nearly 8,000 feet ; near them, gold can be washed 
out of almost every dish of earth that is dug. The proportion of gold in some 
the soils and reefs in the neighbourhood of Bevala is larg*e ; and the couiiti \ j)icseuting 
the greatest facilities for prosecuting mining operations at the smallest cost, it must be 
apparent to all who have given attention to this question that, sooner or later, gold-mining 
will be established as an important industry in Southern India. The retardation <»f tiiis 
event will be caused, not by the meagrencss of the resources — they arc large hut probably 
by the mistaken notion that wherever there is gold all the care, all the forethought that 
would be deemed requisite in other pursuits, may be disregarded in conducting minin 
operations. 
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Indiu, it cannot be too rreqnently dinned into unwillin.”: ears, \s not a rich country, 
ft has the material.- which inio;ht jtrodnoe great riches, but its teeming millions are 
po,,r, and a vast i.ortinn of the country is quite as undeveloped as some of our newest 

colonics. J'lncrii'v is not a marked characteristic of any great portion of the people. Gold- 

mining, which would afftu'd a chance of earning money ([uickly, would no doubt attract 

many. ]>ut as the future prospects of our Indian iMiipire must depend on some moie 

stable foundation than the ephemeral lottery of a gold-mine, it is questionable whether tbe 
recent discoveries w ill ]>e for good or e\ d to India. That they will prove harmless is^ 
perliaps, lioping for the best. 


Animar and Plant Liik 


1’ho climate cd India not being uniform, its fauna and flora are equally varied. 

The drv desert tracts fnun Persia to Sindli are characterised by life of one general 

% 

type, while the regions of periodical rains and high temperatures have in like manner 
certain features in common. Put take India as a whole, its tauua is, if not peculiar^ 
at least eharactoristie. ^loiikeys of many genera and species — some peculiar to the country 
— inhabit the jungle.-, and even the trees in close vicinity io the villages, while both insect 
and fruit-eating bats are found in great miinbers, aiul are of typos not known elsewhei'C. 
d'lio tiger lias waiuleivd into other regions of Asia, but India may be considereil its true 
home. Civets, ichneumons, the binturong, two bt*ars, many squirrels, porcupines, the Indian 
eleiihant, four species of rhinoceros, one tapir, several of the swine family, several genera of 
antelope, several of the genus Pos, numerous deer and chevrotains, and the scaly ant-eater 
may he mentioned among its better known luainmalia. The birds of India are nunionnis 
and varied, nearly every oi\k*r, t‘xct*pt that of the ostrieh, being represented, while there are 
several gmiera and oven cue familv — that of the hin'i/Zifumlf — conlineil to the Peninsula.'^ 

o » • 

The sparrow lias followed our countrymen into the Himalayas, but song birds are 
exc(‘edinglv scar<e. d’he rivers swarm with lisb,t the jungle — as the number ot people 
kdled by tlioin unliappily testifies — with reptiles; while one of the least pleasant sights of 
Indian travel are the la/.y, gorged alligators, which bask like huge lizards on the sands and 
banks of everv river. d'lie ilora is, etpially with the tauna, varied by the prevalence 
or absence of rains. The hotter and wetter parts of tropical Iiulia, w'e have already seen, 
are distinguislied \)y the same type of animals and plants as the Malay Peninsula (\ ol. 

}>. ‘2br>) and islands adjoining; but as wo go westwanl from the lower ranges of the 
Himalayas, and the rainfall iHininishes and the eoKl increases, the inurkeil eharaeler of 
the flora ceases, d’lu* plants of the H])]>er Himalayas are very uniform throughout great 
tracts, and a]>]>roximati* In, ami in a few oases are identieal with, the Kuropoau Alpine 
sp('cies. 'I'lie ])lateau of Tibet is characterised by an assemblage of Siberian jdants and 
by the prosenee of mariiu* plants, especially in the vicinity of the salt lakes, at elevations 
of 11,IM1(I to 1.”>,IMM) feet abeve the level of the sea. In the hot and drv regions of 
ll'c seuth-west j'lauts of Africa, Heloochistan, and Sindh are found ; and as these sometimes 
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oxtend into the hotter j^arts »tt the eovnilry, (ieiioi';*! Straehev, from whom we lake 
these facts abniit tlie Indian llura, notes that not a few eommon Kg'vptiaii plants are 
met with in the Indian iVninsula. Ineludiim* the iMalav Peninsula and islands. Sir 
Joseph Hooker has estimated the numl);,-r ot speeics indij^enous to the region under 
description at troin t») loJMKi. In this assemhla^e there a g'reat })reponderance 

of tropical forms, and illustrations of almost every family of plants. The <lense forest which 
characterises the Malay Peninsula extends along- the mountains <'f ICastern India to the 
Himalayas, and rises to elevations varying- from d,000 or feet on tiie west, to fiJKMl 

or 7,000 feet on the east. Northern India is distingaiished by the presence of tree-ferns, 
which rcipiire less moisture and are better able to resist the liigh tem})erature and exeessive 
drought of the hot months. In Southern India a connection has heen noticed between 
the plants of the Peninsula and tliose of Ceylon and ]:lastern tropical Africa. I\lore 
e.specia]ly is this observed in the \ipland species, many of tiic i)lants of Abyssinia being 
the same as those parts of India. ^-'This connection/'’ writes General Strachey, ^As 
further established by the absence from bolli areas of oaks, conifers, and cycads, which, 
as regards the first two families, is a remarkable feature of the flora of the Peninsula 
and Ceylon, as the mountains rise to elevations in which Ijotli are abundant to tlie 
north and east. A^hlll tliese facts it lias to he noticed that many of the principal forms 
of the Eastern flora are absent or comjtaratively rare in the Pcninsnla and Ceylon. 

“ The general pliysiognomy of the Indian flora is mainly determined by the conditions 
of humidity of climate. The impenetrable shady forests of the Malay Peninsula and 
Eastern Bengal, of the west coast of the Indian Peninsula, and of ('eylon, offer a strong 
contrast with the more loosely-timbered districts of the dryer regions of Central India 
and the North-western Himalaya. There are no jilains covered witli forest, as in 
tro])ical America, the low lands of India being' highly cultivated and adorned with 
i)lanted wood, or where cut off from irdn, noai’ly comt)lete desert. Tlie liigher mountains 
rise abrni)tly from the plains. On their slopes, clothed almost exclusively with the more 
troj)ical forms, a vegetation of a warm character, chiefly evergreen, soon begins to prevail, 
comprising Ma^uoliuccyey Ttn'nxf ritmuact/fc y sub- tropical l{osact‘(Cy rhododendron, oak, iUw^ 
S//ii/j)locos Ldurine^y Pi/ins hjiigifoluty with mountain forms of truly tropical orders, i>alms, 
PaudauuSy Musay Vcrnou'iUy and many others. On the east the vegetation of the 

Himalaya is most abundant and varied. The forest extends, with great luxuriance, to 
an elevation of H,000 feet, above which the sub-Alpine regions may be said to begin, in 
which the rhododendron .scrub often covers the ground up to 13, (MM) or 11,000 feet. Onl\' 
one pine is found below 3,000 feet, above which several of the coitifn-r^' occur. Plantains, 
tree-ferns, bamboos, several VahuHt and other palms, and Paudunns are aljundaut at 
lower levels. Between 4,000 and 8,000 feet epiphytal orchids are frequent, and even 
reach to 10,000 feet. Vegetation ascends to the dryer and less snowy mountain slopes 
of Tibet to above 18,000 feet. On the west, with the dryer climate, the forest is less 

luxuriant and dense, and the hill-sides and the valleys better cultivated. From 8,000 

to 12,000 feet a thick forest of deciduous trees is almost universal, above wliich a sub- 
Alpine i-egion is reached, and vegetation, as on the east, continues up to 18,0UU feet or 

more. The more tropical ferns of the East, such as the tree-ferns, do not reach west ol 
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Nopaul. Tlif ccflai-j r>r Divilar, is hardly indigenous cast of the sources of the Gauges, and 
at about tlie same point the forms of the A^'est begin to be more abundant, increasing in 
nmnlier as we advance towards Afghanistan.^^ In India various millets, pulses, peas, 
beans, wheat, rice, l>:irley, and maize are cultivated, in addition to mustard and rape, 
ginger, turmeric, l>e}jper, ea]>sicum, various members of tlte gourd order, tobaeeo, poppies, 

((iingellv oil plant), Vi'nhilanit (Suiiu hemji), cotton, Vtuinahh (hemp proper), 
indig-o, sugar, eotfeo, tea, oranges, lemons of many varit'tios, pomegranates, mangoes, figs, 
pen<-hes, vims, and plantains. The ])alms J=n]iply cocoa-mits, j.iggtM'v or coarse sugar, and 
" toddv,’^ and tli(‘ forests abound in tine trees, though, owing* to the want of tlie durability 
in tlie WO')'], the number of timber-vielding sjieeiis is comparatively few. Teak is the 
best (p. llf), the sal (-S-^e/vv/ /v;^//.vA/) ranks next, and among others ma}' be mentioned 
the babuol (./''(/'vb), toon (^V-f/reA/), and sissoo ( /A//^e/y//»/) . The deodar, simply a 
sliglitlv nltero'l form of tlie cedar of Lehanon, is the onlv llimalava timber in ordinary 
use, but the sandal-wood and many forms of bamboo add tbeir quota to the arboreal 
jinjducts of iSouthern India. Among the introiluoed trees may be mentioned the Cmchoua, 
or Peruvian bark, wliieh, (uving to the exertions of Mr. Clements Markham, has been 
]>]antcd on llie bills of India, and promises to not only render the world independent of 
llie rapidly diminishing snjiplies of this febrifuge obtaiue-l from South America, hut to 
inerease the quantity availahle, and thus to cheapen a drug indispensahle in many 
climat(‘s. The American mahogany has also been planted, and, General Strachov considers, 
will in time form an article of cominerce, as it grows to a large size in the congenial 

/ o ^ w 

air of Hindoslan. Tlie richness of the Indian soil is markedlv seen in some of the 

more cultivated valleys of the Himalaya, such as that of Kangra, which is a fair specimen 
of the many fertile regbins in the Up])er Himalaya. TenqHM'ate and tropical products 
grow side by si'le — roses and bamboos, violets, tulips, and plantains, pines, and apples. In 
Kanawur the vine, bearing excellent grapes, grows wild in the hedges, and pasture- 
lands are not wanting. ludeoil, tliough the alisenee of grass in the Himalavau vallevs 

must sti'ike every obs(*rvan1 traveller, it is a mistake to suppose that this is due to any 

cpialit\ in tlie soil or climate. It is owing to the uneommon strength and abundanee of 

I i 

the indigenous vegetal ion, for whenever a tract of land is kept clear grasses spring np, 
and the imported spt'cies grow exceedingly well. The richness and tiavour of the native 
vegetation is sucli that cattle, even when jirovlded with European pasture, are apt to 

desert it in ordm* to graze at large amid the forests and co}>ses. However, in the 
central regions of the Himalayas land-loeehos and a peetiliar hoof-disease are great 
enemies to tlu* stock.’” 

In the ^‘Aale of C’asliniere there are not onlv roses the brightest that earth 
ever gave,” Imt great enijis of llie riee which forms the staple of the jvojde’s food, and 
whoatjt barley, maize, and other cereals. Cabbages, turnij^s, oueumbei*s, lettuces, iv’C.,, 


jr 0- 'iiiiniis iii4 Rii'ouls (if tlu' (JovciiimitU of Iliiiur.tl/' Xo. XWII. p. a. 

t Simu' 'J(q iiiilliuHs (tf jicics. yielding' -■», (100.000 iwts. of wlu it. aiv now ivlunu'd in Hu' wheat- 
tracts in ttu’ ilillcicnl piovinci-s df India. According: to tht' Aijrit uUural .StaliMics for ISSo llio axvil 
under wluat in India is ainad nine llmrs as ^icat as tliat in tai^land, \'ov in ISSt* there were in Great I'ritain 
aoiv.s under this eii>p. Ih. Fnihes \Vat>on trarliamentaiy “Report on Indian Whoat," nuiks 
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are retailed at ridiculously low juices, while the wnmlerful eroj)s o£ \Aalnuts, 
nuilberries, peaches, cherries, ))oinegranates, nuts, aj'ples, <|uluces, pears, and graj>c- are 

^■rowu almost without care on ilats of ground mans' of which hear no ajtpcarance 

of having' been cultivated for many generations. Grapes, indeed, grow in some 
eighteen different varieties, and may l)e bnught at the rate of ses’eral jnuinds for 
an anna, or rather less than three-half])ence. Peaches, belter flavoured than our hot- 
house ones, are valued at about the same ju'ice thr a dozen, and other fruits can he 

bought in ^Ghe baj)])}' valley” about etjually as cheap. The faith of so nianv of the 

indian people forbidding the use of wine, viticulture is never likeh' t<.) form a 
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prominent branch of agriculture, unless, indeed, It were taken uj) bv Eurojteans. 
Already the beer brewed at the Hill Stations has to a great extent superseded that 
which Avas once so extensively imj-iorted, and hop-growing has likewise become emmon 
in some of the cooler mountain valleys. Light wines could, however, be easily i-rcpaied 
in various jAarts of India, as, for example, in Kashmir. AA'ine Avas, indeed, at one 
time made from the grajies grown in the valley, and at times large jars are dis- 
interred which are supposed to have been vessels for the reception of the generous fluid. 


India fourth in the list of Avhcat-in-oducing countries, idacing the United .States. France, and Russia hefore lier. 
In the Punjah, North-AVestern Provinces, and Oudh, and in tlie Central Provinces, the average yield per acn 
stands at ISy II5, and 8 bushels respectively. Irrigation, the u.se of manures, and higher cultivation have, 
however, more to do with the extra out-turn of the acreage in thrs<' districts tlcm the degrees of latitude; and 
as the improved system of cultivation becomes more genenilly known and more widely practised among the ryots, 
the Indian wheat trade may increase. See Professor Wallace in Joiirti'tl of the Fanner a Clttby December, 1887- 
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i'unrd for its Kettor jnoservntion, ;is is still the case in some parts of the East. Cider 
rniild also, if pP'perly prepared, lie produeed in any fjUiiutity from the Kashmir apples; 
and though tlie elimate is not warm enough for tlie sugar-cane to thrive, yet cotton 
of g-ood (piality can 1*0 ])rodueed without tlie irrigation necessary for so many other 
crops in that part "f the country. I'hc Deodar cedar is abundant, and the pojdar, 
willow, and otlicr frees g-row wild, in addition to the plane or Chenar tree, which was 
introduced over two centuries ago, but is now so well naturalised that it is to be 
seen everywhere, its noble expanse aifording a grateful sliade to the inhabitants of the 
villages and farms; and from their presence near the mined palaces they scorn to liave 
heen eijually appreeiated hy the royal i>ersonages who in time ]»ast inliabited these 
buildings. Aloes, eliiretta, rhubarb, wonnwtmd, and other useful jilants grC'W wild, and 
mile alter mile (d' rountry is patciied yellow with the Helds of saffron, which forms a 
valuable crop in tliis favoured laml.’^ 

Kashmir has been dwelt on not only because it is tyj)ieal of the Sub-Himalayan 
countries enjoying the same elimate, but because it affords a peeuliarlv exeellent field for 
EurojJean emig’iatiou, whieli wmdd not only be highly beiiefieial io India and the people 
among wlnun the colonists would settle, but likely to be eondueive To the welfare of the 
immigrants themselves. The climate is excellent, the S(»il fertile, land easily ac(piirod, seearit}^ 
for life and ]»rt>perty good ; and it is evident that with jn'oper care as to the articles grown 
a g*ood market might be found in India among the European residents and troops. Mean- 
time, (uviug to indifferent government, recklessness, and want of foresight, one of tlic richest 
countries in the world is subject to periodical famines, for wliieh there is on the j>art of 

the iuler.s absolutely no excuse. 'I'he mango-groves afford pleasant relief to the eye wearied 

with gaxing- on the sunliurnt plains of Ilindostan ; and the great s]>reading hanyan, or 
fig-tree, which increases by sending down subsidiary stem-like n>ots from the branches \nulor 
if, sj)reads (»vcr a s])ace sulliciont for a little army to encamj) on (]>. DJ7). To the lliiub *> 

the ]>alm is wliat the haml)oo is to the Chinese — fi»od, clothing, drink, timber, shelter, 

shade; and as his food consists almost solely of grains and vegetables, the nature of his 
country’s prodiuds fits in conveniently to liis religion, if, indeed, his religion were not 
moulded liy the jnodiuds and <*limato of his country. In most parts of India there 
are two harvests yearly, and in some ipiarters there are three. l>ajva, a small, round, 
very nourishing grain, the /AVc/'.v .vy/Aw/z/.v of botanists, jowar, or sorghum, common in 
the Levant, Greece, and Italy, and rice and otlier cereals aiv sown at the beginning 
and reaped at the end (d‘ the rainv season. AVheat, barlev, and various other kinds of 

4 ^ 1^7 

grain and pulst's aie grown during the ei>hl weather and reaped in sjndng. But it is 
a mistake to .''\j])pt>s4‘ that tlie jieople of India live entirely on riee. In British Burmah, 
Coiican (HombayL Malabar, and tlte lowiT parts Bong-.d riee is the sta]*lo erop; but 
in the Ihinjab and Ilindostan proper wheat and millet constitute the main food-supplies; 
and In the Decean a ]u>or kind of grain known as ‘‘ ragee ” t takes tl\e jilaee of the 
cereals grtuvn in other parts ()f the eoimtrv. The sugar-cane abounds in Ixoluleund 
and Aladras, and the great cotton-fields of Borar, Kliandesb, and Guzerat aiv not unknown 

* Walirfirld : "'I'lic Happy ValK y " (1S70\ pp. KiT — MO. 

f i'Mnsuu ivnuuna, U is also i iiltivati.nl in .lapan aiui on (lie CorainuiKlcl voust. wlu o' it is ».al]id Natchiioc.'^ 
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la ^Mancliostor and Liverpool. Malwa and Lenn-al ^row the poppies^ uOiicii supplv the 
opium, that yields so lar^-e an addition by dubiously moral means to the Indian revenue, 
and Beno-al is the home of the indig'o and jute wliich are imw fo indispensable to 
tlie world's comfort and convenience. In Coorg, AVyiiaad, and the Neilgherries coffee 
is grown, and the tea-gardens of Assam, C’achar, Sylhet, and the soutliern slopes of 
tlie I-Iimalayas, from Kangra to Darjeeling, are — as we shall by-and-bv see — likelv before 
long to seriously affect the long-established monopoly of China. Tlie (|uiniue yielded 
by the cinchona-trees introduced by 3Jr, ^Markham and his assistants (p. lD(i) into the 
cool regions of the Neilgherry and Darjeeling Hills is so excellent that already we are 
practically independent of the precarious and ever-decreasing supplies of the Peruvian 
hark ; while the ipecacuanha is another medicinal plant which seems to thrive in the 
Sikkim Terai. Finally, not to enumerate a hundred other products, cardamoms and 
pepper abound along the 'Western Chants, hemp and linseed are largely exported, and 
tobacco is widely grown throughout ludiu.'^ 


CHAPTER IX. 

Indi.\ : Its Political Division's 


Tiik history of this great empire is an interesting tojiic, but it is foreign to our subject, 

and even in the briefest outline would occupy more space than we can spare to it. From 

the remote period when it w'as divided into numerous aboriginal tribes, more or Ics^ 

barbarous, to the day wdien it fell under the control of a strong hand, its chronicles ha\e 
been full of w^ar and bloodshed. Its period of 2 )eaee has been short, for when the com- 
paratively short-lived Mohammedan empire fell to pieces, and the lieutenants of the “Croat 
IMoguL' fought amongst each other for the fragments, the country was in a continual 
turmoil ; and it may be safely said— without expressing any opinion on the vexed questions 
of Indian policy — that at no period of their existence have the Indian people enjoyed 
greater peace and prosperity thnn they do under the power which at ]>resent holds the 
reins of empire. The first historical account of India ^A■hich we possess is contained in 
the Yeddas, Sanscrit poems wdiicli contain the groundwork of the earliest system of 
jihilosophv know'll to us. These chronicles are obscure, and seem mainly to refer to 
the spread of the Aiwans from the high plains of Asia to the lower lands of India, 
This must have taken centuries, but the date of the events referred to is about 

140Q B.c. The march of Alexander the Great as far as the Sutlej, occurred in ooO b.c., 
and may be taken as the first great landmark in a period of vague, misty traditions. 

Androws: ‘‘India and her Neighbours,” pp. 12, 13: and the various public.-ttiiins of the India iMuseum. 
See also “Reports on the Moral and Material Progress of India,” and BLrdwood : “Arts of India” (1880). 
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Till-: CnrNTKIKS (iF THE WOriLD. 


The (ii’rrlv colunv uliich hr t'ouiuird in Ihu-tria \va> novrr llmrishin"*, thong'll it existe 1 
njf te thr [>rn<Ml ..I' tin' ('hri'tinii rni. In OOh v>x., in Xni’tliern India, was 

horn ilu' Pnncr S;ilv\:i, who Inniulrd that ivlin'i'Mis rutronio of tlie A odic theolng-v 
Icnnwn as Ihiddhi^in, whii-li, s))n.'ailing' with almost unexampled rapidity, has hec<nne 
the faitli nt tin* ; 4 'i‘rati'r ju-rtiMii of Asia, thon^-h it has iiow almost entirely dis- 
npprai'Ml [Voin tin- Ian<l of it^N hirth, In which lOr a time it was otiually dominant. 
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I nlil wr ai;am nain' In lan^dilr ln>iovv in tlie >hape of the Mohanimnlan invasion 

and CMin|nrsts thr annals nf India rnn>isl mainl\' of lists of kiiiLis of various dynasties 
srllled in dilVi'i'rnl parts (.f the ronnirw Tlie native kinu's were in a fetdde eomlilion 

ivhrn. in !o:h!, llahrr, sixth in di'srrnt frnin Tiinonr Lrnii'. or “the Tanne," eonnnonly 

oalhd hy Ihirnp^'an wrih'vs Tanu-rlaiu', the smirge i‘f a great }\irl of Asia, seized 

the nppnilniiily ‘d making' a drsri'ul llnniigh the Afghan ]*asses on Delhi. Long 
lielnre tliis dale the Aralis liad nnuK' pluiulrring' exi'editions to India, and Inul oven 
louiidrd dynastirs. Mahmud of (Jhu/.ni, in lOOl. |Hn‘nianetitlv o>taMislu'd the Mohain- 
inedau powrr in Imlia, and under Donghi/, Khan, the Moguls, or Mongols, had as 
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early as 1:21:2 ani\t‘d at the fnnilica-. and l‘<>r ihreo liuiulved ytars larely allewa-d a ^eiu ra- 
ti(*n to ['ass witln-ut making- inroads further and further into tin- i-i.nnlrv. 'ranierlaiic, 
indeedj laid wa>te a j^reat ['ortion <.f llimlostanj but to iiaber is due the di^tinetitui of 
having’ founded that ^logail ein[)ire wliieli la-'tod until i.'ur dav. Ilnniavun, Akbar i|i. :2 


— — • • A 

Jehang'hirj vShah Jchatij and Aurung-/,ebr, w ith vaiodii;^' fortuin s, iiu-rcaseil and eon>o]id;tt( d tin.' 
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magnificent and dissolute Gm[)ire. But the latter, thoug-h a man of great ability, w; s bigoted 
and treacherous, and before his death -he had sown those seeds of decay which under hi.- 
incompetent successors brought the !Mohammcdan rule to a close; though lor a ccntur\ 
after his death the empire dragged on, first under ^Nfahratta sufferance, then under an 
Bnglisli protectorate, until the villainy of the King* of Delhi at the period of the ^Mutiny 
finally ended even, the nominal rule of the successors of Baber. This was in 1S57, 
but long before that date a g'reat portion of the country had become actually independent. 
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IiiJ t'J, a> oarly as 1721 Hu* Percan, Oiulli, and Bonjjal had become practically dissevered 
frnm the ein|)ire. About the bc^^iuning of the eighteenth century the ^lahrattas, 
a Hindno race, luul bc^un to g*row ])Owerful under a chiettain named Sivaji, and by 
17(>() they had captured Delhi, where they remained up to ISIS the scourg'e of India and 
tlie rn(i>t daiig'erous o]>])onents of the "growing* English rnj/^ Tlie East India Companv 
first obtained a foothold in India in I()l)2, and for a time had to strive with the 
Portuguese, Dutch, Danes, and rrench ; but soon the last were tlieir only rivals worthy 
of the name. Eoi' a time, nevertlieless, it seemed as if the Freiieh, and not the English,, 
were to found an bairopean cm])ire in India. However, hy the capture of Pondicherry 
in 17i>l, (’Ii\c struck the (inal blow at the French |n>wor ; and henceforward the English' 
Inul mdy the native princes, to whom they were up to that date little hotter tliaii 
suffragan^, to confemd with. 

AV arreii Hastings was the lir>t Governor-General of British Imlia, and under his 
successors — McPherson, Cornwallis, 'Feign mouth, M'ellesley, Barlow, ^linto, i^Ioira, Am- 
Iicivt, licidinck, Auckland, I’llleiihorough, Ilardinge, and Dalliousie — foe after foe of 
I’lnglaicl sncciiinhed, imtii, ^vith the exception of a few native kingdoms with nominal 
iiulepend'uu’c, tin* greater [lart of the country acknowleilged the rule, actual or indirect,. 
()f the ( io\ .'inor-General in Calcutta, and Ids various subalterns in the dilYerent presi- 
deiieio, provinces, commissionerships, and native States. Lord Canning’s rule was not 
so jtrosperous. 'Fhe discontent which luul been long brewing broke out on the lOtli of 
IMay, Is. >7, in (he mutiny of the Bengal arniv, and rapidU', hv preconcerted arrango- 
ment, s[uead throughout the country. But in little more than a year, hv the strenuous 
efforts put forth, it was effectually crushed, and with it came to a. close the famous 
blast India (’oinpany, whose history, in spite of tlieir many mistakes — and crimes — forms 
one of the must hrilliant volumes in the chronicles of England and the Flnglish. On 
the 1st of November, IS.'iS, the country jiassed under the direct rule of the Queen; and 
ever since, the policy of the Vicemys — Klgin, Lawronoo, ^layo, Northbrook. Lytton. Ripon, 
and Dufbu'in — has been inipcu’ial. In 1S77 the Queen formally a>sumc(l the tith^ of Kaisin*- 
i-Hind (Fmpress of India) ; and of late years the tendency of the (lovemuient has been, while- 
educating tlu' natives to taki* an intelligent share in the government of their country, 

'TT' « ' 

to gradually consolidate all parts of the empire into one, so far as this can he done 

without oiitragi' to the customs or religions prejudices of tlu' heterogeneon> races of the 

imimai>e rt‘ginii (t\er which the British sway extends. A veemd step in this direction 

is the imncxatiim of somi> of tlie Afg-han jiasses and of the kingthun of Independent or Ujipor 

Buniudi, and tlu' sealing of our nominee (Ui the throne of Caluil, nith guarantivs for his 

% 

good eonduci, wliich, sn far as Afglianistan can lie depeiuled upon not to go to the highest 
bidder. may cause tlu' pn'sent ruler to ojipose any enemy in that direction.'^' 

A few words (Ml eaeli of the great administrative departments (some of which are 

large kingdoms, mon‘ jutpulous Ilian most (if those in Europe) into whieh the country 
has luum divided may now ho given. Bengal. Madras, and Bomhav are known as jnvsi- 
deiu'ies, hid the term is no longer neeurate. It refers to a period when the English 

( s "IlisUu'v (»l India, aiul flii' works of Mill. Mavdmian. Thornton, Tmtti'r. S'woU, Owen, Miihon, 

E'»\v. Slh iritiu:. ^\'h.■^l^•r. 'rtnivns, Koutl.M^.', Hunt an. Mill. Forsvth. .\rnohl. Elliot, and Monior-WlUi »ms. 
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settlements of Fort Will.a.n, Fort St. Georg,-, and ]?o.n1,ay we.v ruled l.y a jnxsulent 
^^ho at that period was more a trade superintendent than a political governor Xouadav^’ 

.to.e i„ tu. „U „,»e lo,,,., „i.,. ” , f i., : 

Sov.,„„,e,., ...d, n, ,t wa. i„ ,|,c s .vlu,, ,1.. ° 

each ot winch is independent of the others, and possesses its own civil ganernment 
'U 1 . .uwdinate to the supreme (h.verument, tlie seat of whh-h is (’ul.-nl(n, or, tiurino. 
tie hot season, Simla, where the gul.ernatorial machinery i.s temporarily located. 


Bengal. 

Cp to I8.n3 this vast region was administered direetlv l.y the Goveriior-( iencial hut m 
.hat year it was made a separate province under a Lientenaiit-( iovenio,-. Jt is, notwhli. 
standing the lai^e slices which have been cut out of it, still very large and ’ populous 
contaming lo(l,.,r,+ .g„aro miles, and over 07,(100,0(10 people. It is thus the most extensivo 
and densely populated of all the Indian provinces, and as its revenue is iiearlv eighteen 
millions of iioiinds, it may he said to contribute over one-fourth of tlu- natioiiar inc.mie of 
the empire of which it forms part. Its surface is diversitied, and comprises the hadn of 
the Ganges, including Bengal proper, and Bcliar, which is perl.aps as thichly inhabited 
and fertile a region as the world knows of, and the coniilry of Cliota Xngporo and 
Orissa to the west and south-west, which is ill watered, and in eonsc.pience s„l,joet to 
periodical famines and otlier woes. The valleys ..f Ihmgal, tlimigl, for the most part 
luxuriant alluvial plains, are diversitied by the spurs and peaks thrown out l.y the “great 
mountain systems which wall them on the north-west and soiith-w.-st.” Sir Winiam 
Hunter, from whose works we derive almost our entire data regarding Bengal, remarks 
that Bengal contains almost every product of the tropics and temjicrate regions, from 
the fierce beasts and irrei>ressilde vegetation of the e.piatorial jungles, to the stunted 
barley which the hillman rears, and the tiny fur animals which he hunts within sight 
of the perpetual snows. “Tea, indigo, turmeric, lac, waving white tields of the opium 
po]'py, wheat, and innumerable grains and pulses, pepper, ginger, hetel-nnt, .juinine, and 
many costly spices and drugs, oil-seeds of all sorts, cotton, the silk mulberry, hiex- 
haustihle crops of jute and other fibres, timber, from the feathery bamboo and coroneted 
palm to the iron-hearted Hal tree— in short, every vegetable product which feeds and 
clothes a jieople, and enables it to trade with foreign nations, abounds.” The soil near 
the sea consists of alluvial formations, and indeed it is aftirmed that throughout the 
Delta, or within 100 miles of the river mouths, in the heart of the jirovince, not a 
stone is to be found. In the hills and broken country on either side cal, iron and 

copper ores exist, and in the west the coal-fields yield a large output, though they are 
imperfectly developed. 

The climate of Bengal varies in different parts. In one section it is cooled by 
the blasts from the snowy regions of the Himalay.a, iu another the residents live in the 
vapour-bath of the Delta, or parch under the influence of the burning winds of Behar. 
But altogether, Bengal is a hot— a very hot— province. The thermometer will often read 
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lO-j'-' in tbo siiacle durinu the warm monllis, and if it falls below the weather i?- 
accounted vorv cold. However, l^y the aid of or great fans, and other con- 

Irivnnces, the atmosphere of well-built houses is not usually, even during the heats, 
higlier than bo'', which is, however, a temjierature utterly enervating while it lasts. 

lleniral (»wes cvervthiim to its rivers — the chief of which are the Ganges and Brah- 
0.0 ' ^ 

inajiootra — which enable the trailers to carry on these untaxed highways the products 
of an innnense region of countiy, and, in addition to daily adding to the extent of 
the Delta by tlicir Goods, dcjiosil alluvium wliicli yearly sup]>lics fresli soil to the 
ryot or farmer, rendiu's elaliorate culture uuncccssary, and juits any fear of exluiusting 
the soil hy o ver-croj)pi Mg' mit of the ([in^stion. “As tlie rivers creep further down the 
Della tlu'y liccome more and more slmggish, and their bifureatious and mterlaeings more 
and more complicated. The last scene of all is a vast amphildous wilderness of swam]) 
and forest, amid wliosc solitudes their network of channels insenslljly merges into the 
.^ea. Here the ])creiinial struggle hetweeu earth and ocean goes on, and all the ancient 
soi-rets ol land-making stand disclosed. The rivers, fmallv checked by the dead weight 

O ' h * o 

of the sea, deposit their remaining silt, wliieh emerges as hanks or blunted promontories, 
or after a year’s 1)aM]ing witli the tide, adds a few feet, or it may be a few inches, 

to the fon'shorc.^’ At the time of the annual inundations the country in the lower part 

of the Di'lla ])rescnts the appearauee of an immense sea. Hundreds of sipiare miles of 
tlie rice-Iields are sulunerged to a great dejdli, the oars of grain ih>ating on the surface, 

while in all direclions peasants may be seen going to their daily work with their cattle 

on rafts or in canoes. Indeed, what with the (binges and Brahmapootra, and their 
trihuf ari(‘s, and tlie lakes, rivulets, and (vther water-courses, there are many parts of 
Bengal where it is pc.<sihle to sail U]» to tin* door of almost every cottage. However, 
as has alreadN' hemi noticed, the vagaries of the rivers add to and diminish estates in 
such ail um'X|K‘cfeil hut persi-teiit manner, that in course of ages a particular branch 
of juri^pruihaice lias grown up, the province of wliicli is “ the definition and regulation 
of tin' alluvial rights aliki' of ]M*ivate ju'opiM'tv and of the Slate.” 

ilcMgal coiifaiiis witliiii its area o\'or a million ami a quarter more pciqde than 
the wliole iiiliabilanls of Biiglaml and alt's, Swedt'ii, NtU'way, Denmark, (ireeco, and the 
Ionian islands, with tlu' total white, Indian, and Cdiinose jvtjjulation id' tlie IThlctl States. 
'rhe.s(‘ millions eomiu’i-e various nationalities and religions, and dilTer from each other 

witlely as to tlu' gradi' t>f civilisation lliey have attaineil to. In a ilay’s journey we may 
meet the highly-educated Hindoo gentleman, who is more familiar with Tlioodore Parker and 
C’oinie tliaii half of tlie 0\lbi\! grailuates. ami could tliseuss as learnedly Sanscrit idiilosophy 

ami the Shashtras as lu' eonkl I'dehte ami Herbert SjH'necr : and sitle by side with him, 

erecjdng along, the rudo hillmaii, on wlu»se altars, in spite of jioliee vigilance, was olYereil 
np not many yeais ago an idiot as a human saerihee to a])|>ense the deities represented hv 
the mi'inhers ol tlu' laiglisli rn\y Couneil, hefore whom the ehioftain had then an ap|H'al. 
“On the same bench ol a (’ahuila eolk'ge,” writes the historian of Bengal, “sit vo\iths 

trainctl up in the stiietesi theism, otliers indoet rinatoil in thi' mysteries of the Hindoo 

% 

trinity and pantlieon, with re])rosi'ntal ives of every link in the chain of suj'oi'stitiou — 

from the harmless ollering ol [lowers bi'fore the family god, to the cruel rites of Kali^ 
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whose altars in (lie most civilised district of Ilciig’.d, as lately as the famine of IsCh!, 
were stained with hiinian hlowd.” liven the Hindoos, taking that term in its im.st 
restricted sense, are as near akin to us as are the Irish, Welsh, and Scottish Highlanders, 
for they speak a language sprung from the Sanscrit, and nearer allied to English than 
are the Celtic dialects. The iMussnlmans exceed twenty-one million souls, amrso fai as 
numbers go, Sir W. Hunter justly remarks, the Lieutenant-Governor of liencal is as 
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great a Mohammedan power as the Sultan of Turkey himself. To ag-ain use the eloquent 
words of the Director-General of Indian statistics: Amid the stupendous catastro])hes 
of the seasons, the river inundations, famines, tidal waves, and cyclones of the Lower 
Ih'ovinces of Beng-al, the relig-ious instinct works with a vitality unknown in European 
countries, where tlie forces of nature have long- yielded to the control of man. Until 
the British Government stepped in with its police, and canals, and railroads between 
the people and what they were accustomed to consider the dealings of Providence, 
scarcely a year passed without some terrible manifestation of the power and wrath of 
God. Mahratta invasions from Central India, piratical devastations on the seaboard., 
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iianditti wlio marciu'd aluait the inti-rior in bodies <»!:’ oddMXI men. iloods which drowiTed 
the harvests of wh-do district';, ami dnnii'-hts in winch a third of the population starved 
to death, kept alive a scn-c of human powerlossness in the presence of an Omnipotent 
fat(' with an intcii^itv which the Immilies of a stipeiullarv clergy fail to awaken. Under 
the Ahdiainnicdaiis a potilcjice turned tlie ca]»ital into a Mlent wilderness, never again 
to be rcpeo]iicd. Under • nr «*wn rule it is e>tiniated that ten millions j)eiished within 
the Tjow('r ih‘«»\iiices alone in tiu* famine of ]7t»!t-70; and the first Surveyor-Cieneral 
of Heniial ciitca'i'd on his maj)s a tract id' manv liundri'ds of sipiare miles as bare of 

^ i]lag■cs, and ' dc p jjudated by the Mag-hs.’ '^ Ediieation is well attended to in Beng:d, 

ami schools, >up)iorted or aided by (Government, or of the “ liedge (y]*e, are numerous 

and increasing. Courts of justice are plentiful, and moderately eheap in their process. 

The country is iM-ing raiiidly intersected hy roads and railways, and though there is still 
much to he desired in this respect, greater control than formerly is being exercised 
over the rivers and tlic natural water supjily, by storing it in tanks, on which 

the safety oi a c<mntry like Bengal greatly depends. The (iovenmient also watclies over 
the emigration iVom the ovcr-iiojadated or sterile districts of the West to the rich 

und(*r-popnIatcd territories in the I*]ast, and controls the importation of “coolies” to the 
^VcsL Indies and other colonics hcyoiul the sca. Charitable dispensaries are being dis- 
tributed (»vcr tlu' country, so that the epidemics which once raged unopposed arc loss fatal 
than formerly; and though eheeks have at times heen ['Ut on the liconee of the vernacular 
press, tlie IJengalet' cannot i'omplaiu that he is oppressed intellect uallv or otherwise. Sir 
W. Hunter estimates the taxation feu' civil administration alone at less than Is. lid. per 
licad. But where wages are s(t low and earnings so trilling this sum must not be gi^uged 

hy the l■'uropcan standard. 4'lieiv are as yet no reinvscntativo institutions in any of the 

Indian jiruvinccs. But the Hindoos^ eapai-itv for local self-government is great. 4'lioir 
village system, as has already heen pointetl imt,* is a very pevfeet and simjde form of 
jiiiniieipality, and in the large eities like (’aleutta town council'; after the English 
dashion exist in full working* order, Bengal, under its native rulers, had large 
towns whit'll no longer exist. 'Flu'y are overgrown by jungle, washed into the rivers, 

having been devastated by famine, war, or j^estilence, have been ileserted and 
allnwetl to fall into ruins. On the other hand, under British rule many market 
centres, such as Xawaltganj and Sirajganj, have sju'ung up, and languishing cities 
have attained great si and prosjterily. On the Bay of Bengal there are ten or 
twelve eoiisitlerable itorts, t)f which the principal is Chittagong, from which most of 
the rice is shippetl. Ibit the chief eoimnereial transactions are eavrietl on in the 
large inhmd tnwiis like Patna and ('aleutta. Indeed, it inav he said that the 
trade <>1 Bengal practically centres in the last-named city, from which rice, 0 ]num, 
iiulig(t, jute, lea, oil-sccds, silk, cotton, \:e., are (‘Xporteil, and tlirough which every class 
of European goods is imported. 

(aleutta — the “Kali Oliatla/’ or tlie goddess Kali’s landing-jdaee — is situated on one 
of the hranches of the Canges, above one hundred miles fiom the sea (Platt? XLVI., and 
p. iffo), and stretches about live miles along the river banks, covering altogether an area of 
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e.^ht square miles. AYhen tlie Kua-lisli fi.-st seUleJ liore in Kisij tlie citv coul.l scareelv he 

said to exist, Its nucleus heino- three villae-es xxhieli wore presented to the East India 

Com], any hy the Emperor ot Delhi. Calcutta wa.. in reality the name of one of these 

VI a-es, though for a time the new settlement took its name from Eort ^^■illiam, \,hich h id 

heeii erectcHl to defend the factories, and which fort-or, at least, another under the same 

name still exists. Smee tho.se days, in spite of many vicissitudes, it has iirospered 

g-ieatls, and now contains about half a million inhahitants, of wlmm not over nine 

thousand are Euro], cans : the majority are Hindoos and -Mohammedans. If, l.owever 

the snhurhs and three smaller municipalities on the opposite side of the river m-e added 

the population of Calcutta is not less than Siiiqiioii. The poorer quarters of the city’ 

are squalid, hut the newer streets are fine and spacious, lighted with gas, and sup], lied 

with water in greater ahimdanee and of a better quality than that doled out to London 

It has been called the “city of jialaces,- and certainly its numerous fine jn.hlic huildino-s 

entitle it to that lofty designation. Its maiuifactnre.s are numerons and inereasinT,- 

and there seems no likelihood that the prosperity of the city will ever suffer "a 

serious check. The other Bengal cities are more modest in their diniensieiis, and 

more native; hut even they are rajiidly advancing in Euroiiean improvements, and the 

liopulation year by year becoming more and more familiar with the language, customs 
and even prejudices of tlie dominant race. 

Bengal was in the early days of the English conquests in India a vague term 
covering nearly the whole of the British territory, and, as ' the Comi,anv’s ” establish- 

ments "crept up the riier,” the "Bengal Presidenev » came to mean reallv the whole 
of Northern India. But in ]s;Jl the North-M'est Provinces were separated from this 
territory, and at a later date Oudh and the Punjab arose as the limits of the British 
rule extended. At present Bengal means the "Lower Bengal,” and consists of four 
divisions; for in 1871 Assam was erected into a sei>arate commissi, merslii],. Three of these 
piOMiices— viz., Bengal Proper, Behar, and Orissa — consist of river valleys, hut Chota 
Nagpore is a mountain region which separates them from the central ]>latean of India. 
Emally, for administrative purposes, Bengal is divided into forty-seven districts, each 
luled h\ sepaiate officials, hut all responsible to the Lieiitenant-Oovernor, who in 
his turn must answer for his acts to the 'S'iceroy and Council in Calcutta, and they 

in their turn to the Secretary of State for India, and generally to Her IMajesty's 
Ministers and Parliament. 

Unlike the Governors of Bombay and :\radras, tlie Lieutenant-Ciovernor of Beno-al 

has no Executive Council to divide the responsibility or the glorv of liis rule with.. 

He IS watched over with discreet jealousy by the Governor-General and ///.s Councib. 

but practically he stands alone, issues orders in his own name, and bears tlie brunt 

or reaps the reward of his every act. However, in making- laws he is assisted by a 

Legislative Council, consisting* of his chief officers and the leading* members of the 

non-official European and native communities, who are, however, not elected, hut appointed 
by the Government. 

Finally, Sir W. Hunter insi.sts that so long as the English hold the port of Calcutta 
and the rich provinces of Bengal, they will possess sufficient power to enable them ta 
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lies Areei'ul, ;i iiinl pleasant city, the centre of a district uf the Norlh-AVestern 

Ihovinccs. Jlcre ll)e Mutiny of 1807 first broke nut, and was unaccountably allowed to 
spread, the ; 4 arrisoii oltieers lieing* evidently not completely alive to the eharaetcr of tlie 
pI'T whii-li F..r months had been fennentin*^ under their very eyes. 

IJnhileuiid is a fruitful, well-watered province; and Agra, though sadly fallen from 

its am-ient i;-randeur, wlieii it was tlie imperial city of Akbar, tlie “ greatest and wisest,^' 

as lu- li.is been justly characterised, of the old hhnperors of Ilindostan. Agra is also 

famous for its nmstpies and tcunbs (pp. 2(10, 208), and is known for the Taj Mahal, that 

■‘dream in marble'^ whieli Akhar’s g^-randson, Shah Jehan, reareil at once as a tomb 

ami a monument to bis beautiful (jueen, Mumtaza ^fabal, the “ ilower the palace/^ 

t ^ like till s Wonderful building exists in Imlia, and even in Florence its mosaics in 

unfru tlrrti are uuecpialled. Akbar himself lies in a mausoleum a few miles out of the city, 

so vast that a n'gimeut of horse were on one occasion quartered in its arches (p. 200). 

Iwenly miles oil is I'athipore Siekri, tlie noble inos(pie of which is another of the many 

monuments remaining to attest the greatness and the misfortunes of Akbar. Thirtv-tive miles 

% 

iiiirtli-west of Agra is ^Iiittra, an old Hindoo city famed for its shrines ainl sacred monkeys. 
Sir . Andrews tells us that many years ago two young Englishmen in sillv sport wounded 
one o[ tliese lioly animals. Its screams and the chorus of its olYended relatives attracted 
the inhalutants to tlie spot. In a frenzy of religions excitement tliey would hove torn tlie 
Englislimen to jdeees had they not forced the elephants they wore riding into the river; 
hut as tins animal rolls when in the water, the oifenders were drowned in mid-stream, the 
mahout, or driver, alone reaching llio opiiositc bank. 

Allahabad is tlie present capital of the North-AVestern Provinces, and from its com- 
manding situation at the meeting-place of the waters of the Jumna and Hanges is 
imjiorlant from a military and coinmereial point of view and, what in India is often quite 
as important, from a religious aspect also. It is about .'idll miles from Calcutta, and 
roiitains a juipulalion of lot),(t00, which at certain seasons, when the pilgrims llock into it, 

IS swollen to much greater numbers, the railways of which it is a oeiitro ouahlino- the 
• ^ ^ 

pious to join-iu'V lliithci- with o-i-e;i(i'r e:iso mid iniu-li nioiv cliouply than thov wore able to 
do 111 lornuT days. Allahahad is also the name of a “division” and a “ district” which 
contains nearly a million and a half of sonls. The division, in addition to four other 
ilislricts, c.iinprises that of ('awiiiiore, the centre of wliieh is tlie city of the same name, on 
the lett hanks of the (hino'os, containino' lol',llO() inhalntants, and dinno* a lari,^e tirulo in 
iiulioo, saddlery, and other leather inanufaetnres. Jhit Cawnpore will ever have a sad fame 
in Indian history on aeeuiint of the share it took in the lerrihlo events of the -Mntinv.* After 
tlie news of the rising at Jleerut and Delhi reached the city, the native troops mutinied, 
and besieged the British residents and soldiers, wlio had taken refuge within the ill-ehosen 
oantonineiits outside the city. After enduring terrible hardships in the defence, the sur- 
vivors were jiromiseil safe eoiulnet to Allahabad if they would surrender; hut as they wore 
cinbarking on the river they were fallen upon by Nana Sahib's rullians, and many cruelly 

* Krviw: "Fall of llic .Mu-liul Kiiii.iiv ; ” Kayo: '• llii-tory of the Sopoy Wav;" ••StutiMiuil Aoioimt of 

tlir Dfllii DlsUki;" ana the :voiks of Ihiiitor, Ruus^^uUt, Andrews, .SL-hlagintweit, and miniuous otlur recent 
writi-i ’J. 
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defeats of the mutineers by the relievin-. arn.ies Fimdlv H,v I L ' ^"e.-essive 

u.o' It, tlnmjrh unha, .pile the head of the rebel' V ‘ s I 1 reeaptur- 

1ns tmmed.ate followers, and has never sinee been Un" bv ■ u, v 
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memory of so many still livino-, t,,e scene of such 1 r- ' 
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relig-ious reputation. Yet luuloubtediv to both it I V 1'*^' oomi)ete witli its 
owes its celebrity, ns well ns to tlie fnct t nt f -l-ntages Bennros 

ilns 'r' tir”,^"'r ‘ l-ve°reJoi "he "In^ot ^f'' nvai'a^o" 
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nmst importnnt events in timn- Ti i 4 . ^ ^ nants in Ibo/, are its 

tl.e Goirnor-Genem a d L f . "f in the trial of 

un,.i ueneial, and the second resulted unsueeessfull v so far that the di~(..i r 

never lor an hour lost to British rule ThoncE ti, > • m' ■ ‘ 
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'G-hieoh- -r \ r which are famous under the name of 

fa r At-, "77 -'-7" '--b- writes the Rev. Mr. Shernn,, it wa 

l^^n ou.. M hen Babylon was struggling, with Nineveh for snpremaev, when Tvre wa- 

hnowr7r"r" ’‘T’ "■“* in strength, before Rome bad'beeome 

l nm^n o. G..eee had contended with Persia, or Cyrus added lustre to the Persian 

Jiaroby, or Nebnebadnezzar bad captured Jerusalem, and the inhabitants of Judea hM 

been earned .nto captivity, she had already risen to greatness, if not to o,orv 7v 

nni.v have heard of the fame of Solomon, and have sent her ivorv. her apes and h ’p 

thono.r tl I 7 ’ nmnaster.es and about a hundred HindcK, temples. Even vet 
honjr the Buddhists have almost e..tirely vanished from the city, .t is 7ll <..-eat in' it.s 

idstorv"'B'°''"''*’ ■'’"'b bs religious associations and ancient 

usto.,, Bena.-es ,s one of the most pietn.-es,ue of the cities of India (,m ,85 ls7 

'e fust v.ew of its domes and mina.-ets from the bend of the Ganges on which the’citv is' 
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„.illcii( , |ii(iji<ting (iricl uiiidow.', ninl very l)ro;iil oviMliniioino- onvos s\i]i)iortod hy carvoi 

S„m,' „f (1„. l.ull.llnos ;i,v live ati.l six sio.vys In' lu'l^-lit, and tlio pvator imml-o' 
■n-n, allnr a favouiH, Hindoo t’asluon, painted a deep red e.donr, an.l adorned “nitl 
|"•■fnr^s ,,f II, overs, men, women, l.ulls, el,'|diants. and o-ods and o-oddesses in all tin 
'i"did'.,rm shapes known In lllmloo myllu.loirv.'’ ]„ H.mares tliere Is nowadays ai 

K.w. ,s|, II,..,, I, missionaries of several den.-minations 

'es„,.s s.hools „f .IdVerenI kinds. lint mosi of il,o I'oreion resi.lents .lo not llv( 

( 10 city ilsell, Imt at .Siknd, an extensive snlniii. on tlio nortli-wosl side of th( 
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lanit is hy universal e.msont pronouneed as line a view of tlie kind as llindostan li.as to 

^ I’^inks id the rn'vr are lined with stone, and mi the luimerons “ghauts" 
'p. I''i) deviifee.s and pleasnre-seekers loiter all day long, gkul to escape from the stnify 
dll its, so n.iiii.o that a carriage cannot jiass along, and all'ording even scant sjiaee 
m .1 man on horschack. 'Ihe honscs are in many cases pietnresipie, with verandahs, 
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^ngar-cane, and other crop« Some mn, f f ' “ toliacco, indigo, 

-iHtary weapons, woollen 'good 

Iliniloos, and the prevaiU;. ton . f -''"''■'‘'“-f arc for the most part 

«till sometimes called, supplied I-dostanoo. This province, as i! is 

army who obtained such infamy in tirruHn^” Oudlf up 1' -‘'T 

-ut was governed so atrociously that in the into et f tl , 7' ''"’^1’-'''-'*^ 
kingdom and of their own territories the East T r r> ^ t’>e 

■t. Afurders, robberies, abductions an 1 r 7 " ‘^""’I’any was forced to annex 

No man's property was safe ami' tlie^ ’ T occurrences. 

Hands. Lli kin7 a , 1,-1. 1 '"* ^Heir lives in their 

justly described as the Three calsTs"''in 11/7’'^ t' ‘""'"VT peasantry" have I.een 

tielpless atiaicliy. lu 1 ^ 5 , ^ , !' *”■* "lucli mlitced ,[ia t-oiiiifiy to a 
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suburbs oi liandxtin;' liiiildini^s, none of wliieli are, however, over a ceiiturv old. Within 
tiu' last irw \e;ti> the city and its inhabitants have g’reatly imj>roved. As late as iSotl 
evnyltody went ahnut aranMl. I’A'eu the shopkeeper served his customer sword on thigh, 
and with hi' Imi kK'r ready to be grasjH'd in case a dispute regarding the price arose, 

or a rival tiader or robber proceeded to extremities. Still, in those davs the citv is said 

* « 

to have contained over ;i(io,ini() inhabitants, while, in the censns of issl, the muiiber is 
placed at 2(il,-jt)o. Its noblo-looking’ mosques and semi-Italian jialaces, surrounded 
.^iniietimes l)\ i^Tceii and winaled jtark's, awaken in the mind a sense of ‘Tandeur and 
beauty whieh a nearer view of tlic streets and buildings does not tend to deepen. '' 
To this verdict of an eye-witness may he added the saving remark tliat some of the 
buildings and sfreet> are handsome and well worth seeing. But it is not for its 
ai eh itectui al attra'dions lliat \')^ltors to India make a pilgaumage to Jjueknow. Here iii 
1^07 a liandtul of men and women held the Besidenev against the whole of the rebellious 

* . marehed Havelock and Camjihell with those armies 

of relief which have long ago become liistoric. It is the events of that epoch that will 
ever give tiie caj>ital of Ondh a ]»rominent place in history and in romance. 


Tin: Prx.ivn. 

Hic I'liiijah, (>r Panjah, tiio IViitapofarnia of the Greeks, or, as the name literallv 
means, the land of the live rivers, is a country containing about 10(>,d:32 square miles, 
uateicd 1)\ the Indus and its five great tributaries. I'he inudliern part (T the eounirv 
consists ol spurs el the Himalayas enclosing deep vallevs, or level country intersected 
ly these spur.', while the snnthern part is lor the most part inure ur loss unbroken 
land, save where the 8all Range, varying in height from to o.oOO feet, wedges 

itself in I>etweeii the Indus and the Jhehim. The live doabs of the Punjab are 
tlio live interiluvial tracts or ‘‘ plains of the Indus.^^ Tiieso tracts are well suited for 
agrieultiiro, in spite of little or no rain often fallinp; for long periods; i.ut the proximity 
ol so many river> enables the peasant to obtain a plentiful supply of water for irrigation. 
Th(‘ agriculture is, however, backward, and trees are so few and small that the excrement 
of cows is eommiuily n<ed for fuel. The soil varies. In some jtarts it is stiiY elav, in 
oihers loam, luit Ibr the most part it is sandy and barren, unless when rendereil fruitful 
hy means of artificial watering. Accordingly, fine crops of wheal, barley, buckwheat, 
rice, tobacco, opium, imligo, mai/e, and nninerous otlier products of the Indian climate are 
giown. the climate, it may Ik* remarketl, is cuie of the least agreeable in India. In 
summer the plains ai'e oppressively lutl. and dry, though this is eomjH'Usated for by the 
))aiehcd residents getting invigorated by the cool, and even frosty, months of winter. In 
the groat towns like Delhi, Ainrltsir, ijahore, and Mooltan some manufacturing industry Is 
(.uiied on; but ol the inhabitants as a whole it is dillieult to give any general description, 

since they are composed of Jats. Gooj^as, Rajpoots, and Pathans. .Alohamme.Ians, Hindoos, 
and kSikhs being the ehiel religionists. 

Ihongh the Jnitish acquired possc'ssion of the Punjab in I^IS, (ho territory directly 
un.l.M- till' T.inili'irint-(;,.v, ,,(■ the Pmijnb compri^os only ixhont Inilf of tlio country, 
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a reo..on nearly as as ti,o kingdom of h.W Tl 

^unong. thirty.four feu.laturv native Stale. I ' ' ^ '' '’‘'‘‘I'-''* ")' 

'■evenue of £l,tiU(t,U.iO, and arnnos' the oxla s.x'r’of \ d"’!''!' " 

hx, since these wilv iirincelin.r-; h-ivo a tri If- " "iflicult to exactlv 

while their standing force i; alavavs :.ri!:;;3l^ ^dhirth': , Ti'^ 

But this is a most unlikelv cnntin.!l.r 7 t 'r 

neighbour u ith so scant an affection" tint’ i tl T “^"nlly loves his 
find their safety. In addition to these cinlised_or" ''''xlnoss the conquerors 

Government receives a y,n.v/ alle-ian • C vihsed— ieudat..rics, the British 

-ely at peace with eac./ otlmn '^lu^L^rtho::; T " 

out of the Iit,fl0(b0tiu which the Punjab cont iim Tl" Tu "' 

English in India. The last was J Sts. to , ‘ "'Hi th,. 

Hke people as a separate nation. Since bi'o f^r' /" of that war- 

anarchy. Several member.s of the r 1 f ' 0 kad been the scene of rajhne and 

on the throne of Runjeet Siimh a .I -’m' Bum y were murdered, an.l the si,.lars had placed 
last descendant. The waddle sird-n'-^ n't'uet uleep Singh, who was believed to be his 

the British. Their armv was\nnnero,VamrwTr 

H'eir poweid and the end of i^ w!: ti;? n however, mistook 

I-ensioned off. After that date the Afal ...' i i^i "’‘''s annexed, and the King- 

leading the life of an Em-lish ..-entl ' u eep Singh made his home in Norfolk, 

B- I'e could have ex^ : ^ TI more peaccabi; 

occasional rhodomontades PmB ] fulminates 

old wars is dying out, td Bie remembrance of the 

Hiey can obfain some securitv for notTi-iv "!" Tl"” cl g-overnmeiit under which 

Among the districts into which the Pmijaris li" a" 
most interesting historically is that of Delhi The Comid ’ """’^f ative purpo.ses the 

of Delhi, Gurgaon, and Karnal, a total Tr'ea oT 5 7 u '-'^'"'ulscs the districts 

ot over 2,000,000. The eountrv for tie t ' i>quaie miles, with a iiopulation 

.»cly soil. „l.o,, „o 0 ,1. .fi b r 

the role a.o ,„pp|iod ,| ' To 1 „ , . “»1"».» >o 

~il o„ , 1.0 ba„T. o( f, “ “"S', of foalil. 

cootario. .1 Tt.,; ‘T‘“ f”' ‘-™ 

authority of the sTecessor- cf A ^S-aS the last trace of the nominal 

whose kindness in rescui.T- h’is'Ttf "" ensed Knglish, 
-Puid. The city eo„tains"some flTe'LdlZr anT'lv:;: m tlT 

main thoroughfares aT'’ iZe’ 'T- ""T B-equently end in c.A,/c-.tcc.s-. The 

while the remains of the nal -uoa , spacious, and well lighted, drained, and metalled, 

mams of the palace, the Residency, the mosques, the Government College, and 
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t)i(‘ I'n>list:Mi( (’hinvli nrr w^rtliv of anv citv in the Ka<l or "West. Tlie tombs of the 

« « « 

inilirrial raiiiiU' cMtitaiii soiih- \rvy beautiful strueture-j but tlie i)a];u-e> of the no])les 
wbirli ill fniinri' tiuu'-: ^"nc Drlbi an imperial air have l<ir tbo most ]'art "ivcu way 
to st met u re.' of arebitect mal pretensions. Tin* bistnry of Jlelbi is tlie bistiuy of a 

oreat part of linlia, niiil Ibe impoi-tanei' of its site in tbe eyes of sueeessive eompieror? 
ainl Ivino’s is j^r'ivnl by tbe ruins of sueees'ive cities wbieb strike tbe eye of the 
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lra\ell('r lono- befiU’i' the nal sandstone walls and bastions of tbe ju'eseiit eity come 
in si^^bt. In rapid siu’ees'ion it bas witiu-sstal o-reai ju-o<pi'rity and abjeid jun'orty, 
mao-nifieenee sueb as tin' Ivi'l only eouoeives of. and misery sneb as unhappily tbe 
I'iast is even yet onlv fo)) familiar with. I'nder one eoiupu'ror Its streets were piled 
with (b'ad, slain in the mad lu>t for slauo'bter wbieb bal seized tbe brutal vietor ; in 
aniitber no-e its po|uda(ioii bad alimist deserted it to ^ratifv tbe whim of a inonnreli 
wb'» eoueeived tbe idea of immorlalisiiio- himself bv t ransferrino* (be seat of o'ovornmeni 
els(‘wb(‘re. Ik'aee and libiodslu'd, o-reatness and bnmiliat ion, irood o’overnnient and fearful 
tyranny ” have been its lot since tlie day when it rose on the decay of, or evolved 
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itsL'ir out ofj tbe old Aryan city nf Iiulrapastlia to the period when Nicholson recaptured 
it Inim tlie rnutineerSj and inaiij^-urated t^r it under British protection a new era oL' 
peai'c and ]>rosj)erit\*. It is now a busy commercial city and a g'reat railway centre, 
riie lilies which start from it in all <lircctions carry into its bazaars the products ut 
many districts. At tlic <latc of tlic last census the city contaiiKnl, including* the suburbs, 
a. population of 173,dil:>, the g*reater number of whom were Hindoos, tlius reversino- 
the condition of things which existed in former days. At (Uie time Delhi was tlie principal 
Moliamincdan town, hnt after the miitinv the entire native population were exjielled from 
if, and tlioug-h tlie Hindoos were afterwards admitted, the Moslems were for long* rig*idly 
excluded. This edict seems to have frighteiicil manv of them awav from the citv, and 
doubtless of those wlio were )»rcsen1 within its walls during tlie fearful days the 
mutiny, when it was garrisoned bv from to rebels, there are many stiil 

living who know that if their misdeeds were revealed Delhi might of all cities in India 
be the least safe abiding jilace feu* tliem. But the imperial magnitiecneo of Dellii has 
not even yet departed. Hcn^ in lS7b the lh*lnce <d’ Males received a royal reception, 
and ill this ancient city of kings and emperors the Queen was, eui the 1st of January, 
1S77, proclaimed Kmpress of India, In sucee>^ion to the “ Hreat Mogul,”* 

Amritsii* is the centre of a division and district which e-ousists of a nearly level 

% 

plain, with a slight slo|ie to the west, and yielding abundant cvoi>s of the Punjab 
products. Tlie city forms the g*rcat trading centre of the country, and in addition is 
a noted seat of Sikh learning and religion. I'hc sacred tank which was constrnctedi 
in loSl is a favourite place of lulgrimage with tlic devotees of the faith. The town 
itself is ]»opulous, tlie nuniher of inhabitants being over but the streets are 

narrow, and tbe houses ]>ossess little areliitectiiral merits over those of any other town 
of Hindostan, unless, indeed, the great fortress of (Jovindargli is to bo considered an 
exception. This huge structure was erected by Kunjet't Singh in 1 ostousihlv to protect 
the pilgrims visiting* the jJacc, hut in reality to overawe the vast and tumultuous 
assemhiage.t Shawls in imitation of those of Kashmir, and silks, are among the industries 
of the place, hut Indian banking also i*onceiitratcs in the town, and in Amritsir a visitor 
wouhl liavc no diflicnlty in obtaining a (piaiut “ huiuli,” or letter of credit, on almost any 
town in Asia. To Amritsir also come Manohestor goods, and from it grain and its 
local maiinfacturcs arc sent to (ttlioi* jiarts of Hindostan and to Europe. 

Lahore, thirty-six miles east from Amritsir, though aoeounted the most important 
town of the Punjab, is less jiopulous than its commereial rival, though, owing to the 
(*ify being frcqiuuitly the resilience of tlie (Tovernor-Geiieral (p. ;H7) and the seat of a 
universify, it has rapidly advanced in wealth and prosperity. At present its population 
numbers about 10 ( 1 , 0 ( 10 , but under the -Moguls it is reported to have boon a busy hive 
of ujiwanls of 1,000,000 souls. Though the streets of the modern town are narrow and 


* Sif Mr. \ ;il. PnIl^^|l’s " Iinin'iinl India” (ISTiO, and tlir Irltfis di'sivijdivo of the IViiuo of Wales’s towr, 
in tin* ’/'ions, S(tin</an/, Ihii/t/ Tf/itfia/i/i, uuii Jhii/i/ .Vries (or lolloctod into vo)uim's\ Ky MojsSIS. W. H. 
iOir^suU, llndy, J. Dnw (lay, and Anliil'ald Korins. Kor Oudh siv also Irwin: "The (^aixlcil of 

India” (ISSO). 

f Thornlun : “hulian (5a/.*‘tl('oi ” (18(>'J). 
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nuaii, the city henrs many cvnlcnce.s of it. fm-m,-,' .„lon<l„ur T1 1 ' I n 
extensive fortitieations wliieh summiul it tell a tal f i ' "" " 

t.u'bulent nei,.hboui.s, ttonhlous times i n • ' ^ 

<i^.y U. „.„l. .1,0 „,i,„ of „"o i I ' 

of Lahore prosperity. Up to Lahore was still a eitv of cm, 1 ‘ ' 

ti.y ci,.,„gc tho ,.i„co i,og„„ , 10000 , .,.,j o„, i,. ; 00 ,; r v'l 

of ,„o o.,oo .„o„o g„, , ,„o „,,o, jr't 

Mooltan-:>m) miles south-west of Laho,e-is another ancient eitv of the P,,.,' t t • 
a nieiv sIiikIow of its foi'nier c:p]f' 7 f i’ ■ i 1 1 ' 

:rEr';: 

Zd 

Hyderabad, ,570 miles distant, bv a line of steamer' ’^a V""' 

opening np between it, Kurrachee, and other port: and'iidand Pma." 7t T"’"' ""f • 
of about 70,000. These are the chief eitie- of the Punjab bnrfw V' 7'"''“’'^" 

“""'7 r “* ^ •" 

ft WI n T r i""** territorv 

.as originally built by Akbar, but it afterwar, Is fell into the liainls of the AW n V 

habitants, but nowadays its population, thougf, increasing under tlie British rule does 

not number over 8o,0t,0. aVs a trading place for the frontier tribesmen it is of's.'me' 

importance hut as a .garrison town and fortress it is chieHy important to the Punjab 

-len t us distinction will be partially lost to it since the frontier has boon pushed fnrUiei- 

into Afghannstan, though at the same time what it loses in niilitarv prestige it will omh-, 
in trade with the hillmen, whose capital it will hecome. 

to ti^*r • capabilities, and as the country gets thoroughlv settle,! dowir 

to that industrious life which wars and the ever-present fear of depredation ],re,-h.de,l 

ma^ before long lie one of the wealthiest of the Indian Governments. AVithin it-- 

lonndary there is, however, much w.aste land. The dnalis, or doabs-tliat is, regions lietwc u 

,e luers-are not all fertile. The good land is, indee,!, maiiilv contlned to a stri.i 

Horn fo^ territory being a -bar,” or waste, varring 

thejunct onof the^t T ’’T approaches 

cattU, camels, &e., for though remote from the river irrigation, and sparsely populated 

Ho was goncially known as the ‘-Lion of Lahore/’ 


or the “Lion of the runjab.” 
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almost. li(‘\oiul llio rr;u’li of rrcoNt-rv l»v lovco, wlnlo tlio )>ar was a laml into whioh iho 
writ ran not. I'or long' — ovou nmlcr i>ur ailiniuistration — no otVin't was inailo to 
cliock tln'S)^ (li'prcdalions. lint ol' late yoars iho Inoreaso of o»iltivatlon ami tlio g'vowtli of 
[in[)ulal ii'ii aro ga'adually (aixaiinsonliing' tluso wastos, ami in tinu' tho l>ais will o;ot so liniittnl 
in rxlont tlial llu‘ rolilu-i's who >till haunt thorn will liiul it to thoir jn-olit either to 
lake to a eoin para lively honest life, or seek a region furtlier removed from jails, judieemen, 
liie g-allows, and other handmaitls id‘ good government, d'he inhabitants of the bars lived 
after a rude ami unci'ulli lashimi. d'he produee of their herds suppiie<l them with the 
bulk ul their lood ; wheat or maize llour was a luxurv, for their ordinarv bread eonsisled 
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owing to the gnat depth at whieh water could lie found, ph’>ity *-’1' fodder in the sliape 

of sinad ti'«-e.' and janklv shrubs are scattered over them, and in lavourable rainy scasi'US 

tine (a'ops of gra-s >piing up. But in addition to the camel breeders, the liars alforded 

'.ite refiigi* for tlie eat t le.>tralers, who sub.'i^ted by pouncing on the herds belonging to 

the villag’crs in the fertih' lands of the adjoining doah^ ami driving their jilunder eif 
into ihi' w iidrrne-'. \\hei-«\ hrlore the luckless owners were aware of their loss, thev were 
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ms Its drawbacks, the principal being that the right enforcement of it depends" on" "he 
nosty of the tracker, a somewhat insecure foundation to build upon. It rests nith 
him to declai-e whether the track has been brought home to a village or not and it 
pends on the value and cogency of the arguments adduced by the villacerl as to 
whether he can discover it on the other side, and so liberate them from responsibility -* 


The Cexteal Peovixces. 

Nortlfw' 1° Governments of Madras and the 

.Noith-Mestern Provinces; but since the railway running between Bombay and Calcutta 

has cut through them, tliese hitherto almost undeveloped-and to most Europeans in India 

* “ The Punjab and the North-West Frontier of India,” by An Old Punjabee (1878), pp. 2-j. 
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nliuo.^t iinkiiouTi— coiuitries liave assumal gToat ominoivial iinportaiicc. From the Contrat 
Provinces cotton is now sent in laro'o (luaiitities to iMiropc ; ami, imleetl, through the city 
oi: Jnl)hulpore more tradic is .said to pass than through any liuliau town, Bombay excepted. 
The Provinces arc governed lo' a Cliief Commissiouei-, and comprise an area of St, 115 
s.pi.M-e miles, peopled l.y about ll),OIHI,(IOO people, of very diverse origins. Tlie country has 
an equallv varied soil and surface — table-land, river-valleys, and forest. “ ■\\ itbiii com- 
))arativel\' nari'ow limits a plateau and a plain follow each other, and again in similai 
seipii'iiee a larger plateau and a larger plain, ending in a mass of hill and forest, which 
is probably the wildest iiart id' the whole Indian Peninsula,” are the words in which the 
(vaipiler of the onieial account of the Provinces sums up their jiliysical geography. It 
ma\ be added that the plateaux are broken up by isolated peaks and “ straggling hill ranges,’' 
and that the rivers which flow through them are, owing to the rugged character of the 
ground in many cases, more of the nature of inountaiu-torrcnts than of the placid ilood.s 
with which we are familiar in the plains of India. The scenery in sublimity cannot 
compare with that of the Himalaya, but it is pleasing- and varied wbeu compared with the 
inmotony of flic jilains of Ilindostan. In no other part of India is there such a variety 
of soils, or .such sudden transitions from the most fertile land to another tract winch is 
harreii to the extent of niter unprodnetiveness. In the ideasant winter months the traveller 
will jiass throngh a region green with waving crops of corn; and while he is admiring the 
wonderful fertility and beanir of the country he will suddenly come upon a strip of desert 
land, or on belts of gravel studded with noble trees. On the Satpura plateau tine deposits 
of black soil may be often seen in the hollow of the green rolling basalt, surrounded on 
every side bv regions nncullivated and uneiiltiirable. These valley-oases are often tilled 
like gardens, and laden with such crops of opium i.o].pies and sugar-cane that were it not 
for their inaeee.ssibilily they would tempt away the best ryots of the iihiins. Tea. coffee, 
and other delicate idanls, it is thought, might be raised in these upland regions; but as 
\ct the ob..,taeles in the way of these experiments i>roviiig successful are so many that 
the jilalcaux are as vet sparsely peopled compared with the loss healthy but more easily 
rciiched eountri at their base. Hallways and ro;uls are. however, opening up the Central 
rrovinees, and the recently discovered coal-lields and iron-beds promise to give new life 
to the wheal, rice, :ind cotton growers, and to the In-rdsmen, tor whose cattle there is, 
ctwing' to the great nuniber <»f the- inhabitants being Hindoos, little^ home maiket. In 
addition to the region directly under British rule, there are in the Central Provinces tlftcen 
.small feudatoryStales, willi a poinilation of l,l)Ult.i»00 souls, the g, eater iiumher Hindoos 
and aborigines of various tribes. The Central Provinces eoniprise the old k>agnr and Bei- 
budda districts, the lapsed IMahralta state ot Nagpore, and portion ot Buiidelkhund. llie 
latter counti'N is jieoph'd by Hindoo tribes, and, lu addition to the part under the Biitish 
Crown, contains a (luster of jietly native States, some ot wluun rcmaiiu'd stauuclilv Kwal to 
us during till' iNluiiny. .1 iilihulpoiv, Sn^ur, :uiil Uaiporo tuny l>c nioutioncJ uiiu>n^ 

ilio towns of till' (’iMitral I’rovincos. Sonio of thoin arc ot iininotanoo, aud the fii'st 
wo Inive alroaih noliroil as a ^roat ooniiuoroial O/z/rr’/z-V for tlio ootton ami othor crops of 
tiu* cmmtry ; liut Na<i.porc, a lari;v trading-place t't'lebrated for its cKdhs, is the capital, 
and llu* residence of the Cliief Coinniissioner. U has a population of lOthdtHl. 
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BnmaJ, lias already been fully described (nn. ] >3_]o,n , 

daily becomiDg- of o-, eater iniDort uK p TI ' • i • ' '' ^ ^ nejo-libour is 

of wi,ic.i. ihM j,„o it 


A<SA:\r. 

Tins IS an ontlyino; province, comparatively thinlv people,! and as vet 1 nt If, I 

area of tbe V , .c m -SSI, 120 souls as its populat .„n ; and as the 

, -lb,341 square miles, the number of inliabitants to llie s,,,nre mile 

frorooo' 

Horn oUU to o7o persons crowd the same siiace. 

Assam Sir W. Hunter Las ebaracterisod as a series of fertile valleys, thronoh winch 

afte -r 1 sixty-one smaller streams which sueirits Hood 

..t,er bns Bti*!. itt »..tce i„ ,t 

ock and the goro-e thronu-h which its southern branch makes its appearance into the 
Lakhimpore District has been long a favourite place of pilgrimage for pious Hindoos, 
n Its course through Assam the river will often during the rainy season Mood extensive 
M.tncs, and m its course several islands have been formed. It llmdly passes into 

iiengal; and after spreading itself out over the alluvial districts, an.l ehauginn- its name 
several times, it ends its course of 1,800 miles in the Bay of Bengal, close bv the 

0 ate where the still more celebrated Ganges pours its sacred waters into the same sea 

ihe upper part of the great Assam Valley is - varie.l an.l pietures.jue, walled in on 

the north and east by the Himalayas, and thickly wooded from the base to the snow- 
ine. On either bank of the Brahmapootra a long narrow strip of plain rises almost 
imperceptibly to the foot of the hills. Gigantic reeds niul grasses occupy the lowlands 
near the banks of the great river; expanses of rice-land come next; a little higher 

up dotted with vilLng-es encircled by o^roves of bamboo.s and fruit-trees of -.eat ""size 

and beauty, tlie dark forests succeed, eovering the interior table-land and mountains. 

lie country m the vicinity of the lar-e rivers is flat, and impenetrable from dense 

junge, with the exception of some very ]ow-]ying tracts, which are cither permanent 
marshes or are covered with water during the rains. Jungle will not grow in such 
depressions, and they are covered either with water, reeds, high grasses, or ricc- 
cultivation. On or near such open spaces are collected all the villages. As tlie traveller 
proceeds further down the valley the country gradually opens out into wide i>lains. In 
e western district of Kamrnp the country forms one groat expanse, with a few elevated 
tracts here and there, varying from 200 to 800 feet in height.^^ 

The soil of Assam is for the most part black loam, and there are few parts of tlie 
ntiy which cannot be cultivated. The Jiills form the locule of some of the most floiirish- 
Q tea plantations, the valleys out of reach of tlni ordinary floods are fav'ourite haunts of 
native cultivators, and tbe delta, or low lands liable to be overspread by tlie rising of 




the lii'aliinnjviol rn , n1 1 1 'iM't at ('frtaiii season 
as liimian inliaMlanls. ni<'* i- the cr-'p 


? irreal 
winch 


henls of elephants and hufl’alocs, as wcll 
covers in.*sl of the cultivated land, but 


(.rAi'VMv. iiiK 1 \>T r.rnnuA. 



it is used eii(ir{'l\' within the ri-ovinee. d'ea is, however, lare-ely exiHirted, (hoUii'h tlu* 
plant was onlv iliscdvf'red to he native to the country a'^ late as l's:2d, and the first twelve 
chests of the product of the nouiilt plantations wore received in lui^laiul lifteeu year:» 


J-M>rA; ASSA31. 
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l-i(>i. In ]S/il tlioi-e Wore Ih; ^•' ..-n-,] jj 

ani nearly nn.nuf^ru!; . 1 s' '''"T'"''" '™'''"^'"' 

'■a^ S'one on stea,lily inereaMno-, s,, tha, a, ,|,e ,, \ i ■‘-■.a., i,',,, 

‘"u^t be lat-ovly (-nliaiu-e,!. J.ul.v,] i,, Issr 'i 'l'"' ^ar.l.ais - 

I-lia, ,b,„„.l. a .n..a nan’^bll 'bat, ' ^aaV, a 

'■tiK'i- |,la„tati„„,, l,,»„|,,, „f In'lsa"'!', n"' 

a, a. „,„.,l, l„|i; ‘"''I ••f Ha' l.al 

'» a'i.c ,f ,„j a„a«,„a, „.aa "'--a 

ot Kasla.al al.a.-aJ ,,, ( „ , , ‘"‘““'I 

" oa „,a „il, j ; a; ;"; 

In u, ; ^ ' ^ayirare, the Central IVovinee.s. 

laoiirei' 7 ” "a at n-oi l. Tlia.sc la- 

to tile t ‘■'a™ llait "'vn .ll-tiiel, 

ave a ,7;7‘'”''""-'- '» «» ao,.« „f „ feie ,e„: 

a litlle moiiej. ^ ^ ^ 

7, •■' "'tit '-illatt.., J 

i.' aft... 71“ ;’7 ,'"r‘“ '■'■ 'inilaarj. 

lalioni. i£ t’,., , I'l '° ""'‘T«>'>aaico, anil (liat 

".|»o.’ .all T'"7 ■■“ ,""= - J»'"'».ivo of 

Saliib-s coil, ,1 ‘'®l"^ "'"a'' •>>« possession of II, o 

s coin always imparts. 

mo3t'^of’'‘th’o3r mentions tliat 

i'l-e Wepanlese\l Bnrjeeling- g-ar,leus 

»ot earino, f' n’-'-'i-iyines of Sikkim, 

continuous” woii of'"’ f'- 

elevations of from l,oIjO t^ToilO^faet "^t are on tl.e lulls at 

bills, at f,-om too to SoO ' feet 'l' "'n of 

- a most inall-iL, n Xre • , T' 

m't>ves, flared at certain k,..,-. . 7 ^ J^uropeans, or even 

Cons— the soil beino- ,s„peri!,'r ”to ]h'"ru ^''cm-in-s for tea-planta. 

■'-^^ity through the rei-ion is still ^-t the 

a'l-ooS, ria,"e",e"‘'i,e!;r7'; “'I'" •"“'”• f” '""-o. pals., 

S''«“ai; and „„ ’ V , ‘ potaloeo, and oil,,.,- 

a I, a. ...e As,,,,,, leads . „,eas.,n, |,fe, as Ilf. t 

y/zf Colonics and India ^ ;;\Jay 1st, ISSO. 
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those parts of the world. His climate is good-for the Last-the sod of his country 
is, as a rule, fertile, and it is in no part over-populated. Indeed, most paits of 
the province could support ten times the present population, and the amoun o 
surplus land capable of cultivation is immense. The result is, however, not alto- 
gether favourable. The Assamese is indolent, easy, good-natured, and not in every case 
as prosperous as under more adverse circumstances he would in all likelihood have been, 
or as, with his advantages, he might be. But a poor Assamese is not alloived to come 
on the public. He is taken care of by his relatives, for the natives are kind to their parents 
and offspring and hospitable to people of their own caste. The ruling class of the eountry 
evidently came across the Himalayas or from Burniah, but lor ages a stream of immigia- 
tion has also been pouring in from Bengal. Heiiee one of the most numerous tribes 

is that of the Nadiyals, or Dorns, who arc originally from the Delta, where they at 
present constitute one of the outcast communities of Hiiidooism, though in Assam t ley 
alTect great strictness in eating and drinking, and follow the religious teaehings of the 
Kalitas, or ancient priests of the Ahams. There are. however, numerous other f^ntier 
tribes-Nagas, Singi.hos, Daphlas, Miris, Khami.tis, IMataks, Abars, Kc. Hie i agas, 
with whom of late years the frontier troops have had various petty wars, are sai o 
niniiber between seventy and eighty thousand souls, but the sep.ii.itc tiibes 
dependent of each other, and their power is minimised by the faet that the ludividiia 
sects hate each other iniich worse than they hate the Bnglidi, who have obtruded them- 
selves into their hills. The Singphos were in early days even more troublesome than the 
Na.ras, but of late years they have settled down to agrieulture ; and though the Lnghsli 
(Jovernment have no very settled relations with them, in a general way they recognise 
its supremacy, and arc by no means nneomfortable neighbours to the tea-planters. 
Assam has, indeed, no mean future before it. “ AVilh its vast forests,” writes Sir 
W. Hunter, “its inexhaustible rice-groiiiids, its coal, iron, and tea, and the cheap means 
of transit whieli its rivers afford, Assam, though at i.resent due of the most baekwarcl 

amoun- the Indian provinces, has capabilities of development such as no other part of 
^ * 

posscssL's/' * 


!Mai)Ua^, 

The Presidency of Jfadras may be said to roughly embrace the maritime plains in 
the neighbourhood of the southern promontory of India from Ganjam, south of 
Cuttack," and from the delta of the iMahaiiadi to the Malabar coast-comprising in all 
Ldl), 1)011 square miles under the direct English rule, and t'.SlS of tributary States, nit i 
an entire i.opulation of nearly 35,000,000, or about the same number as Gi-eiA Britain 
and Ireland. IHadras, though not so large or poimloiis as the Presuleney of Bengal, 
under which the political divisions already named come, is the second of the ga'.it 
provinces of India. Yet it is by no means valiial.le in lu-oportion to its size and 

* Itol.insoi. ; -IVseiipOon of .Wim" (ISll) ; Hunter; “A StatiHieal Account of Ass.'im" (1879); ond 
“ Impovilil CJazcllccr of liuUa,” etc. 
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good natural Iiarborn'r'' In ^hriarlV^'n'^of "tl 

important region, for liere was f,l l‘; ' , ! ^ ' l"'"to,icalIy an 

the French or English were to f "t r""‘ 

of the city of Madras, is now th , " 1 r T' -o>y miles south 

>■“ - fai- that it ixonaiusTnalnir/t of . 

1«01, though Clive had won Ben«-al Af 1 ' "'i” ffowevei-, nj) to 

the addition of the Carnatic to it ^ 

physical characteristics may ho descrihed l’‘’0"0“t dimonsi,, ns. Its 

foi-est, with few pmminent emm^ncTs T 

vary eonsidorahlv in these resnects 'in fl” ^ ‘^'ffoiont districts of which it consists 
gapatam, Rajahimindry and Alasuli t ^ ‘ l>*-ovinees of Gaiijam, Viza- 

-d Arcot; while th/ ^o^then! ^'‘'-«>eput, 

Salem, Coimbatore, Taniore Tricliin 1 at 'oskchcj is considered to consist of 

In addition there is the AG-sm-/ IT '' TT"’ Travancore. 

and the ceded districts of Bellarv K 1 ^^dalahar, and Caiiara, 

half a million of peop T Tou/l “ i over 

gardens-or com, oinMs’^ ' s tlZ " hy 

f«lly four miles hv T ' , ^ known in India-the area Tcupies 

the hot season the teTn Z hut duiino- 

r-atofuii, k„„„„ '‘'“g “»5"»o v t 

and in railway communication with all fl • r „ ^ gi eat centre of commerce, 

ill respect to its harbour— o tl ' f India, but is singularly unfortunate 

hursts into a lono- r p , , harbour. Three feet from the si, ore, the surf 

extend more than three timei the r r hhe breakers 

fourteen feet At no t T ‘"o to the height of 

boats and catamarans orTeT ^his wall of surf, though the Alussula 

ho kl tT 1" T ^°-^^hnes lost in eudeavouri/o: 

hitter i! open rTe/r ""1 H TlT ^h: 

ZZan lZ^ "" obhgod to run in all haste for the open sea. AVI,:,, toTlie: 

river and no "" T huilt on a navigable 

^hffieulties undeiTT l"\r T ""'f hut moderately fertile, the 

tected by bi/lkwate T' v the long-mooted scheme of a close harbour pro- 
supremacy of Calc, H "lay expect it to contest the commercial 

commercial Lna l , ""‘h Alasulipatam are places of some 

south of Madras Cuddalore, Tranquebar, Negapatam, and Tutieorin, to the 

Calicut CanaT Coromandel coast and the Gulf of Alanaar ; Trivandrum. Cochin, 

^ le, eypore, and Alangalore, on the Alalabar coast; Ahllore, on the Palar; 
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. n Arn.liin Tinncvollv, ainl Ai'cot arc among the 

Tanjotv ami Tmlunopo y on ic Cavnatie, and is 

other notahle towns. famous victory o£ Uhl. Vellore was the 

d , 1 .. .■.gnne,,.. .« J „,lv ckUdod tor 

... -a ^ , i:; ' ; , ::,r, m,g,-oo .v«a, 

'St::"::::: “rt:-.*';"... .i ...^ r„.d.„., ..... 
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1 little altered l>v Iho great changes 
to a great extent Agrienltnro in Aladms is not at 

an a..tnal delieieney. It is common expencnee j,,, and a 

and tloo.l in the same month; there mig it u' , long i . • b„t a large 

dood 0.1 the thirtieth. This noeossitated the em^oy.ue.it ^ 

.'',ul"hrm.’.ht under the ‘plough, with the result that many rivers that torme.lx lUmt 

. vvt, a t, it is t, >.r. W. ,t..or.son, .aporiutonaeiit ot Oovemaiout F.W.S ur 

Mielius. a. liveo.l Vutove the Seeiely of .\rts, M'.y Stt., tSM'. 
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five months ^now flmv for only three or lour. The gm.s revenue from land is four milli, 
Zemiudari estates are held suhjoct to the payment of a lixed sum to the (dovern 


I'AGODA AT TA.NJUKL. 


Iran land is held subject to a nominal quit-rent, having' been granted in recognition of 
services to the State; but the rvotwari tenure is the method under which lands in this 

* V 

Presidency are chiefiy held. Possession can be retained as long as the rent is paid; when 
-t is not, the right of occu]>ation can be sold to the highest bidder. The ryot can sell, 
or mortgage his right of occupation. The rent, theoretically fixed for thirty years, is 
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increasing* 


.unposed to represent half the net value of the produce. Ihe rent settlement department 
;>E the State costs £:30,000 a year, but the data on which it is worked are purely empirical. 

The rent char.^cd by tlie State is generally low, but sub-letting leads to rack-renting. As 
the rn^ht of occupation can be bought and sold, the interest on the purchase-money ought 
to be allowed for in fixing tlie rent. At present the man who farms most highly pays most 
rent Fully 80 per cent, of the occupied land is still unprotected by irrigation, and as an 

population has to depend largely on the land for their food, its prices increase 
and the people suffer. The ryot has not a fxed holding, but changes it at pleasure, 
the consequence being the land is becoming exhausted, and permuueiit improvements are 
not made. The ryots of a village may not pay for more than two hundred acres, and yet 
in the course of years may temporarily exhaust many hundred acres. If each cultivator 
were obliged to keep to a given area, the exhausting character of the husbandry would 
render the soil unlit to yield the scanty produce obtained by the ryot. Shallow tillage 
prevails over the south of India. The native plough seems to do more work than it really 
docs, for though it is light, owing to its had shape, it has a groat draught and does 
proportionately less work. The soil is not dressed with manures, although large quantities 
arc available and wasted, and some of the most valuahlc are consumed as fuel. Measures 
could be taken to grow wood for fuel without lessening the food-producing area. All that 
is required is the proper application of labour, of which tlierc is abundance. The cropping 
of the land is very exhausting, not so much from the crops grown being those that make 
great demands on the soil, as from nearly the whole being removed and not consumed by 
tlie slock of the farm. The ryot knows nothing about rotation in ci'ops. Often he sows 
three or four kinds of crops together in order to secure one, sliould the others fail. The 
lavish use of water in irrigating land does great injury to public health, and renders the 
suil fit only for aquatic plants, such as the rice-plant. Although irrigation works have not 
l)aid well, tlie country would derive groat honelit from the extension of irrigation schemes 
wisely planned. Wells are usually sunk at the cxiiensc of the ryots. Large tracts are 
well suited for growing wheat and tobacco. However, Indian, and with it jradrasee, 
agriculture has greatly improved within the last twenty-live years. The area under dr} 
cultivation lias, according to Sir William Hose Robinson, risen from twelve millions to 
twenty millions of acres, and the area of irrigated land has been increased by one million 

and a half acres, or has doubled in extent. The water rent has quadrupled, so that the 

State has done its duty and reaped its reward, but not without benefiting the people. The 
land-tax is a very heavy charge, ljut it has steadily diminisluHl from 3s. to 2s. #-d. per 

acre for dry land. This is duo partly to inferior land coming under cultivation; the 

assessment of wet land has steadily decreased from 11s. to 10s. an acre. 

The agricultural population of India, despite liseal burdens and famines, is impro\ing 
gradually and surely. Tliere is no serfdom in India. The land is the property of the 
people, who arc intensely attached to tlie soil ; hut owing to various cii'cumstances their 
rights as owners are curtailed, while the crushing greed of the usurer, protected and 
even aided — by the i)i'ocess of the Knglisli law, renders the ryot’s life one continual struggle 
with poverty, and even famine. The owners of land exercise the same rights as in 
England. We have simply ratilied the conditions of settlement which we found existing 
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in India. Land passes without the iiiterventiou of tlic State, wliether the owner is a 
'^zemindar (proprietor), or a “ ryof (tenant fanner), tliou^-li the ineijuality of tenants 
under tlie State and under zemindars is a o>rievanee which demands alleviation or 

abrogation. It is a mistake to speak of revenue tenures, as if revenue had aught to 
do with title. To talk of the laud-taM as rent is mischievous, and the mistake is 
encouraging agrarian ideas, while in the opinion of most Indian publicists it would he 
disastrous for the State to take the jdace of a landlord. In case of bankruptcy the 
State is simply a first creditor. To talk of tenures in Indi:i as some do is almost 

like treating the water-rate paper in London as a title to ])ro])erty. However, the land- 
tax is a very heavy fiscal demand, amounting to one-half the net produce of the land, 

a proportion which in Lngland would go a long way to arrest imjirovement. 

Some of the chief native States of India wc shall refer to at a later period of 

om suivey. But jMysore, since the year 1831, when Lord 'William Bentinck deposed 
tlie last ruler of the old Hindoo line, has been in all hut name a British province. 
Lnder the tutelage of the Lnglish ruler the province has increased in prosperity. The 
people have become more numerous, agriculture has imjn’ovcd, and the revenue has increased. 
But in 1881 the young IMaharajah Chamrajendra AN'adiar Bahadur having come of age, in 
aecoidance with arrangements for some time in ] rogress, ^^fysore passed at once under tlie 
thiall of its native ruler, though the change was not hailed with much .satisfaction hy the 
people of the country, wlio had tasted th e peace and justice of European government. Huriiig 
the British occupation tlie government of the State was assimilated to that of the neigh- 
bouring Presidency, and many industries hitlicrto strange to IMysorc were devcl()pod. 
Langalore became one of the most pleasant of hill sanatoria and iron-smelling a profital)lo 
pursuit. At Bangalore and Kolar also gold-mining is pursued, and cinchona jilantatioiis 
ha\e been established with good results. Tlie planters have done mueli to develop the 
lesources of the country, which, owing to- its moisture and elevation over tlie sea level, is 
not nearly so hot as might have been expected from its position. Tigers and elephants 
abound in the wooded villages, and much of the coffee now exjiorted from IMadras is grown 
in the highlands of Mysore. Its population is over 5,000,000 and its revenue over £1,250,000. 


Bombay, 


When Charles II. married Catherine of Braganza she received as part of her 
dowry the island of Bombay, which was then held by the Portuguese. The “Merry 
^lonarch in his turn made it over to the East India Company in IGCS, and under tlie 
English rule it Las ever since continued. The island of Bombay is, however, but a small 
part of the Presidency, which in extent almost ccpials tlie German Empire. The native 
States occupy about one-third of it, Sindh one-fourth, and Bombay Proper the remainder 
'^f the 125,000 miles of which the Presidency consists, albeit it is much smaller tlian 
either Bengal or Madras. The length of the iirovince is 1,050 miles, and its coast line, 
though for the most part regular, is broken by many fine harbours — such as Bombay, 
Kurrachee, and Karwar. Of the ^^opulation, which numbers over 17,000,000, including tlie 
9,000,000 of the tributary States, over 76 per cent, are Hindoos; the remainder are chielly 
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^Ii>hnmmc(l;ins niul soctnrio.'^ of viivious fuitli?, snvng'o fiiul civili&oil. The ph\sic*nl fouturcs 
of (he count rv nuiv he Mimincd up l)i-icllv. Boinhay rrcsulcncy consists oL‘ a lung strip 
uF land aliUig the ruck-hound slnnvs of the Indian Ocean. The ^Ve^lern Ghauts [[\ 1S2) 
run in a parallel line witli the coast, hut in the north a conlinuatiuu of the Sulunan range 
{]!. 1^^) separates British India from Belouchistan. The leading tcature of Sindh, in the 
vallev oftlie Indus, is the low range of sand-hills ; after crossing whieh we come to the isolated 
hills of Kachli and Kaltywar, and then to the rugged and mountainous country south of 
llie Tapli, the hills cd' wliich sometinu's overhang the ocean, and generally run parallel to 
it, at a di^^ance nowhere exceeding liffy miles. Those are the northern extremity of the 
Saiivadri, or Western Ghauts, la the vicinity of these hills, particularly in the north, th? 
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country is rugg’cd and lu'okcn, and distinguished hy the presence of isolated peaks, masses 
of rock, and s])urs, wlilcli, running eastward, lorm wator->hcds lor the great rivers of the 
Dcccan. Sindli, Gnji'rnl, the (’oncan, the Beccan, and tiie Carnatic are the chief level 
tracts. Sindh — also written Siinh' or Seindo — is in Iced a llat, arid land, whore crops can 
only h(‘ ri'arcd hv irrigation, (luieraf is for the most part a neii ]tlain, and the C oncan is a 
erei‘k-iiifcrs('eted, ruggCil, and ‘Glillieult ciuudry. The jtlalns ol the Peeean are travorstnl 
i>\' great livers, hut as the rainfall is unct'riain vegetation is usually blank or ahseiil during 
till* gi'calcr part of the year. I'hnally, the C’arnatu*, or connirv south of the Kivor Krishna, 
consists, in Sir W. Hunter’s words, “of extensive tracts of black or cotton soil, in a high state 
of cultivation.*’ Tlie great river (»f ^^\’stcrll India is the Indns (p. ISdl, but the Narbada, 
ibe d’ajiti, and other minor streams inter'Cet the regi(>n we have now entered upon, and livm 
the hill ranges at certain seasons of the year wild mountain torrents rush brawling to t be sea 
(p. I8:I). The Alaiiehar Lake, situated ou the right bank of the Indus, will, during the 
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rainy season, somcfinios cover an area cstiinateJ to contain ISO r n 

or Kiinn of Cuteh i-; the m,t 111 i ' ■ I'laie miles; hut the 

m- 1 . ’ ' remarkable phvsieal fealnr.. ,.1' AV > a T T 

Tins (le]»ressit >11 (>c*rn|)ii_'s an -irei dI’ S (hki -i " India. 

m.r-l/ • 1 1 , " ^ aevordmo- (o the season of tlie vear -a snlf 

inarch, an inland lake, or an arm <,r iln. T n i - ' ' 

of fl I,'"''? )>''!« throno-hont almost their entire extent but those 

banks VthVl comparatively small area of Sindh or close to the 

Stones anl tl^ bi the form of buiklimr 

of Sindrand “.-v well in different parts of the eonntry, and the wheat 

the no tl ‘ exported in lar-e cpiantities to Europe. Jfarlev is also yrown in 

and va sorglu.m, bajra {Hole. .sj,iefo.), sug-ar, riee, 

like the°T\t^*'V'^f'l thong-h none of these are grown to ain thing 

ehean Ar‘ f c””" ‘'‘"°/''“«»-"eaving was extensively earried on, but since the influx of 
Hoivever^r r rV'^'r o»clertaldug lias declined to very small proportions. 

excriLu? . t!' " oompetition, 

Prpcii 1 goes are manufactured, and in Bombay and other parts of the 

cl"; 

the 'attenr”’ “""p' ^."bper utensils, jewellers' work, 6tc,, also occupy 

destined inT ‘''i pEirtioii of the population. Bombay is, indeed, 

of the -f ’”"""f‘'*"bnring region. Already the large steam-mills 

m,alities rp‘'"r the inferior 

sun nt 1 t ^ - the cost of European 

the and the importation of machinery is lessened, they will be able to render 

by tl ^^^ost independent of EngBsh cloths. The Bombay spinners are handioapi)ed 

ski]] } t^T band, they are favoured by the abundance of cheap 

brinr i^i'ound them, and by the fact tliat, now that railways and steamers 

n parts of the country into rapid communication with each other, they do 

require to pay lioavy freights for bringing their raw material to tlie factories, nor 
equally heavy taxes on the manufactured article before it can reach its purchasers, 
ombay lias different climates in different parts of the country. Sindh is as dry 

w t deserts of Africa. During (lie six sultriest months of the year the 

a ei o tlie Indus at Ilaidarabad reaches blood-heat, and in Upper Sindh the ther- 
^lome er lias been known to record L30^ in the shade. The highlands of the Deccan 

oounu' contrary, pleasant during most part of the year, as are tlie ]\Ialiratta 

D and the hills where the Europeans seek a refuge during the ^‘heated ternU^ 
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f„. ISb). But in Cutch uud Gujmt the temperature is high, and in Concan owing 

to the great rainfall, is even more exhausting; wliile in Bombay islan tie 
a great part of the year is exceedingly oppressive to Europeans, even though he hea 
IS tempered by the sea-breexes. From June to October, except in Sindh, where the 
south-west monsoon exerts little inlluenee, travelling, owing to the volumes of 

which accompany tliat wind, is dilHeult and unpleasant. . r „ 

Bombay island and town is, however, inlinitely the most important par of tli 

rresideiicy, albeit the territory now comprised in it formed in earlier times seveia i is mc^ 

Hindoo kingdoms. The city of Bombay-that is, Bo>. Bohea, the Portuguese tor good 

nort'^-is the most important outlet of Western India, and the great emporium of its trade 

with the outside world. The system of railways pours into it the trade of the north the 

valley of the Ganges, the Central Provinces, and Madras, though the island on which it 

is situated IS not over twenty-two sipiarc miles in area. In reality, however, as it is now . 

coniiecled with the mainland by the railway causeways, the term “island is no ongei 

applicable to the plain enclosed by two parallel lines of lulls on which the ci y is ui . 

When lirst it passed into the hands of England it was considered but a poor dowry to 

come with a princess; but before long it rose to be one of the chief Indian settlemen s, 

a position it still keeps, in -spite of some reverses which it has sustained. Bom .ay ia= 

no great navigable river.s llowing past its wharves, a^' has Calcutta, ^'hieh may be said 

to be the n,t,rjwt for both the tiaiiges and the Brahmapootra. Neither is it, like the capita 

of licn"'al, the outlet fur a variety of crops, cotton, gram, and opium being 

exports.'" Yet it is rapidly becoming the chief commercial city of India, and has a roa y 

a iiopulatioii of 775,01)0, whose home is east amid a pleasant panorama of sea, mouii am, 

and islets, the approach to Bombay IVom the ocean being one of the many bits ot sceiuuN 

which have been compared to the Bay of Naples. The streets of the city are nimsiially 

well built, and some of the European hotels and eommereial buildings are ot a size 

finite unusual for India. The native bazaars are also line buildings; and though le 

dwclliims of the Europeans, which lie at a distance from the native and commercial 

fpiarterr, are lu.t so imposing as tlioso of Calcutta, some of the residences, especialb 

those on Malabar Hill (p. BVl), are sumptuous homes, and so far as picturesque snrrounc mgs 

and position arc concerned, may In.ld their own with those in similar suburbs m an) tonn 

of Hiiuhistan. They are, as is usual in India, each surrounded with a ‘ compou.u , 

and arc well suited to the climate of the ciiiitry and the habits of the people. Among the 

most enterprising citizens arc the Barsecs (p. iF'.d), H'O remnant of the ancient t.re-woiM.ippers 

of Persia who lied hero in carlv times. They are the chief bankers, merchants, and 

shipbuihlcrs, and in loyalty and public spirit yield to no class of the eomnumit), 

native or foreign. No other city in India-this is, I believe, generally eoncediHl, m 

s].itc of the lively rivalry which prevails among the different Presideueies and Provinces 

-approaches Boinl.ay in eulture and social progress. Its enterprise is also great, aiul 

its prosperity c.iual to its efforts to attain it. Its water-supply is brought from A char. 

fourteen mih's distant, and is abundant and good. Six miles from the mty are le 

Caves of Elephanta, which, though now in decay, are still wonderful specimens o le 

skill and patience of the old Buddhist and Jain architects, who hewed them out of tie 
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solid ruck. Ill the iieiglibnuring isle of Sal.sotte are the cave-temples of Kanhari (nn 037 ,1 j 

.tt; ■» -» 

^ \ ‘ miles south-east ward from Bond, ay iy,s in 

|.rl,o. Ja;-. tta ca,.„„I of ,|,o _Ma|,„„,a l.,.i,l,„.a,. It ia, „„„• fal,™ iiio J o, 

a<l,a,„a ,.„a., o„o toot aWvo tl.o soa-to.alotiog it ,,oal,l,v t,,a„ Lt" 

w « 'm’'l I'laoo of tl.c Ilin.lo.ia, Surat tvliore 

ai:: : ■" A-HOak:, 

Ha.tlantbaJ, aoa,- tl,o head ot the delta of the ludua, Kurrachee, the ehief „„rt of 
he same prov.ueo, aln.ost at tl,e wester,, ex, re, nit,- of India, and h, a lesser ‘ deo-roe 
S ,,l,a,-pore-tho,'gh Kurrachee has to a great extent eelipsed ,t-a,e the ,nost i,„,.orla„i 
I lace. co„™,ere,all,- ,„ the valley ot the Indus, while .Meerut, Jaeobahad, aud Botlur a,e 
a o nioto ot ess interest. Haiderahad— not to be confounded with Ilvdrahad, the .Vis.ani’s 
me ropohs-w-as the old capital of Sindh, and is still note, I for it,' „v„,d., matehlocks. 
J l otlmr arms. On the bant ot the Indus opposite to it is Kotra, the u,,per terminus 
le indh Railnay, aud it is 111 communication with KiiiTachce, 100 miles distant, and 
o ler cities of the valley by steamers, railways, and native craft. Kurrachee, thoimli 
suiioun e by a sandy desert, and only a few years ago a collection of mud huts and 
poor houses, is now the main outlet for the trade of Sindh and the Punjab, and, owim- 
to these circumstances and its accessibility during the prevalence of the south-west 
monsoon, has within the last three decades increased greatlv. 3Lire than 1,000 vessels 
including coasters, yearly enter its harbour— so called; and when the railway .system’ 

0 the Punjeab and Sindh is completed. Sir AV. xViidrcws believes that it will command 
much of the trade that now finds its way from the inner country to Calcutta on the 
one hand and to Bombay on the other. Shikarpore, of which Sir Richard Burton has given 
characteristically graphic an account, is perhaps an even more typical Sindhian citv 
lan any of those we have noticed; and as a visit to it will give us an opportunity 
no mg some of the habits of the East, we may as well conclude the chapter with 
a no ice of it and its people. It is twenty miles beyond Sukkur, and the moment 
m traveller alights in its busy streets he feels that he is very far away from the 

^ 0 t e est. True, the Sahib as the Englishmari is conventionally termed, is 
mie with Ins pith helmet and his puggaree, his lordly stride and his unmistakable air of 

.TV H Collector is punishing the evil aud leaving the well alone, but above 

gathering the dues of the great IMaharanee .and her Soubadar, the A^iceroy in Calcutta, 
^^leie is also the Captain Sahib chaffering in the baz.aar about some trifle which onlv a 
^ew years ago his predecessors of the army of Rimjeet Singh would have taken with scant 
cour esy and no aches of conscience. But the “plunger” of Jacobis Horse good-naturcdly 
ueaiies himself with cheapening a few rupees off the sword he is billing from the 

a 01 e armourer, and meantime treads gingerly, lest his spurs should scratch the rank 
Clop of naked legs in their vicinity'. 

meet^K Captain is at home, and, from the respectful salaams and teeth-showing which 
im on every side^ seems a familiar personage. We are making a journey in 
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imaj^'inatioii, ainl an* not tln.'rt*r<)rc* liouiul down l)y tbc oxif^oncies o£ chronology. 
Feari?)g no oliargc of anaclimnisin, wo may acctirditigly hazard a conjecturo that the 
p(i]v;4’l<>t otliriu' who (‘s(‘orts ns throno-li the Sinkarpnre l>azaar is called Kicliard Burton, 
a well-known, greatlv feared, and witlial a mncli-resiioctcd name in the “ L nliap])y 
Valiev, and in many other parts of the world which we shall never look njion. Ihe 
student of mankind may here have a peripatetic ninscnm. All India wliieh loves 
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gokl mohnrs, rnpoos, or annas congregates thither, and every nice from Cape Comorin 
to the Himalayas, from (’akaitta and Bomhay, defiled of the Infidel, to llolv IntUham, 
the M(‘eea of the Asiatic Afcdiammedan, jostle e:u*h other, intent on gain, pleasure, or 
the mere grat ifleat inn nf that enriosity whii-h is thi' h'ast of Oriental ]‘assions. It is 
a popidous city nt merchants, hankers, monev-i'hang'ers, dealers in evc'V description 
'>f wan's under the In-lian -nn, or which the wants of dOit.ODO.OOO ]H‘oide ean eall for. 

Ih<' town is hulit on a low-lymg' jdain, snrromulevl hv gardens and trees, whi^-h never- 
theless do not prevent tlie entrance or the exit of the all-ahoundlng dn>t. though they 

relieve with their tinge of frcAmess the hot glare and glitter of a Mih-tropieal town. 
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There is a broken mud wall crumbling into mouldering fragments, and the places where 
eight great shady Eastern gates had been, mute memorials of departed da\s and of the 
stronger arm that has now interposed itself between tlic citizens and their foes. The 
suburbs are large and straggling, and the streets — need we say it? — are narrow, crowded, 
and unclean. The houses are mostly of woodwork and sun-dried bricks, with low 
verandahs, and unglazed holes for windows. Public buildings there are none, and the 
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bungalows of the city^s masters — civil and military — are outside the town. A few 
mosques tell of the prevalent faith of the people; but in Shikarpore assemble men of 

many creeds, and a good many whose god is Cent. -per-cent., the presiding deit} of the 

Great Bazaar, w^hlch stretches across nearly the whole breadth, of the city. It i& a long, 
tall-walled passage, narrow, darkened, and guarded against the afternoon sun by mats 
laid over the beams which connect the houses on either side of it. At 4 p.m. it is High 

■"Change; then it is that the greed of filthy lucre runs its course. 

Here is the flat-faced, broad-limbed little Brahui from the mountains of Beloochistan 
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— subjects o£ tlie Khan of Kclat, in much the same degree as are that knot of 
AfghaTis settling the price of their camels lieges of the Ameer of Cabul : that is to say, 
they are only nominally so, and in reality, \vhen out of the range of bis smooth-boie 
cannon, do pretty \vell what seems good or bad iii their own eyes, within the ciicait of 
their juzail slugs. The Afghans talk eagerly together, are energetic in their gestures, 
and though we do not understand what is the subject of discussion in Pushtu, when 
we look at their fierce flashing eyes we recognise the prudence of that regulation 
which compels them to deposit their arms in a place where they are not so 
likely to come in contact with their neighbour's fifth rib as if kept in their girdles. 
The Belooch is a freebooter, and eyes the possible plunder around with a sharp 
professional eye. A Sindhian gentleman, in brocaded cap and chintz-jiadded robe, 
passes by, preceded by a running footman, who pushes aside the mountaineer, and, 
judging from the wild-cat expression in the man's face, would probably have been paid 
for his insolence had the “charay" or single-edged dagger been as handy as in days 
prior to the British Raj " it was. Shoulder to shoulder stand a binwiiy Mollah or 

priest from Herat, with a Hadji who has been to !Mecca, and if the Persian proverb be 

true, a rogue among rogues. The rough-tongued Pathans stand bargaining with smooth- 
spoken Persians; “ Candahar meets Mooltan, intent on preventing cheating by cheating; 
the tall turban of Jessulmere nods to the skull-cap of Peshin ; and the white calico 
sleeve of Guzerat is grasped by the iron claw of Kelat. Here a greasy Moslem cook 

pours a ladleful of thick oil upon a fizzing mass of kabahs, whose greasy streams, 

floating down the bazaar, attract a crowd of half-famished ryots to enjoy in imagination 
' the pleasures of the table.' Hero a Hindoo vendor of dried fruits, sugar, seeds, 
spices, opium, and hemp — the tout ensemble fragrant as an apothecary's shop in the dog- 
days — disposes of his wares to a knot of Jat ladies, with a pair of scales and a set of 
weights which would make Justice look her sternest. And here grim Eastern Cyclops — 
blacksmiths, tinmen, and armourers — are plying their clanging, clashing, ringing trade in 
an atmosphere of 150^ and in the proximity of a fire that would roast a lamb." All 
is noise, yells, threats, counter-threats, chaffering, and din indescribable. Two crafty 

Hindoos settle a bargain with their hands concealed beneath a sheet, but otherwise not 
one copper coin changes owners without a dozen offerings and rejections, and an amount 
of had language which would even appal a frequenter of Billingsgate, could he — or she — 
understand a tithe of the hahel around. Bullion is all-valuable in the East; time is 

of no account. All the ninctv-and-nine smells of the world arc here, and at least one 
quite peculiar to the ]>lacc itself. The ear is sick of noises : the nose suffei's fi'oni the 

odours of the Orient, the lungs are poisoned with the stilling air : the very eye revolts at 

the sight of what it lights on. 

As we pass out of the city to the Captain Sahib's bungalow wo are struck with 
the appearance of some fresh arrivals who are dismounting from their camels. They have 
W'omou and children with them in abundance, old men and young ones, all very inde- 
pendent-looking, but some of them, if the truth were known, slaves bought in the 
Khivan market, captives in the Persian valleys of the Turkoman how and spear ; but all 
arc under a head, who directs the cueampmeut and marshals the patriarchal-looking 
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throng. They are the Lohanee merchants, the wandering traders of Afghanistan and 
Central Asia, who yet conduct their business in the primitive fashion which prevailed in 
the days when Marco Polo pilgriined unto the Great Khan of Tartary, or in that still 
remoter day when the merchantmen going “down into Egypt invested in Joseph as 
part of their venture. These Lohanee traders — or Provindiahs, as they are called — have 
their homes about Ghuznee, where they spend the summer. They then descend the passes 
before they are blocked up by the snow, between Ghuznee and the Indus, in vast 
caravans of eight or ten thousand souls, the whole tribe moving bodily, men, women, 
children, and cattle, carrying their goods on camels and ponies. At Derajat they leave 
their aged people and children in black felt tents, with their Hocks and herds in the rich 
pastures bordering on the Indus, while the able-bodied men — who must deposit their 
weapons at the first frontier British post — push across the Punjab with their goods for 
sale either in that province, in Sindh, or in the cities on the banks of the Ganges, 
where their carpets, felts, wool, bullion, and chrysolite rosaries alw^ays find a ready market 
These old-world merchants are found far afield, and are not above taking advantage of 
steamboats and railway trains to help them on their journeys. In the bazaars of Delhi 
and Agra, Allahabad, Cawnpore, Mirzapore, and even Calcutta, Bombay, Rangoon, and 
Assam, the shepherd-traders — distinguished by their tall figures, independent bearing, and 
pre-eminently dirty persons — can be seen. They push ahead of the main body, taking with 
them a few samples, letters of credit, &(r., and arrange bargains preparatory to the arrival 
of the caravans or kafilas. In the Bolan Pass, which is their usual route to India, they 
are liable to be attacked by the wild mountaineers; but, as a rule, their numbers enable 
them to compound with these clansmen for a reasonable amount of black-mail. Sir Bartle 
Frere tells of the wife of an “eminent merchant of this tribe, whose husband had 
been detained longer than he expected at Delhi, offering the Kafila-Bashee, or head of the 
caravan, demurrage at the rate of 10,000 rupees (£1,000) a day to defer the upward 
march of the caravan, so as to enable her lord to rejoin it, as she knew that, if left 
behind, he would be unable to follow them through the passes except at great risk to 
his life and property. These merchants are many of them very wealth}’-, for they do an 
annual trade of at least a million and a half sterling. Eastward they go to Calcutta, 
and westward to the great market of Bokhara. Here they bring English cloths, sugar, 
indigo, Benares brocades, gold thread and lace, leather, groceries, and drugs; and carry 
back to India Russian gold and silver wore, raw silk and silk fabrics, car^^ets, Afghan 
postins or pelisses, rosaries, horses, almonds, raisins, preserved fruits of many kinds, furs, 
bullion, and such-like articles. With these men we may journey as far as we choose to 
go, provided, firstly, that we pay them; secondly, that they care to take the risk of 
escorting a possible spy ; and thirdly — wKich is our business — that we are willing to risk 
being flayed alive or tortured to death in a pit of sheep-ticks, as were poor Conolly 

and Stoddart. These provisoes are easily overcome, for we live in mythical times of 

• • 

piping peace, and are not troubled with the difficulties that encompass more material 
wanderers in Upper Asia. But we must have money. We may pay the Provindiah his 
baksheesh, and pile on our camels stores to last us till we arrive at a place where they 
<Jan be conveniently renewed. But the moment we cross the British boundary, and 
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Gvrn long* before we do so, wc shall have a hundred expenses to meet, presents to 
make, ]novi<inns to buy fur our return journe}’, goods to jnirchase, and what in Sj)aiu 
are ]>leasantly called gratifications to bestow on the itching palms of Sirdars and 
Kiian< and greedy chiefs galore. 

^^'c must therefore have money, but not coin; for we are entering a land where 
the sight of a gold piece will be the most certain method of meeting the fate which 
the irods decree for those thev love. As we have as vet no desire for a sudden death, 
we seek a shrofiy^ wlio will give us a letter of credit — some kind of circular note, “of 
Hit value tn any one but the owner. M’e have no difliculty in obtaining this, and, 
indeed, in S]iikar[)ore bankers are proportionately more numerous than in the City of 
London, and for our purposes infinitely more so.* Wc are recommended to one as more than 
ordinarily honest — or, rather, it would be better to say, less thievish than usual — that is, 
lie will be strictly upright in his dealings so long as his credit is at stake, but when 

self-interest will allow him to steal, then the client has rcallv no chance with him. Ho 

is a miserable, wizened-looking wretch, on whose countenance avarice has set its seal, 
ami who, though probably worth a lac or two of ru].ees,t ^vill submit to almost any 
indignity to increase the hoard. Ills turban and waist-cloth were once white (though 
not recently); his hand holds a rosary; behind his ear is a long reed pen, and over bis 
shoulder he wears the thread of the “ thrioe-born.^' lie is a Brahmin, and therefore scorns 
the rest of the world — and his present customer among the rest; yet he cringes to ns, as 
he would cringe to the meanest Sindhian who ever wore a turban, if he saw his way to 
make an anna out of him. The Moslem fanatics curse his shaven pate, and though he 
could buy the princij)ality of the mountaineers who insult him, yet nothing in the world 
would induce him to return insult for insult — ludhing, indeed, but an attempt to steal one 

of the j)iles of copper or silver before him. Then all the gods of his fathers, all the 

inearnations of Siva and Brahma and A'ishuu would not sulUec to ease the Hindoo 
Shvlock^s mind of the latent execrations with which it is laden. The Hindoo Shikar- 
porees are pre-eminently bankers, and in less than a century — for they wore only allowotl 
to migrate hither in IJStl — have extended their o]»erations over half of Asia. From China 
to Turkey, from Astrakhan to Hyderabad, a Shikai'iioree letter of credit can be easily 
cashed in almost any eonsiilerahle town. The Shikarporee Hindoos, whom Timur Shah, 
the Afghan monareli, first i)ennitted to settle here, ohiolly belonged to Lobaua and Bbatia 
eastes, coiniiKm in Seinde and tlie southern part of the Punjab, and by their entorprise 
havc imuK' Shikar]>oro what it is. AVithout question or demur, six months' journey 
from this remote Siiulhiau bazaar, the signature of that miserable-looking wretch — to 
whom, not. without forebodings as to their latter end, we have pail our rupees — will 
be lionoured by tlie eondesoending cashier of the Agra or Ltuulon and Delhi, or bv some 
shrivelled, rag-envelo2)ed '^anatomy" in Cabul or Candahar. His circular note is called a 


* In tln so notos, througkout whirh it is hanllv mvossjuv to s;\v I owo noavlv ovorvthins; to Sir T\. Rurton's 
works u\\ Sill. Hi, llio famous Hazjiar at Sliikaiporo is sjmkon of us it used to \>o somo veal's ago. Kuvraehoe has. 
Iniwovi'i’, now ahsorlu'il nuuh of its tijule, ami is rapidly sui'erseding it as the meetiug-jdaeo of the nations, 
lloinhay, tlio srcoiid most p >pulim9 lity of tiio British Empiiv, is fully doserihed in Mr. Maclean’s ‘'Guide.*' 
t A liu- is 100,000; a croro is 10,000,000. 
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Huiicli^ and is written in oxe-.-rablo ])LMunun>hii) on a piece of bank-note jnijur, lait llie 
leader will see that it is so wordetl as to put the pnssibility i.)f raisin^*' out of the held. 
I'oi^ery is etpially dilHeultj for the note has private marks, only known to the “shroff^' 
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and his coiTespondentSj who would according’ly instantly detect the most cleverly-manufac- 
tured ^^Iluiidi/^ Hero is a free translation: — 


True is the deity Sri.* 

\ To the w'orthy of every respect: may you be always in grood health. May 

you always be happy, Mr. Brother Jesu Mai. 

'Z. From ShikaiTorCj written by Kisordas ; road his compliments. 

And further, sir, this one hundi of 1,000 rupees I have written on you in 
numerals, and in letters rupees 1,000, and the half, wdiich is five hundred, of which the 

<loublc is one tliousand complete: dated of in the year of Vikramaditya;t 

to bo paid at after the term of days to the bearer: the money to be of 

the currency of the place. In the year of Yikramaditya, &c. &c.^^ 


If you have no money you can be accommodated.^^ A “ Sahib is generally con- 
sidered good security, though to be sure, if you are bound to a region of evil report say 
to Cabul — you must pay something extra — say 15 per cent. For what says the Sindhian 
proverb: “Meet a cobra and an Afghan — kill the Afghan F' However, we have no 
intention of testing the wdsdom of the advice, for wo have still something to say about 
India proper, and about the tributary States, foreign settlements, and liuances of that 
country. 


CHAPTER X. 

India-. Native St.\tes : Foiieion Possessions. 


L\ the preceding chapter, while speaking of the different Presidencies and provinces, we 
have had occasion more than once to refer to native States comprised within their bounds. 
Tlicse States are, in the vast majority of eases, only nominally independent. They are 
ruled by native princes, who owe allegiance, either as tribxitaries or as direct suffragans, to 
England, the cases in which they are actually “sovereign powers being few. Even then, 
they must coiuluct themselves in a manner agreeable to the English “raj,^^ otherwise they 
speedily discover that their independence is little more than a paper euphemism. In the brief 
sketch which follows the admirable account of Colonel Malleson will for the most part be 
bdlowed, tliough in its compilation other authorities have also been consulted. The exhaustive 
work of the former guardian of the Maharajah of Mysore is, however, so complete that it 
was almost impossible to glean any facts for our pages that had not already been found 




Tills is the invuriablo prcamhlo ; hut ^\hat is the mcrtning of 


seems to know. 


no one, not even the sliroff ’* himself, 


t The founder of n Hindoo ora. 
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and sifted in that treatise.* Accordingly, following his arrangement, we may first notice those 
States which are in subsidiary alliance with the British Government ; next the mediatised and 
minor provinces, those which, though under the suzerainty of, are not in direct alliance with, 
the British Government and finally — but in another chapter — Beloochistau, Nepaul, Gurkha, 
Sikkim, Bhotan, Afghanistan, and Persia, which in different degrees may be said to bo 
independent. Beloochistan and the semi-pacified kingdom of Afghanistan can hardly be 
said to be their own masters. Nepaul and the three States classed with it are more so, while 
Persia is, of course, though in close relation with India, a power — theoretically, at least — 
as much independent as Russia and China, both of which arc becoming our close neighbours. 
The kingdom of Siam we have already fully considered, so that its relative degree of 
independence need not be further discussed. 

There may be said to be four great epochs in Indian history. The first is that early 
unhistorical one in which the Hindoo race lived more or less peaceably, and advanced 
to the high state of culture which we know it possessed at the period Avhen first we 
become acquainted with it, from more exact sources than traditionary poems and 
monuments, which tell a tale after the manner in which the questioner chooses to inter- 
pret them. "When Mahmoud of Ghuznee invaded the country, in the eleventh century, 
the Moslem epoch began. Under his rule the native kingdoms — and more especially 
those peopled by the line race of Rajputs — enjoyed a great degree of prosperity and even 
of independence, a favour which in varying degrees was extended to them under his 
more or less able successors. But with the rise of the warlike ^lahrattas the iMogul 
Umpire fell, and with it the large measure of freedom enjoyed by the other native 
princes. The jMahratkis continued to rule over large portions of the country, either directly 
or as suzerains, until, in ISIS, the English, for good and all, crushed them. From that 
year the British era for India may be dated. 

Little by little — and sometimes very rapidly — the area of the native States of India 
has been, by the force of circumstances, circumscribed, nor unless some great misfortune 
befalls our race is it likely that the country under the rule of Hindoo or Mohammedan 
princes will ever be much extended. Indeed, the chances are that the small kingdoms 

will merge into the greater empire, either by the wish of the people or by the folly of 

their sovereigns, and thus be fortunate enough to share directly in the newer and better 
regime which India enjoys under its latest conquerors. 

However, there are still 500,000 square miles — three times the area of the German 

Empire, nearly five times that of the United Kingdom, three times that of France, and 

not much short of a sixth as great an area as is comprised by the United States of 
America — under native princes. This region is inhabited by over 55,000,000 people — 
as many as there are in North America, and fully 20,000,000 more than are contained 
in the British Islands — comprising some of nearly all the nationalities which find their 
liomes within the bounds of Hindostan. They do not, it is almost needless to say, live 
all in one great tract of country, but are scattered over the whole of the empire — 
hero a small kingdom and there a large one, in the midst of this Presidency several, 

* “ An Historical Sketch of the Native States of India in Subsidiary Alliance with the British Government ” 
(1875) ; see also a series of papers in the Ti)ne$ (London), August 20th, August 26th, and September 2nd, 1884.. 
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and tacked on to tlie borders of that other province far a native State, inhabited 
by a people speaking the same tongue, but having no connection with it. hlowever, these 
native territories, as Colonel ^falleson has justly observed, form so many centres wlierc the 
Sikh, the Mohammedan, the Rajput, the iNIahratta, and tlie Dravidian— that is, tlie most 
primitive stock of all — can each bring out to the best advantage whatever may he peculiar 
and excellent in his national character and national institutions, ''under the 2 ‘eneralisino' 

^ o ^ 

influence of English principles and English civilisation/^ Viewed from an ethnological 
point of view, they may be classed as follows : — (1) Tliere is an Indo-Chinese group, 
such as Munipore and the other small principalities bordering’ Assam and Lower Bengal ; 
(2) There are aboriginal chieftains in Chota Nagpore, Orissa, Jeypore, and the Central 
Provinces; (3) The countries which girdle the Western Himalayas, from Kashmir to 
Gurwhal and Rampore, are for the most part Hindoo ; (-1) Beyond the Indus there are 

Afghan tribes; (5) There are the Sikh States of Sirhind, such as Piittiala, Jhind, 

Xarbali, Nahan, and Kotgarh ; (6) There are Mohammedan States, like Bhawlpore and 

Khyrpore, in or close to Sindh ; (7) There are the IMahratta States of Indore and 
Gwalior, and the States and chieftainships of !Malwa and Bundelkhund ; (S) The Rajpoot 
kingdoms of Rajpootana ; (9) The cluster of little States in Kattywar and the northern 
half of Bombay; (10) Kolapore and the other Mahratta States of the Concan and 

Western Ghauts; (11) The jMohammedan kingdom of Hyderabad; and Hually, (12) the old 
ilalayan States of Travancore and Cochin, in Southern India, to which may be added 
the Hindoo State of Mysore. But the rulers and the ruled are not always of the same 
race and religion. For example, a Hindoo rajali reigns in Travancore; a Mohammedan 
begum governs Bhopal; a Sikh dynasty sits on the ancient throne of Kashmir; 
Scindia’s subjects are for the most part not Mahrattas ; and in the great Moslem kingdom 
of Hyderabad the Hindoos and Dravidians outnumber the followers of the Xizan/s 
faith. The rulers of a Hindoo dynasty are styled Rajah, or IMaharajah, Rana, and Rao, 
or if a female. Ranee; while their "Barons^^ are Thakures and Sirdars. The Mohammetlaii 
princes are, on the other hand, Sultans, Nawabs, Ameers, or Khans, the latter title being 
also one applied to men of rank of the blood royal or otherwise."^ Of the native States 
more or less under the control of the Indian Government, there are about dSd/lOO 
square miles which the Goveruor-Genoral takes direct cognizance of; the Lieutenant- 
tjovernors, or Commissioners of Bengal, the North-west Provinces, the Punjab, and the 
Central Provinces, control respectively, 79,000, G,000, d-1-,000, and 28,000 sipuire miles ; 
while the Governors of Madras and Bombay rule indirectly, the first over 32,000, and 
the second over 72,000 square miles of feudatory native States. 


Rajpootaxa. 


The princes of this wild country are among the most important of the tributary 
soveieigns of India. Much of the region is uninhabited, consisting mainly of rocky 
hills and broad sandy plains tenanted only by wild beasts, though the fertile tracts 
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siippoi't licrd:^ of sheep, horses, aiul camels, and yield crops of corn, tobacco, sugar, 
cotton, opium, ike. The poojtle are ibr the most part Hindoos, and are noted for 
their hlgli spirit, pride, and courage. Oodeypore, or Mewar, whose Kana (pp. 211, 248) 
ranks liighest among the Itajpoot jirmces, is one oi the most impoitant of the States, 
hut the eTdightenment of the Maharajah of Jeypore has given his State and capital a 
distinguished jdaee among the progressive native kingdoms. Jeypore, indeed, is almost 

a modern city, and is certainly (>no of the liandsomest in India. 

Jondpore, or :\rar\var, is the largest <>f the Rajpoot kingdoms, though not the most 

IHipiilons. Rnmli, Kotah, Jhalawar, Tonk, Kavauli, Kishengurh, Dholporo, Sirohi, Bharat- 
pnre, and Alwar are all States of more or less consequence or pettiness, while Bikaiiir 
and Jcssulmere, thungh each with a larger area than Oodeypore, are much less thickly 
IK'oplcd or prosperous. Thev lie among the sand-hills of the “ Crreat Indian Desert, 
and hence arc isolated from the teeming regions to the north, east, and south of them. 
Doiigarpore is a very }>otty State, having not innrc than li)0,00tl inhabitants, but its 
Kawiil, or chief, claims to represent the senior branch of the House of Oodeypore. 
IJanswara is not much larger, thong'h it, again, has a large number of feudatories who 
owe direct allegiance to its Rawnl. Partabgarh is about the same size and wealth as 

the two just mentioned, and, like them, adopted British protection in order to escape 

from the grinding ycdvc of the Mahratta princes who, in the latter days of the ^Slogul 

Empire, were its virtual sovereigns. Like most of his compeers, he has also been 

rewarded for his loyalty during the Mutiny hy receiving the right of adoption—a 
privilege which is regarded very highly hy tlic childless Indian kings. Next to this, 

prceedence at a. durhar, or \v\vo, and the numher of guns which he is to receive as a salute, 
most excite the languid minds of these potentates, and the squabbles and heartburnings 
over this subject make the life of the Viceroy’s master of the ceremonies akin to that 
of a toad under the harrow. The inhabitants of many of the group of States hist 
mentioned belong, it mav be remarked, to the Jats, a raee which some ethnologists will 
insist on claiming as the j>rogcnitt»rs of the Enroiiean gipsies. 


('kxtimi, Ixni.v Axn 

The chief of those kingdoms are (Iwalior, tir the Dominions of Scindia, and Indore, 
or the Dominions of Holkar. (Jwalior is a Mahvatta kingdom, which after many contests 
witli the Isnglish, remained their feudatories up to 18. )7. In that dismal year the young 
Maharajah .Taiaji Seimlia, after having failed to keep his contingent taithful to their liege 
lords, had to llee from his kingdom. But he soon regained power, and over since has had 
honours heaped upon him, receiving, among other disl iiudions, a gencraEs commission in the 
Erilish army. Until its return to Ins custody (in 188.")), there was no attempt to conceal 
the fact that ho vesentt'd the jnvseiieo t)f a British garrison in the fortress overlooking his 
capital, and it was no secret that for years ho had boon quietly i)utting all his male 
adult suhjt'cts ihrongh the army, while still koe}>ing up the jiorfoetly unnecessary force which 
he was allowed h}' the terms of his treaty with the English (lovornment. Those native armies 
are indeed sad nonsense. They are not required. As the trilnitaiy princes can neither go 
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to Avar Dor be invaded so lon^ as the}^ remain faithful to their suzerain^ we can but 
conclude that they only hope to be able to work future mischief when they display 
anxiety to increase their forces. At best tlie system is extravagant^ and very 
oppressive to their people. However^ the armies are usually" such a mob of in- 
competent ragamuffins that it is doubtful whether they could ever be effective for 

evil, or — what probably concerns us most^ since it has lately l)een the fashion for 
the feudatories to proffer their services to us — for good, ns allies. Indore is ruled 
by a descendant of IMulhar llao Holkar, a Mahratta of the shepherd caste. His 
country contains over 8,000 square miles, and has a population of some half a 
million, being thus only about a fifth of the size and populousness of Scindia^s. 
Holkar^s troops rebelled during the ^lutiny, but his son, the present Maharajah, is well 
disposed to England. Ilis tastes, unlike Scindia's, are not military but social. Ilis 

father was interested in revenue questions, and if all tales are true, in a ‘^cotton deaP^ 
was sharper than was alwa^'s agreeable to the other jjarty to his bargains. Ilis late 
Prime Minister (Sir Madhava Kao) is universally acknowledged to be one of the most 
acute and accomplished men of his race, and to have conduced greatly to the prosperity 
which the kingdom at present enjoys. Bhopal is a considerable State, being rather 

smaller, and less thickly populated, than Indore. The present ruler is a Begum, or 
queen, who governs the country with great prudence and wisdom, Dhar is a smaller 
State, ruled by a Rajah of the Puar family ; and De was is a still tinier one, 
having a population of only 25,000. But it is, according to an old custom, 

governed by two Rajahs, with equal power, though, as is by no means uncommou in 
India, they have no legitimate male children. Indeed, in this djmasty there is no record 
of any such heirs ever having been born, the line being kept up by adoi)tion of children. 
Jaora is a larger State, and its Nawab — who in the troublous times of the Mutiny was 
the only chief who boldly took the field with Sir Henry Durand — has ever been on 
excellent terms with us. 


Bundelkhund and Western India. 

Under this division — Bundelkhund — comes Rewa, a large iR'incipality, containing some 
2,000,000 people ; Oorcha, or Tehri, with less than a sixth of that number of subjects j Datia, 
still smaller, and Samptar with 30,000 people. In Western India the kingdom of Baroda 
or the dominions of the Gaikwar is the most important, and that which, owing to the 
events of the last few years, has attracted much attention in England. The State comprises 
bj580 square miles, Avith a population of 2,200,000. Like most of the modern native kingdoms, 
Baroda was carved out of the Mogul Empire by a successful soldier of fortune — Damja 
Gaikwar, or the Herdsman — a title his successors have ever since proudly retained. The late 
ruler, being more than suspected of an attempt to poison the British Resident at his court, 
Avas deposed in 1875, and a child belonging to* another branch of the family placed on the 
throne, under the tutelage of Sir Madhava Rao, whose abilities had been already proved 
during the period in which he administered the Governments of Travancore and Indore. 
Kolhapore, another considerable kingdom, is still governed by a descendant of the famous 
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Sivaji (|>. Sauunt ^^'ari is a small principality, whose ruler is kept under strict 

sill' v(m] lance h\' the lMi"'lish ( rovern incnt j aiul Cutcli has nearly halt' a million of people, 
a small iiumla’i' coini.artMi with tlie oxtoiil ot* country. lM(.)st o£ it is, liouevci, little better 
than a drsert f'riiurcl liy “ ora ~sy plains, anil lielils of rice, cotton, siio-ar-cane, or millet.’’ 
Till' present Ilao has nmler him some 2no minor chiefs, each of whom wielils in his own 
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tiM'i'itorv almnsl sitvcrcli^n ]>o\vcr; hut in sjiite of those foiulal potoufatos the country is 
prosperous, and owiiil;' to the iiulustrv of its jieoplo viohls a revenue of L:! It*, 1*00. 


Stu rm.KX Imma. 

In this rej^ion llvdcrahal, or the Dominions of the Nizam, is the most important 
kinj^'dom. It is, indeed, the larirest native State in India, beino' larger than Givat 
Ihitain, though witli only a third of the pojndalion of these islands. The present ruler, 
under a wise minister, has ke]it uji n;;roeahle relations with the Ibitish (Joverniueut, though it 

* ^luha Sali sigihtios “the great Siicritieo of Suttee.’’ 
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has long* hoon a sore g'riovatice with the Xizain that wo still rrtain the ihatile i-rovineo of 
Berar. Tiiis tract of country was cedtd to us in ISod, in lieu of arrears of interest on 
loans g'l’anted to tlie Xizain, hut on the nnderstamlino- that its .-uri'Iu' revenues should In- 
handed over to tlie Ilvderahad trcasurs', after defra\ino: tlie i-"'t of the Xizain’s C’<»n- 

1 he caj)ital Sir W . Andrew desrrihes as a large and |i*'|ad''Us eit\*, tenanted 


t ingent. 







THE MAUSOLEUM OF KAJAH HUKTAWUR AT ULWUR. 


■chiefly by people of the prevailing' hlussulman faith, and adorneil with mosques, a fine 
palace, and the imposing^ group of buildings used as the British residency. Sikunderahad 
is the site of the cantonment for the troops, and between this suburb and the city a 
sea of verdure lies. The ruined city of Golconda, once famous for its diamond mines, 
lies a few miles west, and not far off is the field of Assaye, where Sir Arthur AVellesley 
(afterwards Duke of Wellington) routed the Mahrattas in 1S03. Hyderabad being well 
watered by the Godavery, the Krishna, the Wurda, and their tributaries, is rich in natural 
resources, and in the coal-fi-elds lately opened out it has a greater means of future 
wealth than it ever possessed in its ancient diamond mines. 
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:Mysoic we have already sufRciently noticed (p. 2:31). Travancore is a State of 
2,100,()00 jtcople, noted tor its ])rospority, schools, roads, reservoirs, and yearly suri)lns, 
after defrayin.i,^ the expenses of the Government— tliis model native kingdom thus being 
an exception not only to its neighbours, but also to the Imperial Government it being 
unnecessary to say tliat a surplus in the Calcutta treasury is a something unknown to latter- 
diiv India. Caoliin* is a small State to the south of Malahar, which for centuries maintained 
its indi’pend 'lice against native and foreign aggression until it fell under Hyder Ali. In 
return for tlic aid the English gave him in expelling that conqueror, the Zamorin pays 
us tribute to the amount of £20, 0(H) i>er annum, in addition to the cost of maintaining 
a hattnliiin of native infantry. The country is, however, prosperous. It consists of a 
part of the level Hat hemmed in between tlio sea and the Ghauts, in addition to the 
latter range of mountains which wall it off from inner India. Accordingly, it is every- 
wlierc cut through by mountain streams, wbieli in places form 'Miackwaters (p. 1S2). 
Groat crops of rice are grown on the lowlands, and from the hills the torrents carry 
down to the coast immense (juautitics of timber, particularly teak, which, though vastly 
decroased in abundance, still exists in the north-eastern part of the State, and forms no 
inconsiderable source of wealth. Cotton, pe\)pcr, hctcl-nuts, ginger, and the usual Indian 
crops grow well, and coffee, which lias of late been introduced, promises to add another 
item to the wealth of this flourishing feudatory kingdom of Southern India. 


Nohtiieun Indi.\. 


Among the cis-Sutlej States, Puttiala, witli more than a million and a half of 
people, is the most important. It occupies part of Sirhind that great plain between the 

Sutlej and the Jumna, where so many battles for the mastery of India have been fought. 

The noble services of its Maharajah and pcoj)le have raised it high into the favour of 

the English Government. Indeed, it is owing to the acuteness of its ruler that Puttiala 

has been gradually increased. One of the sovereigns aided us in a war against Nepaid, 
another in the contest with the Sikhs; whilst the late occupant of the throne not only 
kept the road from Delhi to Laliore open during the ^Mutiny year, but lent money 
and troops freely to the Indian Government. For these olliees he was amply rewarded, 
and tlio favour lias been extended to the two !Malirajalis who have subsequently reigned in 
his stead. The Pajalis of Jhiiid and Nahlia, tliongli governing States not of such impor- 
tance as Puttiala, are equally loyal to us. Kalsia is a smaller State ruled by :i Sirdar; 
Mnler Kotla is thickly inhabited, and is governed by a Nawah of Pathan descent, 
the family to which ho belongs having originally come from Cahul to take service 
under the Mogul Ihnpcrors. The State of Earidkot was, up to the Sikh war of lS l5-(*, 
in the possession of the famil}'’ of !Mokam Chand, Prime jMiuistor at Lahore, who had seized 
tlio sovoroignty. Ihit in that year the British (loverumout, to mark their appreciation 
of the services of the Chief of Earidkot, restored him to the ooniiseatetl throne with 
the rank of Rajah. Kapnrthala, ]\randi, Chamha, and Sakit, are among tiie minor 


® Day: “Land of the roriaauls" (1SG2). 
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trans-Sutlej States. KhyrjDore and Bhawiilpore are Mohainedan king*doms, which stretch 
along the left bank of the Sutlej and the Indus. The latter has an area of 6,000 
square miles, and is a remnant of the family States of the Talpoor Ameers of Sindh, 
saved out of the general wreck of the fortunes of that family. Its ruler being detected 
in an attempt to gain more than his share by means of forged documents, was punished 
by having part of his dominions forfeited, and by being deposed from the rank of 
Reis to that of Meer. Bhawulpore is a long strij^ of country lying between the Indus 
and the desert which bounds Rajpootana on the north-west. It comprises some 15,000 
miles, but only about a third of it is cultivated. The country has seen some stormy 
times, and was likely to sink into anarchy until the British Government interfered, 
and put the young Nawab under the tutelage of a tutor. He has been carefully educated, 
and in 1880 commenced to reign in his sovereign capacity. 

But of all the States of Northern India, Cashrnex’e, or, as it is now usually written, 
Kashmir, is the most important. Of its products and capabilities, some account has 
already bean given (p. 196), but its prosperity bears but an indifferent ratio to its 
capabilities. With a larger area than Great Britain, it has a population not num- 
bering more than a million, and is yearly threatened or devastated by famine. The 
present condition of the country is about as bad as bad can be, and if matters do nob 
mend it is impossible to allow the easy, well-meaning, but suj^ine Maharajah to misgovern 
the kingdom after the manner which has been the rule for so many 3 ’^ears past. The king- 
dom includes not only the far-famed ^Wale of Cashmere"" but the hill-districts of Jammu, 
Baltistan, and the Tibetan district of Ladiik (pp. 104, 109). The people, though Moslems, 
are mostly of Hindoo race, with a mixture of Tartar and'Tibetan elements, but the ruler is a 
Sikh prince, whoso father was allowed to purchase the sovereignty of the province from 
us for £750,000 sterling. Previous to falling into our hands it had experienced the 
yoke of many successive masters, until, finally, the fall of Runjeet Singh brought it to 
us by right of conquest. The Maharajah owes fealty to England, and pays yearly a tribute 
of shawls, shawl-goats, and one horse. Srinagar, the capital (p. 256), has been called the 
Venice of the East, from the fact of the Jhelum river on which it is built permeating almost 
every part of it. It is a picturesque pleasant town, and as Cashmere has of late years 
become the favourite holiday haunt of English officers, and even of English tourists, has 
been described and figured in a multitude of books.* The reports which reached the 
India Office during 1879—80 gave a forbidding picture of the condition of matters in 
the lovely valley. Famine raged, yet it is affirmed that food existed in abundance at 
Srinagar, and that had the supplies there been properly distributed no one need have 
suffered, instead of thousands dying of starvation. The Maharajah"s officials, it was said, 
laid their hands on all the supplies the Government obtained, and then retailed them to the 
famine-stricken people at exorbitant prices, or, as some accounts declared, stored them up in 
granaries so that the Mohammedan majority might be compelled to die of sheer want. In this 
nianner the Dogra officials gratified their greed, or their religious and piolitical antipathies. 

Wakefield: “ The Happy Valley ” (1879); Ince : “Handbook to Kashmir” (1877); Cunningham: “ Ladak ” 
(1854), Drew: “The Northern Barrier of India” (1874) ; A\Tieeler : “ Imperial Assemblage at Delhi ” (1878); “The 
Moral and Material Progress and Condition of India” (1874-84) ; Balfour : “ Cyclopajdia of India ” (3rd edition), etc. 





Till-; (.OUNTUIES OF TllK ^VOKLL' 


The ^Faliarnj;th’s arnbite.n i. to exteiid hi? king-.lon: m the direction ot lil>et, and by the 
c<n.|iir>t of Ladak, and tin- still move recent operations in the Gilg-it \ alley, some progress 
has lieeii inado in that din‘eti'>n, Itanhir-Singh, tlic ]>reseiit sovereign, is, like Scindia, a 
'■eneral in the Iji'ili-h arnn. lint li the hill ol* indietmeiit ^\hK‘h lias been piesented 
au’aiii't him he true, lii> geiu-raKliip had always hest remain oi a ]>nrely honorary 
’h></ rn)f ion. Ilo roviiic r,,r tin* <rr.'5 iter nart of the rear at Jammu, allowing the "N alley 


Tlir OOl'AL lUIOWAN IN Tlir I’Al.ACK OF nilUI. 


of ('aslimore, as in (mnur times, tt> he governed hy a deputy, to wliose misconduet is due the 

present condition of a eouutry endowed with every element of pi*os]>erity, hut possessing 
none of it. 


]Mi:mATisi;i) axd ^Iixop Ciiikis. 

All*. Aileliison'^' classes the tenures of the guaranteed chiefs into two great classes 
thes(‘ chiefs in llie adininistration of whose allairs the iuterferenee of the ioudal 

" “Tivati^s joi'i SumiaT Matin- to India, " .inoUd in MalK'Soi' : - N'ativr States.” p. 35i. 
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superior is excluded by the express terms of the g'uanintee_, and those chiefs whose 
suimuds contain no such stipulation. Among’ other reg’ulatioiis under which the latter 
come is that they are not to have the p:.>\ver of life and death. Tiiese mediatised chiefs 
must submit all trials for ^‘heinous offenees and all sentences of deaths traiis])()rtation, or 
imprisonment for life to the local oilicer of the British Government. To name all these 
mediatised and quashed tJetty kingdoms would be tedious, and not very })rolitable. In 



BUOrAL, VIEW TAKEN* lUOM JEHANCHIKAHAD. 


Central India and Malw^a there are, for example, Hajalts of Rutlam, Sillana, Alerajpore, 
Jhabua, Bukhtgurh, I'^arw’ar, Sheopore, and Khaugurh ; Th that is, lonls or 

hereditary landowners, of Piploda, Jaraasca, Naolana, Sheogurh. Dabri, Bichrod, Xarwar, 
S^'lgurhj Piplia, Naogong, Dutana, Ajraoda, Phulatia, Biloda, ^looltan, Kachi B.iroda, 
Baisola, or Dotra, Khaltoun, Bagw^garh Burra, Sillani and Buklitgurh Pithari^ Bagli, 
Karodia, Tonk, Patbarea, Singhana, Bai, Bag’ugarh, Kaytha, Khursi Jhalaria Pliungat, Agra 
Burkhera, Dubla Dhir, Duria Kheri, Kumalpore, Dtibla Ghosi, Kliursia, Jhalcra, and 
Kakurkheri; Chiefs of Punth Piploda, Sirsi, Chota Kusrawul, Dhungong, :\fnyne, Dhawra 
Kanjara, Bhoja Kheri, Basonda, iN^ursingarh, and Jabria Bliil; Raos of Kalukhera, Lurdia, 
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arnJ Iliraporo; of Xunkliora or Tirla, Kdlu Burkhera, or Sorepore, Mota 

Burkhcra, Kali liauri, Jkirudpoora, Janiiiiaj or Dakir, Kaj^i^urli, and Ghurri^ or Bliysa Kheri; 
a T/'f’vis o/‘ Juinti, wliose revenue is about HIM) j)er annum; a Dewan of Khilchipore, who 
for the of ruling a population of d5,0l>l) pays tribute to Seiudia; and a JugUlrdar 

of Sutatea, wlio leases twelve villages from the llawut of Kajgurli. Now, though these 
rulers are styled petty — and many of them are so — yet were it not for the fact that 
they are feudatories of other princes who have already been named, their territories 
are in some cases much larger than those of the semi-independent sovereigns. How- 
ever, there are, in addition, Nawabs of Kurwai and !Maliomedgurh, and a Chief of Basonda, 

who are directly dependent on the British Government. Did space admit of this, a 

curious chapter might he written on the endlessly varied tenure by which, under the Indian 
feudal system, these numerous lords hold their sovereignties. The}' enable India to be 
governed more cheaply than would otherwise be possible ; but cheapness, it is needless to 
say, is purchased, according to our way of Ibinking, at the cost of justice to the people. 

\et that is jierliaps a sentimental grievance, for certainly the villages far in the central 

region of India seem happy enough, ond ])robably get along more pleasantly with the 
simple patriarchal system of ancient India than under the more complex and costly regime 
of the Britisli Government. In Bundelkhund there arc twenty-four chiefs — whom we 
need not name — who hold tlieir States as vassals and dependants of the English Govern- 
ment. In A\ eslern India there are nine Satura Jaghirdars, whose possessions have been 
guaranteed by the English Government; two chiefs, descended from old Abyssinian 
adventurers ; and four other States under various administrations. In the Giijerat 
Peninsula, or Kattywar — which contains 21,000 square miles — there were in former days 137 
chiols tributary to the Peishwa, and 111 to the Gaikwar. Nowadays, though the Gaikwar 
still letaiiis his tribute, it is collected by the Britisli olRcials, and with the Peishwa^s, which was 
ceded to England over sixty years ago, amounts to 1,181,110 rupees; and the gross income of 
the chiefs may be set down at 100,000,000 rupees, collected from 1,175,G85 people, though, 
as no legular census has been taken of these native States, all such estimates must be 
consideied only ]>rovisional guesses. In Bnhlunporc Agencg are eleven States — four 

Mohammedan and seven Hindoo — containing a population of 321,015 people, and gross revenues 
of 01-0,000 rupees per annum. In the Mahikanta States, with an area of 4,000 miles, and a 
population of 311,010, tliere are, in addition to the Kajalis of Idar aud Ahmedmiggur, a number 
of semi-inde])ondent chiefs, mainly noted as freebooters, and whose engagements with us consist 
for the most part in more or loss fragile promises not to steal. In the Rewa Kanta States 
there are a number of little i)lundering proi>rietors, but there are only six vulei'S of auy 
consequence; and, with the exception of three, all of them arc tributaries of the Gaikwar. 


Southern and Eastern India. 


In this part of the 
truest ally of the English, 


empire tlie 
but amonir a 

O 


‘^Tondiman Ilajah who rules Piulukotta is the 
number of smaller subordinate States there are in 


* Tho IShmnia ia a fomlal Ior,l who is ho,in,l to protect tvavollei-s and the villa^ros ho has chargo of from 
robbers, and is hablo to tho payment of pecuniary indenmilication to suil'erors from crime within his limits! 
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this country the Jaghirdar o£ Bangnpali and the Rajah of Cananore, who^ in addition to 
his territory now mentioned, holds the Southern Laccadive Islands (p. 170). 

In Eastern India the Rajah of Hill Tipperali, though never subjected to the INIogul, 
receives his investiture from the ]\Ioguhs successoi's. The Kasaa Hill States are twenty- 
five in number, but with the exception of five, uhich are semi-independent, they are 
virtually under the closest subordination to the English Government. In Chota Nagpore, 
Orissa, Munipore, and Koch Bahar there are a number of small potentates, who exorcise 
more or less absolute sovereignt}'" within their own bounds. 


North-Western India. 


% 

The Nawah of Rampore governs 300,2d;i pco 2 >le, but the Rajah of Benares is only 
a nominal chief of the holy city; his authority merely extends over a patrimonial estate 
of little value, while his revenue consists of the excess above the fixed tribute. The 
Gurwhal Rajah rules over 200,000 people, while the Shapoora Rajah holds his territory 
under the British Government, and the Rana of Oodcypm’e as joint suzerains. The Cis-Sutlej 
chiefs of a minor character are eight in number, and in the Delhi territory there are 
three Mohammedan Nawabs. The Hill States comprise a number of small chiefs. Rajahs, 
Ranas, and Thakurs, who hold their power on various tenures, but with scarcely an 
exception they are under bonds to render feudal service to Britain; the Rajah of Bhooj, for 
example, being bound, ^^in case of war, to join the British in person, with all his 
retainers, and to construct roads four yards broad in his territory, Altogether, accord- 
ing to the estimate made by Colonel jMalloson, the native chiefs command collectively 
5,252 guns, 9,390 trained artillerymen, 61,172 cavalry, and 211,063 foot-soldiers — a 
torce too large to be entrusted in the hands of princes on whose fidelity we do not 
always rely, and indeed have no right to count. 


Foreign Settlements in India. 

In the necessarily condensed sketches which we have given it will be seen that, 
though the greater pai*t of India is ours, de jure or de facto, there are a number of 
native princes who exercise more or less independent sovereignty, maintain mimic armies, 
and in their distant capitals keep up all the outward state of kings, though in reality 
only , the semblance remains to them. But there are other powers who still hold slices of 
India, remnants of the greater territory they once ruled when the English merchants Avere 
only begging in a humble way for a little hit of ground on which to build a factory. 

Portugal was the first of the European nations to carry its commerce to India, 
but by the middle of the eighteenth century the Lusitanian possessions had dwindled 
down to very insignificant proportions, and nowadays the Viceroy of Dom Louis reigns 
over a territory only forty miles long and twenty broad. Panjim, or New Goa, is the seat of 
government; and if a huge palace overlooking a fine harbour could make Portugal an 

* Mitlleson: ‘‘Native States,” p. 381. 
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Iiuliiin power, she ouLi’lit shll to liuM liorsi'lf n:> of some ooiisoqnonoo in lIim1o;;tnn. 
OKI Gn:i, wliicli w;is in tlie MitKlle Ai^'os a ‘^uloinlitl oitv, swai'ininu* witli vieh inoivl;ant> 
and advent iiroiN, and Iroin wliieh, as from a centre, Clivislianitv spread tlirongli tlie 
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surroundini^ country^ is nowadays little l»ettei‘ than a heap of ruins, whose splendid 
fragments are hL'ing gradually removed to huild up the city of New (uia, which has 
now taken away most of its trade also. Goa, however, still attracts vi>it(»rs, for here, 
tow^ering' above the deserted streets, is a noble cathedral, and a church which contains 
the shrine of Francis Xavier, the “ Apostle of the East,'" and the ruined monasteries 
and inquisition wdiich in former days aided in securing hy terror what had ht'on won by 
love. Portin>*uese iniluence will long remain in India. The church of Xavier still 


remains; and the traveller who passes through Southern India will olden notice large 
Christian villages under the palm-trees, and the white chaiiels whicli were l>vnlt hy this 
devoted missionary. But monasteries, churches, palaces, and unused public buildings are 
about the only remnants of Portugal's former greatness which remain. Din has also fallen 
into the general decay, though Daman, with its ducks and ship-yanls, still keeps iq> a 
semblance of life. 

The Dutch for a time threatened to be the greatest commercial power in India ; but 
by the beo-innino* of this century their dav w'as over, and now they own not a rood 
of land in the empire, in which at one time Surat, Balasorc, and Chinsura rivalled 

Calcutta, Bombay, and ^Madras. 

The Danes, who were also among* the pioneers of European trade in the East, 

retired from the struggle in 1 Sdo, when Serampore and Traiupiebar passed into the 
hands of the East India Company, in exchang’e for a g'oodly sum of money, which to 
Denmark was then of more value than the burdensome honour ol being a petty Eastern 
Xjower. 

The Erench came last to the East, but they lu-oved the most formidable of our 
rivals.* In 174-0 the most 2 )owerful European in India was ^1. Duplelx, Governor of 
the French possessions. But twenty years later Gallic iniluence was on the wane; and 
nowadays Pondicherry, Chandernagore, Malie, Karikal, and \anaon on the Orissa coast 
are the only remains of the empire which the genius of Daily and Duploix had all but 
established in the East, and of these Pondicherry alone retains anything like its ancient 
importance. With the surrounding country, it covers &ome 11-3 square miles, in which 
live a population of 157,000 souls. Its well-built streets, sliady boulevards, and 

peculiarly French-looking buildings give the town a pleasant aiipearance; hut it has no 
harbour, and its trade is fast declining. Chandernagore, seventeen miles from C’aleiitta, 
has also seen its best days. The Ilooghly, which once bore the largest vessels tliither, 
now Hows in shallow volume past its lonely quays and grass-grown streets. These 

settlements, like the others w^e have mentioned, are, with one exception — namely, ?ilah^, 
on the Malabar coast — situated on the coasts of the Bay of Bengal. AltogetliLr the 
French claim, according to the latest accounts, to govern 275,000 people in India, 

while the Portuguese sw'ay extends over betw^een 400.000 and 500,000 people, of whom 
only a small portion are either Portuguese or Eurasians- The same is, of course, also 
■true of the French, and, to a smaller extent, of the English settlements m India. The 
European goes to the East not to make it his home. He considers himself only a sojourner, 
to return w^heuce he came after he has acquired sufficient wealth to enable him to pass 
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* Malieson : “History of the French in India” (1873) 
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the rest of his (hivs far from the land in which he won it. Hence India is not — and, in 
Jill likelihood, never will be— a colony of Great Britain, but only a black empire dotted 
with the encampments of her adventurous children. 


CHAPTER XI. 


India : Its Commeiicial Condition. 

From (he earliest period the rumoured wealth of Ilindostan must have stimulated the trading 
avarice of the civilised world. Its natural riches are great, though the splendour of its 
palaces and princes raise false ideas regarding the actual wealth of its people. After the 
European nations reached it, there was a rivalry among them as to who should profit most 
by the new mine opened up. For a time Portugal had the lead; but after the establishment 
of the East India Company in IGOO England obtained that supremacy which she ever after 
maintained. '^The Company"" was, at first, merely an association of merchants having, as was 
tlie fashion in those days, the monopoly of trade with the Indies; "" but in time the necessity 
of defending its commercial establishments from native enemies and foreign rivals forced it 
to muster armies, and, from being on its defence, to act on the aggressive, until “ John 
Company"" became a greater conqueror than even “John Bull,"" and in due time found 
itself with the government of an extensive and ever-increasing empire on its hands. The 
commercial and the political functions of ‘Hhe Company"" did not at all times dovetail into 
one another ; and, as history relates, the desire of gain often compelled the military officials 
or the merchants to commit acts which no necessity could justify. Up to the year 1836 the 
Comi)any had tlie exclusive right of not only governing, hut trading with, the country. At 
an earlier date, a Board of Control liad been instituted, iu the interest of good government 
to the people of India; but until the country was opened up to trade, ^^tbe Company"" were 
still lords 2 '*ni‘aniount, as, indeed, commercially they continued to be until the country in 1858 
2 )assed from tlieir hands into that of the Imperial Government, for whom ^'the Company'" 
were understood to hold it in trust. The Company, in the old days, when the pagoda 
tree"" was shaken so successfully by the “factors"" and “writora"" who, at the cost of 
a diseased liver and a few years of discomfort, returned with gold mohui's and 
ruj)ees the amount of which gossip did not require to exaggerate, was managed 
according to two distinct systems — “ by covenanted servants, who received regular pay, 
and invested the money entrusted to them without making any private profit; and by 
unsalaried agents, who contracted to supply goods at a certain rate, and might make 
what they could by the bargain."" The first class bore the titles of residents, senior 
merchants, junior merchants, factors, and sub-faetora. Their jirsts were the most 
lucrative ones in the service, and attracted the host men. The mere task of governing 

the people of India was made over to “ the hoys of the service,"" who had on occasion 

« * 

to drop the pen and seize the sword.* But iu 185S even the semblance of the com- 

• Iluntor : “ Annals of limnl ji. R IO. To this charming work tho rrador is ivferrod for ft mort 

complete account of old East Indian life. 
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mereial life of the old Company passed away, and India is now open to any one who 
chooses to seek his fortune there. Of course, the ofheials are still the chief people 
in the country. The old feeling has not altogether disappeared, and the '‘^competition 
wallah-’" is apt to look on the tea-idanter in the hills as an “interloper,"" while the 
ancient officials, trained at the old East India Company"s College at llaileybury^ are 
not even yet reconciled to the influx of youths with whom the not altogether infalliljle 
test of competitive examination has officered the civil service of the country. 


Exports and Imports. 

India has commercial capabilities 2 ')er£ectly unrivalled. It has many climates, and, 
as we have seen, is capable of growing the products of almost any country. Its 

people are essentially agriculturists — two-thirds of them being engaged in cultivating the 
soil — and whenever any political commotion in the rest of the world has stopped the 
supply of some particular product, India has been found quite caimble of meeting 
the fresh demand. During the Russian wav the manufacturers of Europe and America 
turned to it for the hemp which no longer reached them from the Baltic, and 

when the American war caused a cotton famine in Europe, the Indian cultivator 
grew wealthy. Since Euroi^ean enterprise has developed the cultivation of particular 
products, the “'course of trade"" has been somewhat altered. Eor instance, as 
Sir W. Andrews points out, the extended growth of cotton in AYest India, and of coffee 

in the Malabar Coast Districts, has necessitated the importation of grain and sugar 

from Bengal to supply the wants of the people of those districts. The home trade of 
India is estimated at about £25,000,000 per annum, and employs coasting vessels to the 
number of about 15,000. It also includes the carrying of the products of one district 
to another, and the bartering of their commodities. Its foreign trade is chieHy with Great 
Britain and China. In 1886 — which year may be taken as a fairly average one — the 
imports of merchandise amounted to £51,811,580, and the exports to £83,827,840, and 
the trade is g'radually increasing. It may be added that the importation of gold and 
silver shows that in forty years about £300,000,000 of these metals in coin and bullion 
have been absorbed by the country over what has been exported, so that its riches 
must in some way be augmenting. This is, however, a fluctuating item in the com- 
mercial estimate of India, and the depreciation of silver during recent years has been a 
still more disturbing factor in the trade intercourse between Asia and Europe. Raw cotton 

O 

was exported during the height of the American Civil AA ar to the amount of £o7,500,000 
sterling, though hy the year 1869 the export had fallen to the value of nearly £18,500,000 
sterling. Of late it has still more dropped off, but it is yet sent abroad to the value of 
nearly £11,000,000. From time immemorial, cotton- weaving has been one of the staples of 
India. The beautiful gossamer muslins of Dacca, and the calicoes of Southern India, 
'vero famous all over the civilised world w'hen the products of the looms of Europe 
were but rude imitations of them. In the early days of Indian trade, it w'as these 
manufactures, and not the raw material, which was sent across the seas. In every villagi- 
the weaver pursued his labours, and under the walls of the Residencies w^eaving 
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however, taking place. India, we have seen, is again beginning to mainifacture cotton goods 
bv steam machinery, is fonnd/^ says a recent writer, “that the supple fingers, quick 

intelligence, and patient habits o£ the native ot India make them the best ot mill hands; 
and blaring in mind the cheapness of their labour as compared with that of Eur.,peans, 

and the fact that the raw material is 
at hand, and that there is a ready sale 
for the goods when made, it is evident 
this comparatively new industry, or more 
properly speaking old industry revived in 
a new form, must rapidly grow; and it is 
well we should be prepared for its com- 
peting with our home manufactures, not 
only in the Indian markets, but else- 
where.^'’ The misery of India is greatly 
due to its being a country of small 
farmers, who cultivate little more than 
can supply their wants of the year, and 
who are therefore always in imminent 
dang*er of famine when a bad season 
overtakes them. They have not and can- 
not have any reserve. The establishment 
of a large manufacturing population will 
to a great extent render the country 
independent of drought, and the failure 
of the earth in consequence to yield its 
increase. Next to cotton, come jute, 
rice, flax, and linseed, tea, untanned 
hides, grain, coffee, opium, timber, in- 
digo, saltpetre, tobacco, seeds, shellac, 
gums, oils, wool, cocoa-nut and cocoa- 
nut fibre, and shawls as articles of 
export ; and now that the country is 
intersected by 13,000 miles of railway, 
under a proper system, there seems 
nothing to prevent India prospering far 

beyond its wont, and finally extricating itself from that financial Slough of De^^pond into 
which it rapidly smk ever since the cheap paternal government of the East India 
Company was superseded by the juster but more costly one of the Crown. 


THE onVM POri’Y (Pujxu-fj- aoimojcviun) 


Revende, etc. 


The Indian budget is always a sore subject 
sible for the estimates to be so framed that a 


with financiers, and since it has proved pos- 
mistake of four mill’ons sterling is capable 
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of buinj^ mack* in them, conlulenec iias not increased in the manner iu wliieli the public 
accounts of Hindustan are kept. However, to take the li.i»‘ures as we find tlieni, the 
ivvenue in ISSo-d was t7 1 , 1 ti I-, 1 117 anti tiie exjienditure £77,205,923; so that to meet 
this deficit of £2,8t)],72(J mure taxes must be imposed or tlie cost of governing must be 
lai-o'cly diminished. Of the dillerent ])arts of India, Bengal, the regions directly inider the 
(iovernor-Oenera], and ]3ombay pay by far the greatest part, and of the three main sources 
of income — the land-tax, opium, and salt — the first yields over £22,500,000, the second more 
than tS,l) 12jtt0lb and flic tliird, which has lieen recently raised, about £0,315,000. Before 
the ]\Iutin\' the land-tax y ielded fully onc-half of ‘Mhe Conn>any^s revenue, and it still 
supplies two-fifths of the funds to defray tlie ever-increasing expenses of the CJovernmcnt, and 
the numerous forms in which it is exacted constitute one of the most complicated depart- 
ments of the Indian l^ublicist^s studies.'^ rublic works, railways, and canals, produce over 
L 1 l-,f)00,000 gross I'l'ofit yearly. 

The popj)y cultivation (p. 201) is a (iovernment monopoly. In Bengal it can only be 
grown in order to sell the juice which exinles from its incised pods to the Government 
nflicials, by whom it is sent to the factories at Batna and (Jhazepore, where it is made 
uj> into the c<tmmercial form, and despatched to Calcutta to be sold to the merchants by 
auction. In ^Madras the l>oppy is not cultivated, and in Bombay the revenue is derived 
from that made from the ]>lant grown in the native States cT !Malwa and Guzerat. 

The Indian army is the heaviest item in the Indian expenditure. In 1SS7 there 
Avere upwards of 71,000 l'hiro]>ean soldiers in the country, in addition to 135,000 native 
sepoys, the whole maintained at a cost not much \iuder £20,10(t,000. There is now no 
s[)ecial Indian navy, the war-ships on the coast being lliose of the Uoval Navy. The 
Indian national dclit amonnts to over £ 1 t)7,n()0 (100, if all the outstanding obligations 
of the Government are to he included, and as we write a fresh loan — now becoming a 
financial regular — is nnmumced. The coin circulating in the countrv is chieliv silver. 

O % V 

I here was coined in the year l^SO £^1^.301 worth t>f copper, but tlie gtdil circulating 
medium is comparatively small, not so much as £l,5tH) liaving been coined in though 

liicre arc also over £15,00ff,000 of paper notes in circulation. 

Such is a brief sketch of the great empire which was won for us bv the valour, 

the diplomacy, and — justice cannot denv — oocasionallv hv tlio knaverv of our ancestoi's. 

Ifs rule is one of the heaviest responsil>ilities whieli have fallen to the lot of the 

iaiglishmen of this age. It is no liglit task to govern it to-dav : the dutv will 

* ^ % « 

piove no easier as time passes away, and unless the future becomes pleasanter than 
it seems at present likely to be, only an optimist can look forward to (he twentieth 
century with a liglit heiU’t. These are, however, speculations outside tlie limits of a work 
such ,is this. 0 deal with lacts alone, and even did space admit of a discussion of 
the })ios])cc(s of India, its government and jiolity, it would be mauifostlv improiier to 

Cai-n.-v; “ Xo(rs on tin- L ui.l Trnuivs iuxd K, v, nuo Ass.-ssiuonts ot T'i.ih v liuiia ” ; tlrant-PidV : 

XoU-sofan In.ban Jounu-y " (lS7r.); K.yr: - Tlu- A.lmlin>tr;i(i„n ut' tho E:i>t Imlia Company'’ ^iSoo) ; Smith: 

I no (.oogiaj.liy of P.nti.sli lM<lia. iV.litii al an l IMiysi.-al " (ISSJV Prh har.l: “ Uvitish Kulo in D.v.li:' ‘hvm ISoJ-lSGS” 

(Hu!)); lioutl.Ml-r; “ Kn-Ilsl, :mi.1 X.U I v,- ( in In.lia" (IST-'O; Chumh-r Dutt : “Imlia. Eist ami 'V.s.r.C* 

( Sao) ; Jluntor: “Tim Indian Empiic” USSOj; CuUun : "India" ; liiidwood : “ Jndu>tvial Alts of India” 
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occupy our pages with the consideration of questions so debatable and so debated, 
and around which parties and ixartisans are ever surging in the wearv war of words. 
A more interesting topic would be the social life — not of the natives of India, for this 
we have briefly considered elsewhere — but of the European Colonies, or ratlier encampments, 
in that country. This would, however, occu]>y more space than we can bestow,"^ while the 
railways, telegraphs, canals, tanks, and other institutions of the country must rest Avith the 
brief notice they have already casually received in our ra 2 >id passage over the Empire. We 
noAv visit tlie border lands of India, and from them travel across Asia throim-h the 

O 

countries which have not been already noticed on our journey eastward. 


CHAPTER XII. 

India : Its Xeighbours. 

On the outskirts of India lie a number of States which have not yet fallen actually under 
the control of Calcutta, though, as we shall see, year by year the power of their 
rulers is decaying, and in time, even without any desire on our part, the sub-Ilimalayan 
and neighbouring States will either become part and parcel of the great Empire in their 
immediate vicinity, or slide into a condition very similar to that of Cashmere and 
Hyderabad. Meantime, however, they are independent, and it is evident that so long as 
they continue unaggressive it is for our interest that they should continue “sovereign 
powers. A nest of hornets may be unpleasant, even when the huuA of the insects is only 
heard at a distance, and Avithout it presaging any immediate annoyance ; a prudent man 
would, howcA'er, prefer not to transfer the colony into his back garden. 


Nepaul. 


For 500 miles along the base of the Himalayas overlooking Rohilcund, Oudh, and 
Northern Bengal, lies the kingdom of Nepaul, or Nepal, peopled mainly by a race of Tibetan 
origin^ though mixed Avith them are Chinese, Hindoo, and other elements. The scenery 
of the country is fine — fertile A'alleys Avith snowy mountains, “ an Indian Switzerland 
without its lakes. In the VcallcA's most of the inhabitants d\A'elI, and by the banks 
of the Gogra, Gunduck, and Coosy, which are tributaries of the Ganges, are fairly 
cultivated tracts of land. Khatmandoo, the capital, is situated on tlie banks of 
a small stream ; its population has been estimated to number 50,000, but as the 


* Muri-ay’s “Handbooks” of Bomb:iA' and Madras: “Life in the iJIofussii;’ by an ex-Bengal Civilian; 
“Sleepy Sketches from Bombay;” “Rural Life in Bengal;” Sterndale : “Camp Life on the Soptum Range;” 
Mallcson: “Recreations of an Indian Official;” Tnglis (“Maori”); “Sport and 'Work on the Nepaul Frontier;” 
‘■The Travels of Sir Ali Babi, K.C.B.” (Abcrigh— Maekay) ; MacLeod’s “ Reep at India;” Yule: “ Hobson 
Jobson (for Anglo-Indian vcmacular) ; Papers bv Sir AVilliam Hunter in J^rfi-sers ^lagazlnCj December, 1879, &c. 
&c., in addition to the profuse crop of Anglo-Indian novels for local colouring. 
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K, ,o ..n,.r the cu.nU-y is the Bnt,sh Ue.ulent at the Rajah’s 

,,e ,..r"late.n .,f the -apUal an.l cmafy ean only be jessed at. Ihe 

\h.,,anho. have a ,a-e,|.alae against ns, and not unreasonably. harly ni tins centu.) 

ivH.lent lived ,n Khatn.andoo, hut the eneroach.nent ot the monntauieeis on 

|-,,,,'irtern,orv reMill d in a war whieh compelled the (ihoorka Llovernment to cede 

,y „,e,r '.ernto,, and in other ways aeknowledge the English them snper.ors. 

niiniv wars Sir Jnn- ilalia.liir, wli.> waH iioinuiallv Piaine Minister, in icuhty 

e..untrv. 'I'his lieree adventurer had the o„od sense to know that the 

H,..tid. were the' ,n..st powertul ra.-e n, India, and whatever might have been Ins 

|,iivate opinion he took good care to act on his public 
- llfiice, win'll tlie Mutiny Lroke out he sided 

with us, and <‘vrr aider was n-warded with hroad ribbons 
;,n.l ..tln-r di-nit ies, i.n-ludin- the la oia ietorshii) of eertaiii 
t'i.re.-'t lainls on the borders o\‘ Oudh. Ills brother, who 
-iieeeeded him, was murdeied in l^^o. lie in his turn was 

Miceeede.l by Dir Shumsheer, but if the report that tlie 

« 

Kajah iwho is a miinu) inelines to reeognise the Emperor 
(.f C’hina as his suzerain l»e true,* ministerial wisdom is 
not ln'reditary in Khatmandoo. Xepaul is not naturally a 
rit-h rmmtrv, thou-h nearly as lar-e as En-land, and the 
isolated eharaeter of Its valleys has made the tribes 
livin— in them almost indei'endeiit of eaeh other. It 
has, hnwi'ver, the most varied of ellmates, and is ca]>ablc 
of prodnein— the most varied i>f erops. limbei, lico, 
-in-('r, ami lioney, ali>n- with hides, eopi>er, iron, ami 
brass nleusii.<, form 1he-r-hlef materials of trade; hut Nei>aul is as yet a ]>raetically unopened 
rminfrv, our infonnatimi in re-anl to it hein- fra-mentarv and often very imporleet.t 



'lu .irsf; |[AH.\iiri 5 . 


Sikkim .\ni> Biioiax. 

Sikkim is a little State whi<'h divides Xei»aul from Hhotan. Its c-hief has eloso relations 
w ill) the Mu-li^h ( idvi-nunenl , sinee his territory in the d'ista \ alley is under a British 
-uaranlee. and his ili>triel of l>arjeelln- is Brltish-o'i>venu'd in return tor an annuit} 
..r a few hnndretl ]ionnds.J: Bhotan, oast of Sikkim, and north of the A alley of 
Assam, is a liltle-known re-ion, its people, like those (*f the two Slates already named, 
hein- Buddhists, ruled by a Del) Rajah, or tem])oral soverei-u, ami a Dhar.na Rajah, or 
spiritual rider, and the country is overrun by idle jirlests, who lilniulor the wretched 
eultivators of the little whieh tlu‘v raist*. The physical leatures of the re-ion are, 

* III tlir iniilillo r)f l;i>i ccuturv llir invMsi«m of Titict t'V tho (Ho'ioka'' Inouirbt on them tbo vons^oance ot 
I'liiria, an l, it is s.aid, foicnl llu' Rajali (o reco^niso tlio >u|>vt'mai’y of I'okin, a rt‘COu:nitioii still kept up by rtii 
Hinkass)' S' nt •‘\i ry ti\r‘ vi’irs to tli*' Fnijn i or’s t'omt. 

+ llrul^son: “'I’radr of Ncpaol” (lua-oi.ls of lu iigal, No. XXVII.), ^'cc. 

J Hooker: "Himalayan .Inmnals’’ (IS.V;). 
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(li-^ipnlr.l in mi.l-air, luul lik,' a j-t of steam from koilimr water. ]Nratcvially, 

the Blmtanrse are a fine peoj)lCj tliong'Ii dirty in their habits and persons. Their food 
('oiHists of meat, ehiefly pork, liee, turnips, barley meal, and tea, ^vith cZ/ouf/ distilled 

from barlev and mullet, and mtirira, a beer maile from fermented mullet. But thouo-h the 

% 

a'''rieulturisfs are industrious, the unsettled state of their country and the insecurity of 
properl V i>aralyse their efforts. In istif the i>opulation was reckoned at only 20,000, or 
about one 1o each sfiuarc mile. Allowini;-, however, that this estimate is under the truth, 
as wc believe it is, it is evident that the country is scarcely i>eopled, and it is ecpially 
certain tliat the inliahitaiits are jtoor and o])pressed. 

applies with espial truth in tlie ])resent day : ‘'Nothin^’,'' he said, “ that a Bhotancse possesses 
is iiis own; he is at all times liable to lose it if it attracts the cupidity of any one more 
powerful than himself, d'lic lower classes, whether vdla^^’crs or puhhe servants, are little 
hetter than the slaves of hig'lier ollicials. In re;,mrd to them no rig'hts of property are 
recognised, and thev have at once to surrender anything that is demanded of them, ihcre 

never wa-;, 1 fane\', a countrv in whieli the doctrine of ' might is right ^ formed more 

y ,7 ^ 

eoinjiletelv liie whole and sole law and custom of the land than it does in Bhotan. 
No ollieial la'eeivos a salary ; he has certain districts made over to him, and he may 
got what lie can (uit of them; a certain portion of his gains he is compelled to send 

to the ])arhar, and the more he extorts and the more he sends to his suiierior the 
longer liis tenure of oflieo is likelv to he.^^ Captain Pemberton declares that in all 
his experience of the Indian frontier he never met with a race so degr.uled as the 

I^diotanese, the degradation being the result, he eonsideis, of a system which eliminates 
from the man all that is human, and leaves l)ehind only what he shares in common 
with the beast. The land is in many places fertile and capahle of yielding varieil 
crops. Put as the taxes increase in jiroportion to the amount of soil cultivated, the 
liliotanose fries not to increase the extent of his terrace farm on the hill-side, but 
to make it \ ield twice as mueb as the otlieials estimate it eai'able of yielding, and of 
course of being taxed for. The forests supply, among other trees, hooch, ash, yow, birch, 
maple, and cypress, while at dilTerent elevations on the mountains are found fa's, ]nncs, 
oaks, and rhodochmdrons. Tiie cinnamon tree alsi) grows wihl, hut it is not aj>plied to 
any (‘Coiiomie purpose. Tigers, leo]>ards, with deer, elephants in great numbers, rhino- 
ceroses, l>(‘ais, ]>]ieasants, jungle fowls, and otlicr game animals are found, and Bhotan 
lias tile dislinetion of nurturing a kind of horse jieeullar to it. This is the TiunjoUy so 
called Irom inang a native of d’angastan, the Indian name for the eidleetion of mountain 
Slates which wc have heeii desriihing. Tlu' mannfaetuiX'S cd’ the country arc poor, 
and nearly all intended for lioine eonsuinjit ion, little trade being carried on between 
Bhotan and neiglil)onnng countries. Tin* climate is very varied aiul trving. Owing to 
the irregiifu' siirlace ol the country, dilVereiit parts experience widely dissimilar tempera- 
tures at the same moment. Ihinaklia is tlie winter ri'slileneo of the Uajabs, and though at 
that season llie inhalntants are ollen alraul of exposing themselves to the soorching suns, 
the people ol: (ihassa are heing chilled hy the rigour of perpetual frosts. Torrents 

of lain visit smno parts, and lenihle storms often devastate the countrv fm' 
near. iavsisudon Is the capita!, and here, tlunigli the rains arc froi}uent, they aro 
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moderate in comparison with those of other parts of the country^ and at worst are con- 
sidered mild hy those familiar with the troi)icaI dolug'cs endured by the inhabitants of 
Lower Bengal. AVith the Bhutanese we have comparatively little di])lomat!o intercourse. 
In early times they had to be frequently chastised for their raids into our territory^ 
but up to the date of the conquest of Assam they gave little trouble. In I'^OO, 
however^ they made inroads into the Dewars, or tracts of low land lying at the foot 

of the mountain passes^ jdundcring’, murdering, and carrying into captivity many Ib'itish 
subjects. Remonstrance proving of no avail, the envoy sent being even treated with 

gross insults, and compelled by threats of death to sign a treaty giving over much 

dispxded territory, and making other concessions to IBiotan, a war ensued, whieh ended 
in the Bhotanese surrendering much territory and liberating the kidnapped British subjects. 
Since that date the two Rajahs have behaved reasonably well, and as their revenue con- 
sisted for the most part in the taxes levied on the annexed territory, they receive an 

annual subsidy from the Indian Government, of which, to all intents and purposes, thej 
are suzerains. 


To the east of Bhutan, and in the highlands round the north-east frontier of Assam, 
are a number of wild, lawless tribes of whom we know very little, except that they have 
more than once proved troublesome to us. They are descendants of the lartar conquerors 
of that part of India, and were never subjugated by the Great Alogul. though many 
of them are in religion either Hindoos or Mohammedans, yet the mnjorit}" aic still 

O - 

Pagans, inhabiting rude huts erected on scaffclds, in the most inaccessilde depths of 
the jangle which covers their native hills. These Ahors, Dutlas, Alishmis, Singphos, 
Kamptis, and so forth (p, 22G) arc prone to raid across the border, but by the com- 
bined aid of a little money and a great deal of firmness thc}'' aie kept in toloi.iljlc 
subjection, though every now and again, as the Indian news] apers inform the outside 
world, our troops have to tench them the sharp lesson which has been often learned 

by the other races of Hindostan. 


BiU-OOCIHSTAN. 

The Beloochees and Afghans inhabit that portion of the gieat Belgian Plateau 
tuns in the shape of mountains, Avith bare sterile oeserts, and naiiow \allc\s and ^ ^ , 

west and south from the Hindoo Koosh Range. Tlie country is poor and ^ 

yielding,^^ as the people declare themselves, ^Aiothing hut men and stoiiLb. 
latter are for the most part devoid of metals or other materials of value, while le 

former, as unhappily we know to our cost, are brave, iu spi^e of theii i„ ' j 

suspicion, and fanatical hatred of Europeans, who in their eyes are endowei wit i 

tbe double objectionability of being at once foreigners and Christians. legion 

bas, however, a political ' importance entirely out of proportion to its fertility an 
economic resources. It is, with the exception of the road to Caudahar, and the pat s 
constructed for the passage of our invading armies in Afghanistan, piacticall> vilhout 
highways deserving the ”name, but its position between the two great Asiatic powers 
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— Puilain ai -! Ru?;>ia — both cf whom are year liy year aFproaeliing* closer to each 
"tie r, rrialrr- it a t<aritor\' not likely to hi‘ less ea^^’orly eont'*steil lur as years roll past. 
'I'll-- li-laii I’a-' t" tpirtfa in H ‘lo.>(.hi''tan — now actuallv llritisli i^r'-uiuK the Khan of 
l\i-l it, wh'> n"iniiia]l\' O'-vians tla* <-ountr\’, havino* rialeit to the J.,iiLi'hs’h the rli^'ht of 
arris iiiiiiL;’ that ]'i— ; — aii-l tin* K’lvh -r, which is tlie hio-liway to Pahul, and is likely to 
r'-iiiain Ihilish Iniit-'rx’, have lu-cn with jn<tn-c styleil the noiili-we.-'lcrn o;ites of India. 

HcI'K'chi'Ian IS a tcrnlorv lai'Li'cr than (Jroat Ih'itain. and i< lor the most j>art a 
'aihly j'lat'-au, nnwatcre<l hv I'-^ailar rua-rs, thonuh traversed hy torrents dnrino- the 
riin\' season, eneln>c(I between laie-es ni‘ inoontaihs, whieh <»n I'li.’ side mark the lioundarv 
■>\ Siii'ili, aii'l on the other (Ic.-eend in ]»:i-ti*ral teriae<‘S to the low-lynio- district of 
M<-krau, h\' the shores of the Arabian Sea. 'I'lius while the upper reo-nais of Ih-hniehistaii 



im. liOl.AN l-A'-''. 


aiv eoiii an-1 nninhaliitahle in the winter and hot in the summer, .Mekran is for some 
iiioiillis in the yoar one ol the most fnrnaee-like parts of the whole world. The C’uteh- 
(inndava, in the nor(h-i-asl^ is, Inawever, a fertile and jileasant di>triet; hut thouo-h the 
(■'•ast i‘\tends ior (H>tl miles, there is no ifood harlpour in its whole extent, the r»KuUleads of 
S-nimeam-e Pay, ll-nnara, and (Iwadur heino- about the best hoKlino- o-i-^anuls aloin> 
till- shores ol‘ the Arabian ^Sea. 'I'lie eounlry cannot, however, he eharaelerlsed as an 
c\ti-mnely poor uiie. C-pU, sil\er, lead, antimony, iron, tin, and various other metals 
and mineral substances are fonn 1 in more or less ahundanee. and althouo-h most of the 
land is stony, tlie Province ol (’uleh-( i iin lava, if proj>erlv cultivated, is alone eai'altle of 
rearino- all the o-r.ain retpiired by the population. Put there are few parts of Pelooehistan 
which do md yield some eroj's. Of the numerous Indian cereals there is raiseil a sulll- 
cieiiey, veo- -table.- are ahnndant, and the gardens of Kelat, the capital, prodnee a I'rofusion 
oi temjuaate and siih-tropieal Irnit-, .ami the Pelooehistan imho'o m reporte*.! to he superior 
t" that ol ih-iiL^al. (’oMon and ma'hh'r are o-rewn, and in the hot reu'ion of Mekran 
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the date ciuture is an important industry. Kr-lat is a town of about d^jTOO houseSj reared 
on the edg'e of a [dain some OjOit) feet above the sea. Tiie houses are mostly built of 
sun-dried briek^ or of wood plastered over with mud. The walls and bastions are also of 
mudj and though sullieient to defend it against an uia-ising- of the native triijeSj would 

be valueless ao^auist artillers’ })lant..‘d on the lulls which command it c.>n all sides. llie 

^ * * 

streets are broader than is usual^ the bazaar is larg’e and well supplied^ and though the town 
is not remarkable for greater sanitary appliances than most other Ijusterii citic^j it lias the 
redeeming (piality of being Well su])[)lied with excellent water, derived from a spring 
which^ arising in a hill, meanders through tlie centre of the town. lts> watei has 
this peculiarity — that before sunrise it is rather tepid, but iiiimediatel\ on the heat of 
the da>' settino* in, the wate s at their issue from the smaller ^j'ruig" bee'Une exceedingl} 



cold, and so remain until next morning. The population o£ Belooehistan is made up 
mainly of ihe Belooehees and the Braluiis. The latter are, however, the dominant race, 
and from them the rulers are always selected. In leed, such is the maiKed distinction 
bet woes them that wheu the Khan assembles the trihesmeii foi wai the Biahui,. demand 
of their right rations of wheateu bread, the Belooehees having meantime to be content 
with flour made from the coarse grain known as jowar (p. 19"’). The number of the 
people it is, however, dillicult to ascertain. The area of the country, according to the 
boundaries fixed by the eommissioii under Sir F. Goldsmid, is about II 0,.3UU .ipi .ic m. e , 
while the tribesmen may be estimated at 500,OUU, this number including the Persian 
colony called Dehwars, and the Hindoos long settled on the Bralmi mouiitains. le 
population is, however, divided up into a multiplicity of tribes, who, like those o 
Afghanistan, do not readily brook a master. Indeed, the fluctuation of power is such that, 
though the Khan of Kelat is nominally the ruler of the country, he is often not muci 
more influential beyond the range of his matchlocks than is Abdur Rahman, Ameer o 
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over tlie tribes’’ supposed to be liib lie”*einen. The Sirdars, or tribal chiefs, tliono-li 
owiiiy' military service tn the Khan, and recognising* him as a llnal court of aj^peal, in 
reality exercise supreme control within their own districts, and the Khan has long* ago 
allowed his right of vetoing the election of a tribal head to fall into abeyance. The 
revenue of the Khan, derived mainly from his prollts as proprietor of lands and towns, 
from taxes paid by the foreign cultivators settled in the country, from customs dues, and from 
irregular extortions, is believed not to exceed i-’30,0()0 per annum. Hence, when he goes to 
war he is compelled, like his brother sovereign in Afghanistan, to ask assistance of the tribes, 
and to submit with what grace ho is capable of to tlie refusal wliich his request not nnfre- 
quently meets. These irregular levies are, however, brave and ferocious. They tight chiefly 
on foot, horses not lieing convenient in so mountainous a cotintrv, and camels are used 
solely by the we>tern tribes in their predatory excursions. Sir AVilliam Andrews lias verv 
Iiappdy described the relations of the Khan of Kelat to his subordinate chiefs, wlicn he 
describes him as only one of many petty tribal headmen, who wields among his neigh- 
bors a kind of lordshij) as unstable as that which the earlier Kings of France exorcised 
over the Dukes of Burgundy and other powerful vassals of their day. 


Al TiHAXISTAX. 

This other kingdom of llie great sea of mountains between India and tlie plains of 
Central Asia has for us ever had an even greater interest than Beloocliistan. 'With 

ds rulers the Fnglish have several times been compelled to go to war, and it was only 

in iSSU that our last camiiaign with Shore AH. his son Yakoob Klian, and llio master- 

less men who s; asmodieally continued to struggle after tlie death of the one and the 
dejiosition^of the other, ended in a i>ermanent settlement l>y the elevation of Abdur Baliman 
Slicre All’s nepliew, to the vacant musimd.” It is even a more rugged country than 
Beloocliistan, and in si/e is nearly as largo as tl,e Punjab, Ondli, and'llic North-western 
Provinces lr. get her. The Suliman idountains separate it from India proper, and 
across Its norlhern parts ])rojeet sjmrs of the Hindoo Koosh. Afghanistan is nowadays 

peoph-d hy a peeiiliar people, whose features are decidedly Helirew, thongli wliethor tliev 
are aelually Stunitic is likely ever to remain an open cpiostion. They tliomselves assert 
tlaii ifcwish oiigm , Init their trailitions jirovc nothing’, and are moreover of very recent 
^ houcwij eeitain that imngleil with the original stock are many Arvau 
‘•Icnieiits-tl, at is, people of the same origin as the Hindoos ^md most European nations— 
111 additmn to a large a.linixtnre of Persians and otlier races living in their immediate 
vi.-inify.* Be the Afglians’ origin wliat it may, the most casual reader of the current 

t of the 1. 1 st lew yeais does not repiiro to be told that they are among the iieroest 
and most intraefablo people with wliom we have over come into collision. Poor and 
as Aigbanislan is, from the earliest times it has been tlie prev of suoeossive 
eompunors. The soldiers of Alexander the Cuvat colonised Balkli, on the'cnnlnios of tlie 
Amu I)a,yia or Oxus, and to lids day traces of this ancient Greek settlement of Baetria 

1 loni 1 ersia aiul ^Inrkestan later conquerors, from the davs 


• JVlU-w: '-Tlu' Rai-es of 
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of MahmouJ of Ghiizni and ^Mahomed Giioii, have in later times seized .iftihanistan as 
their prize, and from its mountain fastnesses have swept down on the rich ])lain3 ol 
India, while the events of the last half-centurv are too well known to be narrated afresh. 

The area of the country is greater than that of France, but four-fifths of its surface 
are covered with a confused mass of mountains and valleys, \\hich may be described as in 
general diverging* from the central knot of the Pamir to the more level deserts of the 
Persian plateau. The groat range of the Hindoo Koosh extends along its northern border, 
and beyond the Haji-Gak Pass is continued westward under the name of the Koh-i-Baba, 
Safed-Koh, and other ranges, until they form the northern edge of the Persian 
plateau, and meet the Elburz Range south of the Caspian. On the side nearest to 
India, the Suliman Range bars the wav East, and between the two great bounclarr 
mountain barriers lie many well-watered and fertile valleys, as well as high, cold, treeless, 
pastoral table-lands, which merge to the south-west into the bare deserts of Beloochistan 
and Eastern Persia/^ The countrv, as a whole, is well watered, though the rivers which 
intersect it do not in every case add much to the fertility of the arid country through 

which they flow but do not irrigate. They are formed, not by rainfall, but by the 

melting of the mountain snows, and hence are inconstant, and partially valueless to the 
agriculturist. However, in many eases these waters are drawn off into canals for 
irrigating purposes. Hence the Delias is spent in reviving the soil of Balkh, 

Nari or Sangalak in irri<j‘ating the vicinity of Andkhui, and the fine stream of the 

Murg’hah is exhausted in making IMerv the oasis of Eastern Central Asia. The ccuntiy 

varies much in different parts. Cahul (p. 272), for example, presents a splendid panorama 
of lofty, pine-clad, snow-capped mountains, enclosing luxuriant valleys and glens, watered 
in every direction by numberless mountain streams, and proluscly rich in vegetable 
productions, including a variety of fruits and cereals."^ Again, in other parts of the 
country there are low ranges of rocky hills skirting sand or gravelly plateaux, either 
in themselves arid wastes or which end in genuine deserts. In such a region cultivation 
is mainlv confined to the vicinity of the natural or artificial watercourses, and jiastoial 
operations, for which the country is more suited, are only available during the wintei 
and spring seasons, and then for the most part onl}^ on the hills. 

are usually either treeless, or only covered with a sparse growth of stunted suiuhs oi 
diminutive firs, but they furnish food for the flocks of various nomad triljcs, wlio in 
their elevated recesses find pasture for their flocks, and a rciuge from the terrible 
heat of the plains, or shut-in valleys, the temperature of which during the summer 
months is akin to that of a furnace. The climate is equally varied— so varied, indeed, 
as to deserve the description which the Emperor Baber gave of it nearly -100 3ear'5 
ago, when he characterised Afghanistan as a country in which, at one day^s journey 
from Cahul, you may find a place where the snow never falls, and at two hours^ jouiiicy 
a place where the snow almost never melts. For instance, at Cahul and Ghuzni the 
winter is usually very severe, though the summer heats are tempeied by cool hit.ezes 
from the adjacent snow-clad mountains. At Canclahar and the south-^^ Cbtein ])Oition.- 
of the country the winter is comparatively mild. Snow falls hut i.nel\, and e\cn then 

* Bellcw : “Journal of a Mission to Afjjlianistan, p. 6. 


These elevations 
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t li,.^ l,ut r,.r a -l.'.rt tiin.'. In Talail ami (ilin/iii tlio t iMniH'i-al nvo i': al.so mitigated by 
I,,, iiiiliii'i r tlm -:Miiili-.a~t ni..ii,-,..,n, wliicli, al’lfr 1. 1. ■wing' over Ilindostan, exhausts 


in (lii, |H,,ti.,n ..t' At-liaiii-tan in clouds and occnMonal showers. In the 

■a.-'em yart of tic"' ciaintm', in the direction ol the reyion ];no\\n as Kle ia>san, tiie 


iHi t \i,v mj-svau \ni> ( n »• <»K '.\r.ri. i i;*>m iiii; rii-i.u iviti t>i im; 


})<>( wiui]^, with clouiU ol* dust, render life ulniost insuj^])ort;ihle. The hi^li 

uunjKM'uture is I'urther increu'etl hv radiation from the hare roeks and a drv sand\‘ soil, 

whilst the cnuiitrv nmaaduMl hv the infiiumee of tlie monsoon is not favoured with anv 

« « • 

H'^’idar su|))>lles of rain to eool the air or to moisten the parehed ;i»'ronnd/’ We have 
spoken of tlie rivers (d’ Af^-hanistan. Tluse are not many, and of small ealihre. The 
^■roat evajioralion in sueh a dry climate, as well as the continual tapjuiu^f to which they 
are std»j«*cted also, deci-ease tlu-ir volume t»’) such an extent that, with the exception 
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of the Helnuuidj almost all of them become exhausted long before they have run their 

course. A large t|uantity of their water is also absorbed by the porous soil over which 

the streams flow. Even the Lake of Seistaig which receives the waters of six rivers, 

presents during the summer months almost a dry surface over a considerable portion 

of its extent.* But after the heavy rains on the hills which the streams feeding it 

drain, Dr. Bellew remarks that they become Hushed for a time, and sonu-times overlhiw 

their banks as does the Scistan Lake. But owing to the rapid absorption by the soil, 

and the evaporation caused by the arid atmosphere of this region, the inconvenience 

produced by these inundations is but temporary, and of no g’reat iiT<portance. This is 

true of 'Western Afghanistan. But in Cabiil the rivers are more numerous and of 

greater value than in the drier parts of the country. In the wunter the street> 

of the city of Cabul are usually blockaded with snow for three mouths in the year, 

and then all business comes to an end. At Jelalabad, lower down in the same valley. 

there is less snow, but in the summer the heat is terrible, and greatly detracts fron* 

the healthiness of the climate, due to the prevalence of the dry, bracing winds m the 

uplands. Afghanistan has always been more or less of a closed country an o^stei 

which at intervals has been opened with the sword. Nomad merchants, like the Lohani 

traders, have from time Immemorial wandered through it, but the jealousy of the authorities 

has for many years prevented almost aiyv one save soldiers at the heads of armies oi 

diplomatists under special permits — and these, as we all know, not invariahl}' from 

entering the country. Yet curiosity or other causes have led men to risk their lives 

in the attempt to penetrate the sterile valleys of Cabul. Arminius Yambery got as fai 

as Herat, not, however, without being suspected, and then wisely turned back. Political 

spies — both Russian and English — have more than once been in it, unknown to thr 

authorities. But the strangest of all wanderers wdio ever reached Cabul in model i: 

times was Wilhelm Friedrich Yapurt, a German, who appeared in Candahar in 1S07, 

when Major Lumsden^s mission was there. He was a native of Berlin, but had 

roamed for twenty years tlirough half of Asia and Turkey as quack doctor, herbalist, 

and shoemaker, until he had reached Herat. Here he wxas cruelly treated, and several 

times led out to have his throat cut as an infidel, and only escaped on producing 

positive proof that, outw^ardly at least, he bad conformed to Mohammedanism. He 

travelled from Herat to Candahar on foot, taking six mouths to accomiihsh the 

journey, and suffering hardships almost too terrible to think of. He was then on 

his way to Bombay, but finally changed his mind and delerniined to lemain in 

Candahar. This, however, he was not destined to do; for when news of him reached 

Dost Mahomed, who was then Ameer, he was ordered to go to Cabul for inspection 

What became of him the Englishmen could never learn, but when the Sipahis of 

fheir guard heard of his destination they merely stroked their beards and grave \ 

remarked, -May Allah have mercy upon him ! He was suspected of being an 

English spy, for the Afghans know nothing of the Germans. To them Eenngbis- 

_-a white-faced, pig-eatmg race oi inhdels. 


is simply the land of the Feringhees- 

* Rawlinson : Journal of the Eoyal Geographical Society^ A oL XLIII. (18(3), p. 272, ilai - 
^’Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society (1880), p. 198 
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voij foiul of c;itin^ nnd aiui stealing* each other^s lands. But long before 

];f)oi* 'W illu-lin ^'apurt wandered to bis death a Briton had found his way to Cabul. 
A\ lien tin* first J'higlish army wintered in that city, tiiey were often j)uz;'led b\- an 
inseri]ition im a tombstone in the i\Ioliaininedau cenietcry, which recorded that — ‘MIere 
Ivelh the l*ody of Jolin llicks, mui of Thomas and Jvlith Ilieks, who departed this life 
the ch.-veiitli of Oct'iher, Ihilh.’’ \\ ho was John Hicks? who carved his tombstone? 

and wliat did he in (’ahul in tlie days when Aurung'zebc was Great !Mogul^ and the 
secml (’hai'les Kini'’ of JCni''land? 

The invasitpiis (if ! ]SI2, 1 87*^, and 1^7h liavc, however, greatly extended 

our knowledge of the country, albeit tliis is still imperfect, while the once scanty 

literature of Afghanistan has, owing to these campaigns, assumed formidable pro])or- 

tion-;. The newsjiaper accounts of the country would alone fill many volumes, and 

this lias been so generally read tliat a briefer account of the region will now suflice 

than would liavi* hoen otherwise necessary.'^ Tin connti'v is hclicvcd, in spite of the 

Alglian assertion to the contrary, to he rich in mines. Ores of lead and iron, as well 

as silver and metallic antimony, are known to abound in the Hindoo Koosh and its 

suhordiiiato I'ang’cs, and it is a commercial laet that sulplinr and or])iment are brought 

from the Ihi/an-h momitains, and salt i’roin Kalahagli and Seisfan, at o]>posite oxtremities 

of the eounti'y. In llio latter district sal-ammonia and alum are found, and saltjietre is 

jdentiful in various districts, d'lio coal of C’andahar is Iikelv before long to become of 

importance, and the existence of go] 1 in the neiglihourhood of the capital of that 

country lias been known for a number of years. The silver mines of the Panjshir 

^ alley in the Jlindoo Koosh were at one tinu* famous, and the excellent iron produced 

from magnetic iron-sand in the indcjiendent territory of Bajour, north-west from IVsha- 

wur, is still exported. i*'rom Jk'rmuli considerable (piantities are brouglit into C'abul, and 

iron ore is abundant in many ]iarts of the country, but copper, tluuigli known to exist, is 

nowhere worked. The silicate of zinc, which coines in noduku* inas>os from the Kakar 

eounti', , IS ehu'(!\ used by the eutltu's lor jioiishing, while the native manufacturers of 

guni.owder are sujiplied with sulidiur ami saltpt'tre from deposits found in various districts. 

dhe vogelahle productions of Afghanistan are similar to tluise of India and I'nrope, with 

a few, such as pistaeia and edible pine nuts, madder and ussabetida, more peculiar to itself. 

dlie tohacfo of (’andaliar is higlily esteemed both in and out of the eonntrv. (’otton is <mnvu 

ni small (pianlilies, hut in addition to the usual erops suitable to the elimate of dilVereut 

jiarts of the country, large (piantities of apjiles, jiears, almonds, apricots, (piinees, plums, 

eherri(‘s, pomegranates, limes, eitions, grapes, ligs, and nnilherrios are reared to a dc'^ve of 

% 

lierfeetion to which tliey have attained nowhere else in the East. In their fre>h and dried 
state the Alglian Iridts arc carried all over Ilindostan, and in value exceed the trade in 


Tn tii<- I'runofimis of the nmjol a,o,,yuph„„} Suchtu ior 1S70 miuI ISSO will Fo fmuul notes on the 
works Mini re ports iMil.li,->lM .l of k.l.- yr;n-s. Tii,- st:tn.l;iia ln ;itisrs ,.f Klplunstono. F. rrior, IVUow, . lames. Kaveity, 
Kay.'. Lums.l.'n, aixl Tlmriilnn. are always valuable; ami in llie /Vo.VM/im/s of th< i.Vya/ 

Vul. I. (IS7T. pp. :;s. no. mi. lOl. -Jn. a.ol on. ami Vol. 11. (ISSOI, an.l \2i, will K' tVmul 

al.sliaets of most of tlie -eo-iapiiieal work aeeomplislma by the survey ollieei-s attaelu.l to the armies of 
oceupatioM or mvas*oii. Tie- K.-ports of the Afylaui Houii I try t’oaimhsion (lSS.)-7) shouU W eonsuUea. 
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horses and sheep^s wool^ which form the other consi'lcrable portions of the foreign com- 
merce of Afghanistan. In return for their fruits, wool, and horses, the Lohani mer- 
chants (p. 2:39) take back indigo, muslins, chintz, broad-cloths, sugar, spices, medicine, 
salt, silk and cotton hibrics, musk, and other British and Indian manufactures and 
products. But of manufactures proper the Afghans have few or none. They are a 
nation of warriors and shepherds, not of art-workmen, miners, or handicraftsmen. Tliev 
make coarse cloth for their own use, turbans, felts, ^‘^postins/^ or slioepskin coats, 
and camels-hair cloaks, or ^‘^chogas,^’ the three latter articles being' extensively exported 
to the Peshawur frontier, and the adjoining portion of the Punjab, where they are 
valued — especially the postins — by the British Indian army, as a part of their winter 
clothing. The domestic animals of the country are the horse, the sheep, and the camel. 
The great droves of the first-named animal which are so largely exported to I idia 

come for the most part from the West of Afghanistan, but of late years greater care 
has been bestowed on the breeding of the horse in Afghanistan itself, with the result 
that a superior class of beast is now reaching the market. The camel and the ^Sabu,^^ 
as the short, stout-limbed, hardy indigenous horse is called, are the only beasts of ljurden 
used throughout the country, or employed in the transport trade with the Punjab 

and Sindh, on the east and south, Persia on the west, and Turkestan on the north. 
Horses, camels, and sheep also constitute the wealth of the nomad tribes, though they 
have cows, buffaloes, goats, poultry, long-haired Persian cats, and several varieties of dogs, 
when settled for a time on their farms. The sheep are all of the fat-tailed variety, 
and are remarkable for the profusion of wool which their fleeces bear, and out of 
which the postins are made. The ass is not common in the country, but is a 

finer animal than that of Hindostan ; but in the Western district are found a wild ass 
and also a wild goat and wild sheep. !Mutton constitutes the chief animal food of the 
people, but the flesh eaten is that of the white-fleeced variety, the wool of which is 

also exported both to Persia and by way of Bombay to Europe. In the autumn large numbers 
of sheep, oxen, and even camels, are slaughtered, their flesh lubbed witli salt, and 
sun-dried for winter provisions. Herat is so much more Persian than Afghan in its 
characteristics that it cannot be taken as a fair specimen of the country. Hence the 
fine carpets w'oven in that town and district may be considered a Persian manufacture 
naturalised here, while the fine rosaries of chrysolite, whicli are made at Candahar 
and largely exported to Wecca and other strongholds of Wohammedanism, are an art 
product j^eculiar to that city. The rivers of Afg'hanistan do not abound in fish, nor 
is very varied sport to be had by the capture of the species which they do contain. 
The ^'mashir"" (a barbel), and other trout-like fishes, are those most commonly obtained 
and esteemed by the enthusiastic angler. Reptiles, including some very venomous sualvO>, 
are abundant, and birds are numerous. The Afghans arc fond of field sports, and accord- 
ingly several of the native falcons have been trained to strike at water-fowl, bustards, 
partridge, quail, and all other sorts of game. They have even been taught to tackle iho 
rusine deer, by perching on its horns and buffeting its head with their wings, thus dehi) ing 
its speed, so as to permit of the greyhounds coming up with it. Falconry is, indeed, the 
Afghan’s favourite amusement, and the sport has been brought to the greatest j^eifection , 
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l)n1 (l-'cr—tMlkin^- in llio '>p,*n j>]ains, the <h*ivini^ of ^ame to well-known points by a 
of b.-alei', and wild-fowl shootin^^ witli cloeoys, are ainon^ the tither Alg-lmn field- 
spoi-ts noftc'ii h\ (’kImiicI \'nle. As Ina'senK'n, the Afo'lians hold the ])ahn ainoiiij;* the Asiatic 
rae('s, and ate niu*nitio' marksmen with (he native ritle, or jezail/' and thon^-h sullen and 
iiK-redihh- treaehoroiK to straiiLi-ers, ainono- themselves they are rejiorted to be — when not 
slll.otin^■ ra<-h other — e.mvivtal and humorous. Afghan ;^;.therino-s are fret |Uout, and tilting, 
roite'’. ainl mu<ie varv on sueh oeea'-ions the somewhat nnniotonous murder which eharac- 
tenses the inter<’onrs(> of so manv of the trihes.'^ 

'riie |) 0 |in]ation <»f .\fohnnistan — inelnding Afgiian Turkestan and the country of 
the ('hitrahs and Kalirs — mav ho rouiihh' estimated at 1 .:2(H),l)liO, liut in reality W’e 
ioiow \ery little ahoiit the numher ff people inhahitinir some of the more (Uit-of-the- 
way parts; and of tin* plaei-s deserving the name of towns (udv C’ahul, (ihuzni, Candahar, 
Jleral, and Ihiinian lu-ed he mentitnietl. 

Cahul — situated feet ahovL* the sea-level, tliat is, feet hig-her than Pesluiwur 

— not an imposing* <'ity, though pleasantly surrounded hy orehards and gardens. Its 
entrances arc command. al hy almost ]vrpendicnlar aiul fortified eminences, and on the 
soiit li-wcst side, at the haso of Haher IhuUhah, a small hill, is the toml) of the I'hnperor 
Paher fp. 277), the foun Icr of the bfogul dynasty in India, Imt ‘ who does not, in Ids 
<lcliglitrul mem drs, speak in very eomidimeiitary terms of the ]>lace wliere his ashes 
were to rep..sc. d'he liahi Hissar, or I'pper Castle, commands the town on the east 
and south-east side; while a girdle of hastioned wall shuts in the fort, the ]>alaces 
of tin* Ameer and Ids oflieials, a harraek, and a ha/.aar. The great glow of Cabul used 
h» he its immense stone-vaulted l>a/aar. d'lds is, liowever, a thing of the past, for 
in 1">12 the ‘‘Army of \ engeanee destroyed it, on aeeount of the hodv of our tii>t 
nimdered mivoy having hern expoM'd in it. Its sueeessi.u' nevertheless still crowded 
with Iradors, nmi may he dt'senh.-d as an Afglian Shikarpi>re. only in the Chibul market 
('.•nlral A<ia rather mor.' predMiuinates than in tiie Siinlhian one. t ihux.ni, eight v. live miles 
soulh-wesi of it, >landing on a rock 2^'! \W{ above the surror.uding plain, and over 7,7(111 
iee( above the sea, is a not.-d.le fortress, )u*olccted hy walls and towers, though it has 
more than once been slonn.-d hy the Uritidi tn^ojis. Before (ho twelfth century it 
was (he capital of t lu' ( ihu/.iicvidc kings, a Turkish dynasty who at the height of 
their power rul.‘d the enormous .‘xpaiise of country strelehing between tlie Tigris and 
the (.aiiges, and between (he .laxartes. or Syr Daryia .m (lie north, to the Indian Ocean. 
( mulahar— in the upper hasin of (In* Ilelmuud, the capital of the Province, ni^trlet, or Waliat 
-*l ('am!aliar-i> a p..pulous (own, d,!!)!) feet above the sea. and the great meeting-place 
<-l (he trad.u's l.etween iVrda and India. Soon to be cimneeted with tlie Indvis valley 
by a railway, t it promises 1.. become a place of groat ].ros]HTily. and to all intents and 
B-irposes Augl.oln.liau. Herat is of even more importance, for it is considered by 
many sf rat . -gist < (o be tlie “ Key of In.lia,” a distineti.m wbieb it owes to its position, at 
l*-‘"‘ ''^Miate ibe great lines of eoinmnnieation to SeiHan. Oandabar, Cabul, 

* blL-linis i. -ivni in "Tin- of llio WoiM." Vol, 111., pp. 

MSsm * ' "I'’""' Hiis i,.,lw;,y. Sir K. T, (h. 7>/, Vol. IT. 

(IHSa). ;.s w,.ll .S Iho oxlrnestiv.. pqua- of (;.-n,-n.l .si,- M. A. Iti.klulph in the s:une volume, pp Jig . Mo. 
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I)c)kliiirn, Klii\n ( i/n lyforv), ami Id llie wo.stwarJ hy four different routes to as many 
irniiorfaiit Persian cities. In addition to its central position, llie richness of the plain 
m which it I- limit, owing to the line system of irrigating canals from the llerirud 
Kivcr, has from early times attracted population lioth to the city and the numerous villages 
scattered over the plain. So fertile is Herat that, though many of the canals have bLi 
allowed to lall into iniii, the country still jiroduces grain far in advance of the 

wants of Its sellleil inhahitants. Sir flenry Rawlinson describes the city as forming a 
iinadrangle of nearly a mile square, jn-otected by walls and a citadel of sun-dried brick- 
on a high artilieial mound. Put what distinguishes Herat from other Oriental cities, and 

at the same inne constitutes its chief defence, are the stupendous earthworks on which the 

city wall IS limit. This pile averages 12 . 51 ) feet in width at the base, and about 50 in 
height, and as it is crowned by a wall ;25 f-ct high and 1 t feet thick at the base, 
snp),orte.l by about 1.51) semicircular towers, and is further defended by a ditch do feet wide 
and Ifi fi'ct (hep, it pre.sents an ini]iosing ajipearance, though in siiite of recent additions 
to the fort ihealn ins, it is the opinion of e.vperienced engineers that the place could not 

hold , lilt against a Knropean army for thirty days. The wall is unprotected by 

Hanking defences, and as the city is dominated from the rising ground at the nortli’- 

east angle, and the water supplying both the ditch and the town could be cut olf 

by an enemy holding the outside city, it could soon he starved or forced into sub- 

.lection, tin' wells and reservoirs inside the walls being unequal to the wants of the 

"diabitants. Herat is nevertheless a very strong place. It has stood repeated sieges, 
n)id 111 ls.17 beat of for ten continuous months a Persian armv of ;35,(ltlt) re.-ular 

tmops, supported by tifly pieces ,d' artillery, and in many cases-wc have Sir iFcnry 

awlinson s aulhont v lor the .statoment -comman led by llussian olllcers. It is therj- 
fo.-elhonghf that, thoiigh at present weak according to modern ideas of strength, with the 
expend, iini of a 1,1 lie money and some engineering skill it could be ma.le one of 

tile least pregnable places m Asia. The population of the city is very tiuctuating. It has 

r. but by wa.- ami neglect the popuk.: 

'^)> dwindled away until at the present moment it docs not number more 

^ 7'' There are, indeed, tales of a time when a million and a 

val l. r. '':i must have been 

‘,1 ' ■'* ■ '’"t If ns always well to treat with discreet scoidi- 

tl'io” liiHorians regarding tlie magnitude of their cities and 

l>lim."«Fl'l""|" 1 '"'T’ rntterv, crum- 

■ Ilb, decayed briKs, ai^ earthen mounds scattered over the plain of Hemt ,x,int, 

l-um I, to a period when the “tlranary of Asia” was a citv of inlinitelv .Greater 

n.^>d,eenee than at present, ami .some of the aneieut palatial buildings vet ivnmin to 

q.:e‘':;f\r', • Hemt. l.n. instance, the 

77 .mpos,ng structures of the kind in Asia. The beautiful 
I'-" considers their cxeeution simply marvellous. The tomb of 
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Abdullah. Ansarij a Mussulman saint, the numeroiis marble mausoleums of the Princes 
of the House of Timur, and various K-oyal buildings, are also well worthy of notice. 

The population of the city and neighbourhood is of a very mixed character. 
Originally Aryan, they have in time got mixed with Turco-Tartarie elements, and 
are inferior to the broad-featured, flat-faced tribes, who, from the dawn of history, 
have held the mountains from Cabul to Herat. The history of Herat is really the 
history of the East, every dynastic revolution, or foreign invasion, or civil war in 
Central Asia, having more or less centred about that city. In iSdS the Heratees beat 
off a Persian army; in 1857 they became independent, but in 180'3 they became again 
incorporated with the Afghan monarchy, with which sixty years earlier they were 
conjoined. At present they are nominally subject to Cabul, but in reality, owing to 
the internal troubles of that kingdom, the Heratees are 2 )ractical]y their own masters. 
The trade of Herat, we may add, is subject to fluctuations. It can feed a large pojnila- 
tion over its regular residents ; its mountains abound in minerals ; its silk manufactures 
are, or ought to be, flourishing; and the carpets of Herat are famous all over the East. 
The net revenue of the province is said, in ordinary times, to be about £10U,OUO 
per annum, but in the course of the endless civil wars and invasions to which it 
has been subjected, Herat has become practically a desert. Under a stable government it 
is capable of being what it once was — as it practicall}’’ still is — the Garden of the 
East,"^^ and the Granary of Asia.^^* Eamian, be 3 ond the Haji - Gak Pass, is 
chiefly remarkable for its architectural remains and i^ritnitive cave dwellings still occupied 
as houses. Jelalabad, 1)7 miles from Cabul — which is again 183 from Peshawar, and -307 
from Caiidahar — is placed at a height of 1,1)10 feet, in the middle of a plain, well 
watered and covered with villag'es, forts, and gardens. The town itself is small, and, 
though embosomed in gardens, is of a rather poor character. The chief events in its 
history are the siege which Sir liobert Sale sustained within its walls from November, 
1841, till Aj:)!*!!, 1842, and its occupation during the recent war. Cliarikar and Istalif 
are larger towns. Kelat-i-Ghilzai is a fortress of some importance. Girisbk is a fort 
with an insignificant village about it. Farrali, a place of great antiquitv, is surrounded b^ 
a< huge earthen rampart, but otherwise consists of oiil}^ a few lialf-ruincd houses, tlie 
vicissitudes wliicli the town has undergone baviug all but ruined it. Zarni, in the little- 
known country of Ghur, to the east of Herat, is more remarkable for its rums Hum for 
anything else. It may be added that the Akbond of Swat, a serni-rcligious, semi- 
political potentate, has also in this land of many chiefs a territory, t and the awe 
which his mj'sterious character imposes is all-powerful. The late Akhoiul, ^\ho died in 
1877, was a man of the fiercest fanaticism; but of his successor little is known, and less 
oared, though in all likelihood he is secretly exercising influence more important for evil 

f-han many of the chiefs whose names are prominentl}^ before the public. 

The future of Afghanistan it is difficult to presage with anything short of pessimism- 
More than seventy years ago one of the chiefs told Alountstuart Elphinstone, when he uiged 




* Mallcson 
t ^rocced'x 
Kohistaa’* (1872), Ac. 


n: ‘‘Ilei-at’* ( 1880 ); Yate : “Travels with the Afghan Boundary Commission*’ ( 1880 - 

\»<JS of the Royal Geographical Society (1S80), p. 434 ; Loitner ; “ Kohistan ; " JIczukoverd : 
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(he ;nlvaiitaL;'''> of ([uu-t and seeuritv ninlur a ytroii^ kdig', AA e are content wilh discord, we- 
ar.; contriit with alarms, wt‘ ai'o contonl with blood; but we will never be content with a 
nia'ter.'^ Sin.-.* 1h.se duss we ha\e had abundant experience of the Afghans, but 
j'.othiiu 4 ’ lia^ traiopircd which leads us t<. (|uesti'm the soundness of this estimate of the 
!:iopIc. with whi.sc alVaiis the An^h. Indian (.Tovernincnt — unl-.rq.pilv for us, aiiJ not 
veil pel 1 1 J I la t cl \ inr thenj — ha< liad lrt(jLiOntly to deal. 


Cll.MTKlt XIII. 


Aiaiii.w '’riiiKr.sr.vx and thk oiiikk Ckxtral Asiatic Sr.viKS. 


• I » • 

J‘.\K west, ni the basin <.f tin* Oxiis, are several juovinces usuallv emtsidered subject to 
tiie Ameer ot Cabul, and lienee, owini^ to the count rv here and for far around havintr 
orie’inally b./cn under the cniitr-.l of Khans of d'urhish orie'in, it is known as Afg;han 
rurkestan, the final syllable *‘stan/' wliieh occurs in the name of so main Kastern 
cmintries, sig-nifying- simply “country.” The river Oxus Mows through the greater 
part ot Central Asia, and linally deomiches, in the midst of swamps, into the Sea of 
Aral, though (here exi^^t strong grounds for believing that at one period — but whetlier 
in historical or in geological times opinions dilt'er— it reached the Caspian, and of late 

. eilorts have l)een made hv the Knssian authorities to divert it into its 

% 

old channel, which can slill be traced, and so supply direct water eommnnieation tlirouglx 
tile heart ol Asia, Irom the territories (il the (V.ar to the hordev of Afchaiuslan. 


Aiiiii AX TniKr.sTAX. 

IJadaklislian, in the valk'V of one ol the tnlmtanes of tlio Oxus, famous for its rice^ 

wlieat, iioisrs, cattle, camels, sapphires, nihies, aiul lapis-la/uli, is one of the most 

easteil\ ol the>e liltle States o[ the llmdoo Koosh. Its cajntal is a series of small 

ii.uniels called .lirm and fai/ahad. Hut the Ikulakhshoes are in realitv iu>t an urban but 

an agrienitural people, and do not therelore lierd much in towns. d'ho count rv has been 
much suhjeet to civil wars and invasions, and is at ]>rosenl nominail^■ under the rule 
ot the .Vinecr of ( ahul, though the ehiefs of the sixteen districts of which it consists 
111 reality are iiah-pendent, and only pay trihnte and do military service to the Meer 
of laizahad, wlio in his (urn ]>ays — or paid — trihnte to the Afghan monarch. 

AVakhan, higher up (lie valley of the Oxus, is in its (urn trilmtarv to Hadakhshan, ami 
being too iur removed from the turmoil of the surrounding countries to bo mueb ti\nibleil> 
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IS fiiirlv prosperous and inhabited l>y a line race fond of arms and sports, aua deriving 
a consideralde pr.^ht from the transit trade which \K\<ses between Eastern and 
Western Tiirkotan along the Oxus Valley, and over the Pamir Stc]>pe. The slave 
trade is, however, also one of the sources ol wealth. So abundant, indeed, are the 
captives which they kidnap either from the neighbouring principalities, or from the 
Kafir country, that a strong man is considered a fair Cijulvalent for a good dog or horse, 
while a stout girl will be readily bartered for four horses.*^ 

Kunduz, at one time an independent Khanate, is also now tributary to Afghanistan, 
d'he ca}>ital of tlie same name is a small mud town, in the midst of gardens, orchards, and 
cornliclds cultivated hy I’zhcgs, a ^fongolian race, and Tadjiks, a people of Persian origin. 

KhuJin was another Khanate which fell under .Afghan control. Its old capital was 
embosomed amid oreliards famous for their the site of the town 

oxjiosing it to inroads from the wild IK.beg horsemen, it was transferred to its j'n'esent 
site — b)ur miles south — where it consists of a clieerless groui> of villages, coin})rised 
of mud liou.scs with domeil roofs, connected hv gardens enclosed bv a mud wall.^^ It 
contains about 15,()[)0 pe(>}>le, and does a considerable trade. Another of its strongholds 
is Ilaibak, wbicli, with its beeliive-like bouses clustering round a castle on an isolated 
cnilnencc, presents a rather imjiosing appearance. 

Jlalkli, the Haetria of flie (Ireeks, is a more important State, lying on the boixlei* 
of the (ireat Turkoman desert; but nowadays It 2 )resents no traces of its ancient civili- 
j^ation, or even of the ]>rospority wbit-h it itossesscvl in llie days when it was the centre 
of *Molianunedan civilisation in Central Asia. The ea])ital, I'em-ul-Bilad ('^the mother of 
cities was in thos(‘ days a largo town thirty miles in circuit. The inner town, sur- 
rounded hy a ruined wail four or five miles in elreumferenee, is now entirelv deserted; 
and Init a scanty ]iopulati<ni occupies the outer city, the bulk of the j>eople now residing 

in the new oiifiilal ol; iVlgbau durkestan, the fortifieil town of ^lazar-i-sherif, eight miles 
north of the site of old Pactria. 

*Vndkhui, another oasis formed I)y tlie termination of a mountain stream, was long an 

indopcndc'iit Kliaiii.te, inliabitc.l by Tuikoniaiis, Tadjiks, and I'/.bcos ; but it is one of 

the i)i-oviii<es knouu as tl,o Four Domains, vi/., Sbibrgbau, .Maimaua, Siripul, .and (be 

oasis named. At one time it eontaiiud bO.dtlll iiilial)itants, but it is now lalleu into ilec.ay. 

Maimaiia, or .Afaimoyiie, is more llonrisbim,--. Its iieoj.le, nnmberiui;- about lOtbOtltl, are 

I /.begs, and at one time were notorious slave traders. Siripnl has fewer people, the 

greater number I zliegs, tbe rest Ila/aras. From the latter Colonel Yule mentions that 

a tribute of slave.s irse 1 to be exacted by tbe dominant raee, and Ila/.ara widows were 

at one time claimed as Oovernment jn-operty and sold by anetioii. The settled population 

IS about 1S,|)()(), Put valley, and who 

(•n-ry on trade with tbe owners of tbe line oreliards and eoriilields whieh now oeeui.v 
11 consideraljle })art of it, 

I' 1' “.Touvnry to tho Source of the KIvor 

XUS (., a.ouol l,s,;il; .Moul,ao,u,.,lc; of ,/„■ Gro., y,,j, I S.a,t;>. Vol. XI.ll,, p,,. 13 '.> ami 

Vol'xv'ir’ !'■ au,l /V,W,«y,s- of G,r Ho;, at Oaan-aph.cat Socaly. 

■’ l./tn/c/ojuc,/t,i Jirtlinuiuti : llurslcin ; “A IVq) into Tuikcstan," Jvo. 
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Akcha was before tlie Afg*lian conquest also a petty Khanatej but lias now fallen 
under the rule of the conqueror of the provinces mentioned, the greater number of wliom 
are only partially dependent, and most probably by this time are again shaking off the 
loose yoke of the Ameer of Cabuks lieutenants. 


Petty IIimalayax Kixgdo^is and Republics, 

These do not, however, include all the petty States or chieftainships whieli lie in 
the secluded valleys of the Hindoo Ivoosh and neighbouring ranges. Rut it would be 
an unfruitful task to simply enumerate the others, none of them being, either single or 
combined, of any importance whatever. Wakhsh, Kliotl, Darwaz, Roshan, Shignan, 
and the valley of the Wardodj are all minor sovereignties, which maintain, as 
they have maintained for ages, a more or less complete autonomv. Tlie latter 
valley excited the admiration of Captain Wood as he returned from the Black Pamir 
Steppe. ^'Everything wore the gorgeous air of spring*. The change was delightful. 
When we passed up, snow lay everywhere. Now the i)lough was in the held ; wild 
flowers were sparkling among the withered herbage of the bygone year ; and around 

the edges of the stones tufts of young grass were everywhere to be seen. The shce]), let 

loose from their sheds, were remunerating themselves for the drv and scant\' fare of their 
winter quarters. The streams were all unlocked, and we encamped in tlie open air. 
The raven, the jay, the lark, the bulbul, or Badakhshaii nightingale, were all on the 
wing. Numerous insects, too, aroused from tlieir long sleep, began to show themselves. 

Among them were butterflies, and a most beautiful ])ainted species of gadlly.^^ T<) 

finish this idyllic picture, "the fine sward was enamelled Avith crocuses, daffodils, and 
snowdrops.^’’ This attractive description of one valley of the Hindoo Koosh in spring 
will apply to most of them. They are, however, often oases in a desert, and at 
best sheltered glens surrounded by mountains frequently bleak and forbidding in the 

extreme. 

Among the southern spurs of tlie Hindoo Koosh also live the peculiar people known as 
Kafirs (that is, infidels) and Siahpoosh, against whom the !^^ohammodans repcatecli} make 
slave-hunting raids. They are perhaps survivors of the old Aryans, the stock from whom 
the Hindoos and the majoritv of civilised nations are sprung, and may be akin to the 

people on the Caslirnere frontier, wdiom :Major Biddulph, who has been recently examining 
them, pronounces also to be Aryans. Dr. Bel lew' considered some of the tribes south-west 
of Dardistan, though akin to the Dards, also of the same race, though, unlike that 

people, they have not embraced Mohammedanism. They are usually fair-haired and bluL-- 
eyed.* Chitral, in the upper valley of the Beilam or Kunar River, is aii e\en 1g>s- 

known kingdom. The country is independent, and the people, Dards and Dungai.-, tall, 

athletic, but cowardly, and the w'omen said to be coarse and immodest. Chitral and Cassia 


• (( 


The Peoples of the 'World,” XoL HR, pp. 276-286 ; Journal of the Asiatic Socuty of Bengal, \i\\, 

1859; “Kotes on Kafirstan,” by Captain Eaverty ; “Church ilissionary Iiitellisoncc/’ 136.5; “Churcli Xis- 
sionary Gleaner,’^ 1865; also, for an account of the Dards, Drew : “The Xorthern Earner of India ” (1S70, and 
'‘The Jummo and Kashmir Territories” (1375); and Bellow ; “Kashmir and Kashg-ar” (13,8). 









PETTY HIMALAYAN STATES: CHITliAL AND YASSIN. OSo 

li0 continued until tlie vulle^ wus almost desolate and his power was established in the 
Fort, where a British resident now n-^ides. Yassin has also boon devastal.s! by the foulest 
raids, the inhabitants massacred with ineivdilde atrocitjy and ihuiisaials carried oh into 
slavery, without the British Government evidently bein«‘ aware that all this was beim'- 
done by tlieir ally, now an honorary general in our army. Gilgit is about feet 

above the sea, and is one of the three independent States which once lay alono’ the 

valley of the river of the same name. But Puuial is now governed by a Kajali de- 

pendent on Cashmere, and Gilgit is directly administered by the :Maharajah's oliicers. 





I..VKE VICTOllIA, TAMIU ■'TEri'E 


Yassin is still independent, and for some time past its ruthless enemy has abstained 
from troubling it. It is well watered, and vields good crops of the products of mildly 
temperate countries,* and even some o£ the precious metals. In tlie Clutral ccmulrv 
the galLint young’ explorer, George Hayward, was hasely inuuleied in Jul_\, It'll), at 
the instigation o£ Alir Wali, on whose friendship he had I'elled, and whose interests 
he had endeavoured to advance. In Asia every little \ allot ujuallt teems with in 
habitants, and in the wide regions into which the reader has been introduced almost 
«very glen has its own petty nationality, ruled by its own sovLweign, or in some cases 
even governed on the republican principles so strange to the Asiatic ideas of the re a- 
tions between man and man. Baltistan is the name, for example, applied to the 

* Drew: “The Northern Barrier uf Iii'lia/ p. 1-39. 
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mountainous and littlo-known region wliicli extends for sixty miles Ly tbirty-six in the 
upper valley of tin* Indus. Tlie cliief town is Skardo, and for a time the country 
was called Tk>lor, tliough, owing to Humlxddt and Hitter having transferred the name 
to an imagiinrv range of mountains, supposed to be tlie meridional range of Asia, the 
name lias g'»t ine\trical)lv itHo confusion in geographical nomenclature. The valleys of 
the (Jilgit, iVra^tnj, and Cliitral arc governed on the principles of j^urc despotism, un- 
tempered by even a ])reteiu*e of recognising the rights of the ruled. But in the valleys 
wliicli lead to tlie Indus, ^fr. ])rew tells us that there are republics, free and democratic. 
[Most of them are, indeed, exceedingly petty, that pmbably being one of the reasons 
wliy tiiey have not been thought worth disturbing. Thalieha, for example, may be 
characterised as the smallest indepemdent State in the worhl, for it is simply a little village of 
seven houses autonomously governed. The Sign, or village parliament, is the legislative 
assembly which arranges the alVairs of these vallev republics, and so thoroughly democratic 
are they, that if even one man of any conscipienee objects to a particular line of 
policy his scruples are respected and the assembly adjourns, to meet after the opposi- 
tion has been overniled, or the proposal so modified as to meet with his approval. If the valley 
is large then there is usually a parliament b>r every village, while what is called the 
Federal or I'.xecutive (’ouncil cd’ the State consists of tiie combined Joshteros, dignitaries 
elected at inter\a!s on the grounds of their reputed wisdom or known wealth. 
I'inally, il the poliry is of liigh moment, there is a mass meeting^’ of all the people 
called, anil the iJolicy of the “ nation is decided in aecordanee with their votes. iMr. Drew 
thinks that in the re]>ublican valleys of the Ilinialavan spurs there are fewer foreign wars 
but less internal security; “in tlie rejuiblics persona! iiulepemhuiee and liberty of action are 
so miieli the rule tliat no one interferes to prevent ovtm violence. 


The I’AMiit Sri-i’i'K. 

( rossing the Banja, we roach the village of T.angar-Kaisb, 10,^00 feet above the sea, 

and stand on I hi* great Baniir talilc-hnul. In tins region we lind a knotted mass of 

mountains, the converging point of the Thian LSbnn and of the Karakoram and Kueu 

Lnn chains of the Himalayan range. This mountain-land, between the ujiper Oxus vallev 

and the basin of Ikistcrn Tmkcslan, is jH'rba|is even yet one of the least known parts of 

the world, in spiti- of the many ciVorts made of late years by Kussian and English olheers 
to exjilore it."^ 

It IS as bleak and elieerh'ss a region as :\rareo Bolo described it, and bis descrip- 
tions have bren confirmed by AVood, Cordon, Severtsolf, Oshanin. and its latest 
explorers, Bonvalot, Capns, and Bepin. It is the spot whence the gathering watei-s of 
several rivers flow to different parts of Asia, and wliere lonely lakes "'gather the 
<h-'iiiage and rainfall wliieli are to fertilise the oases hundreds of miles distant 
from the sources of the rivers which supply the water to the irrigating canals. The 
])lateau is about ISO miles long and lOtf in brea.ltli from cast to west. “It con- 

• r^rrruujs of Ihr Pvnj.ff ara.,rn/>h\c;I (1S7‘.)), pp. I J.y .j.vy (Jov.lou : “ Tho lioof of tho 

^ orl.r- (l,S70j: -Th- Russian I’anur Expraitiuu of ISS-l, pp. l3o-H'2}. 


THE PAMIR STEPPE: LAKE VICTORIA. 
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sists/" writes Colonel Yule, chielly of stretches of tolerably level steppe, brokeu and 
divided by low rounded hills, much of it covered with saline exudations, and interspersed 
with patches of willows and thorny shrubs, and in summer with extensive tracts of 
grass two or three feet in height, the fattening properties of which ha\e been extolled h\ 
travellers, from INIarco Polo to Faiz Buksh. Many lakes are scattered over the surlace of 
the plateau, from which streams liow. M ild fowl abound iq^on the lakes in summer to an 
extraordinary degree ; and in tlie vicinity water deer of some kind are very numerous, 
and the great sheep {Ovls poli) ap^^arently all over the plateau. In 1SG9 a murrain 
among these latter is said to iiave killed them off in multitudes. A goat called liano' 

^ o o ^ 

affording a fine shawl-wool, is found on the stei^pe; also a kind of lynx, whose fur is 
valued. Foxes and wolves frequent Pamir; bears and tigers are occasional visitors. Tiie 
wild yak, according to Faiz Buksh, is also found there; if this be true, Pamir is its west 
and north limit. Pamir was at one time the summer haunt of a large nomad popula- 
tion of Kirghiz, with their numerous flocks ; but the dei)redations of the Shighnis 

(regarded also with horror by the Kirghiz as Shiah heretics), and other kidnnp[)ing 
neighbours, are said to have driven them to the eastern valleys, or to the Kokan 
territory, and the only summer visitors now are about one thousand families, who frequent 
the shores of Rangkul in Little Pamir. In jMoorcrofFs time some of these Kirghiz 

pastured on these lofty grazing lands 30,000 shecj) and goats, oOO yaks, and 200 camels. 
The great height of the plateau renders the air so rarefied as to make respiration difhcult. 
Even this trouble is experienced by the natives, who use dried fruits, garlic, and 
leeks as antidotes. The plateau is broken by spurs and peaks. But so little is 
known that it is still a geographical problem whether there is or is not a meridional 

range on its eastern confines, ]MM. Severtsoff and ^lushketoff — the Russian explorers — 
are inclined to consider them as extensive liighlands covered with a somewhat compli- 
cated system of mountain ranges. !Mr. Hayward considered that they form a continuous 
north and south range, while Professor Fedchenko was of opinion that the so-called 
mountains were only the bluff escarpment of a table-land. Among the lakes, Sui-Kol, 

Sikandari Kol, or Victoria (p. 285), is one of the largest. It is fourteen miles long 

J^nd about a mile in breadth, and is bordered on all sides by high hills and e\en 
lofty mountains. It is 15,500 feet above the sea, and the source of one of the branches 

of the Oxus, the other having been traced by the ^^^lirza^^ — one of Colonel ^lontg-omeiie s 

native geographical spies — to Pamir Kol, at a height of 13,300 feet. The air is 
so rarefied that when Captain Wood attempted to break the ice on the lake a 
few strokes of the pickaxe produced such exhaustion that be and his companions had 
to lie down to recruit their strength. A musket loaded with blank cartridge sounded 
if the charge had been poured into the barrel and neither wads nor ramrod used. 
Even when ball was introduced, the report, though louder, wanted that sharpness whuli 
Qmrks similar discharges in denser atmospheres. ^lany of the part\ ueie dizzj with 
lieadache; any sort of muscular exertion soon became very distressing. Conversation it 
was impossible to keep up, and a run at full speed produced pain in the lungs and 
Prostration that lasted for some hours. The line of perpetual snow is in the Pamir 
something over 17,000 feet, but by the end of June the ice is broken up, the lakes 
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(‘o\rrc(l witli n(|nntif birds, nnd tlie country beii-innini^- to be covered with that nourishing' 
or;i-s wliicli makes at j>re-ent, and in former times made it still more, the pastoral 
[laiadisc of I lie \\a n« leri iii^’ Kirghiz sliepherds.'" It may be added tliat the Kara-Kol, anotlier 
nf the Tainir iak(‘s. is, like many of the waters of tliese inland reg-ions of Asia, decreasing, 
'flic n"rtb-('a-tciii oiiKlow has ceased, though there is one occa>ionally to the south-west, but 
let annuallv, as Mipposed bv (leneral (roi'don. The observation of Severtsoff confirms the 
statement of flie old (’hiiiese traveller. Ilwen Thsang. and ]trovcs Kostenko to have been 
in error when he dorkuel that it had no discharg-e. 


Khanates. 




Had these jiages been written a few years ag-o tlie nnmiier of indepeiuleut States 

iamiliarly known under the title of tlie Klianates ’’ would recpiire to have been 

considerably extended. But of late years the Czar of Russia lias, either through circum- 

sta ices within or beyond his own control, been pushing his compiest from the AVest 

lowards (ho l''ast, until at the present moment onlv fragments of the great empire of 

'I'imur L<‘iig nnd Clhcnghiz Khan in (’entral Asia remain under native rulers. Tlie 

almost cn lic<s wars which the country has been the scene of during late years 

* ^ % 

have also g-i-(>atly aideil our geogra[>liieal knowledge. It is less than thirty years 

since Armlniiis Abimbery succeeded in jionetrating the region in the disguise of a 

dervish, but in the interval scientilie explorers and survev(‘rs have jxissed over the 
greater jiart of it, and tlie literature of Central Asia lias assumed ]>ri>portions so great 
that it alnanly demands the almost undivided attention of a specialist. i" In a former 
woi'k.J somewhat full aecount-^ were given of the ]>eo]'le and government, as well as 
to some ('xl(‘nf, of the general character of these Khanates, and in a former j^art of 

the jtresent. vobimo Kliasgar and the Hi vallev, with sonio of tlie nei‘^’bbourm<^ Russian 
teiritory, wma' outlined. It is therefore unneecssarv to oeeu]>v more space in this 

porfioii ol our travels in Central .Vsia (Iian is re(|nired to sketeli the ]U‘esent condition 

of the Khanaies under native and Rn-sian rule, a jilan which will suit the patience of 
(lie reader and the limits to which we must coniine our remarks. The breadth of this 
teiiitory at its narrowest jiart was in I'^St aliont l(hl miles, hut since then Russia and 

Argiianistan Iiave become coterminous. The neutral land lias been absorbed. The whole 

area of Indepeiuhmt Turkestan may he taken at Si|nare miles, containing a 

scattered ]>o|.ulation of over millions, found mainlv in a few Imsv though half-ruinous 
towns, and in tlie oases wliii-li dot tlie groat sandy deserts whicli for the most ]>art 

charnelerise Central Asia in this direction. Jn other words, the Khanate of Khiva, 

oxelndiiig that portion which has fallen under Russian contr.d, contains some 700,000 
people; Bokhara rather over two millions, and tlie rrincipality of Karategliin 100,000; 

* Wcxl: “A Jouvnvy to the Sonin- ot tin- Rivri' Oxus ” (X.-w IMition. IST;!) ; Hutton: “ Cent nil Asia'” 
A-c. A-c. 

t ‘I- ^ . .1. i\Ii jow ii.iN (Omnllnl a lataloivui' of f]u- works on I'l'iitral .Vsl.i in lus library. It coinprwes 
3,000 pnblit-alions, for llio most part in tho Rn^Mun lan-na-o. 
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but the Turkoman country about 220^000 is now part of Russia. Rut tlicse ll^aires are 
in every case little better than guesses. The only inhabited or fertile part of Khiva 
is that watered by the irrig'ating canals along the left bank of tlie Oxus, not lar 
from where it falls into the Sea, of ^Vral. It yiehls g'rain and fruit in aliundanee, 
horses and cattle are plentiful, and the people weave cotton and silk from the native 
silkworms. Rut the trade of the Khanate is almost entirely in the hands of tlie 


Russians, who have a ilotilla on the 
to make the Amu Dar^a, or Oxus, 
The Uzbegs, Turkomans, Kirghiz, and 


Sea of Aral, ami have of late 
navigable on to tlie borders of 


made elTorts 
Afghanistan.*' 


Persians also carry on 

V 


some connnerce by means 

V 



of camel caravans, which cross the Steppes to Orenburg and Asti.dvhan, and to Kia. no 
vodsk, on the Caspian, where there is a Russian \)Ovt thiough whiLh 
introduced into the country. Rut in this we have no shaie. Iiadc with Khi\.i 

strictly confined to the subjects of the Czar, whose vassal the Khan is. lor tie 

present he still maintains a semblance of authority in the town of Khiva, situates 

on one of the canals drawn from the Oxus, and which prioi to the Ru^. ian comiiie-t 
was one of the most infamous of the Central Asian nestb of tlm slaw tiade. 
greater number of these captives were Persians, either taken in iaid> hy the ui-.j 

mans, or obtained directly by the robber clans of the Khiva sovereign. Rut there 
were also Russians and Russian subjects among those who had been kidnapped on 

the shores of the Caspian. This circumstance first brought the Khan into collision 

with the Czar's troops, and finally led to the invasion of ls72, which lost him 

•^Vooa: “The Shores of Lake Aval” (H70) : Morgan: Ace.po 

Vol. XLVJII. (1S7S), p. 301; AViedeuiaun : Gesdhehoft fiir Erdktuide, Berhu, 1S8S, etc. 
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.ill flh* Iriiik of (lu' Oxus, niul j>orniittc(l flic frituous priiico tlio enjoyment of llie rest 

sinii.ly 'll'’ •'^iilfiaLJini iif tlir C/.ai’, wlio in flic Amu Dmitu Provinco lias 7(i(l squai'e miles.*- 
linkliara was, mieo upon a lime, one of the mo.st powei-ful of the Central Asiatic 
Kli.inatos. I’olilieally it w.is not c(pial to Afg-lianistaip hut it was the :Meeea of the 

Asialm Mohammedans. The .slirines of ?iIoslem saints scattered over its liolv soil, 
and the schools and eo||eo-es of its capital, gave it, in the eyes of a peoi'le with 

whom rehoion and rule arc insejiarahly mixed np, a distinction over kingdoms more 
liowerfid in men and arms. Yet it is nearly four times the size of modern Khiva, 

.and has a population almost three times as nnmenms. 'fho hanks of the Oxns, and the 

region fiatihsed hy the water drawn from it hy the Zarafshan Kiver Canal, is .about 
the only part id' (he country (aiKivated. Outside those oases the land is desert, sand v 
steppe, in whiih a W(dl is a highly-valued jiossession. In the watered region, cotton, silk, 
grams, and frails are grown, and in these products, and in the broad-tailed sheep and 
cattle reared, a considerahle trade is done with the camel-caravans passing- to the shores 

ot the Ca-])ian, r/n Khiva, and northward to .Siberia, and westward to China. -f 

“ Bokhara the noble," as the capital was once styled, little merits now.adays its 
pompons designation. Vambery describes it as one of the dirtiest and most unhealthy 
place.s m all Asia, and later travellers have given a scareely more llittering aeconnt of 
(his once fanmiis city, which the inhabitants claim to have been founded bv Alexander 
(he (ireat among (he reeds and fens of the Zarafshan River oasis. Its population, con- 
sisting ol I /.begs, Afghans, Arabs, .lews, Xogais (Russian Tatars), Kirghiz, Tadjiks, 
Hiiido.s, and Tnrkonians, iloes not number much over .•5(1,000, thom'-h 'Wollf has esti- 

inated it as high as I S0,000. The j.lace, however, still boasts ot^nany colleges^ or 

niidicsscs, and the spiritual wants ot (he pcoide are catered for bv a multitude of 
mollahs, whose mosip.es still retain something ,di their ancient splendour. The city is 

.snrronmlcd by a wall four miles in circuit, and pierced by eleven crumbling gates. 

e bazaars, Ircipiented by .-dmost every Asiatic jieoiile, ,, resent a bnsv siglit^ while 

at Ivirsh--, .south-east of the capit.d, and also a great trading plaee, excellent swords 
knives, and other articles of cutlery are made. The Khan is an nmp.alilied despot, but 
IIS power IS on the wane, since part of his anci.-nt territory has passed into the hands of 
Iissia. .Sixty years ago (his Central .Mialii- monarch was courted bv the English and 

I.’ Kussians, much after the same fashion as the Shah of Persia is, or was. or as 
'll-’ Amu- .d Alghamstan used to. But Nasrnllah Bahnder treated the one with 

mrogance and the other with contempt, (he conse.p.ence of which was that his successor, 
.ro/allar-cddin, lonii.l an army of (he Cz.ar in his (erritorv, and bv ISOS a Russian 
giu-nson hrmly stationed in Samareaml. The result is that Bokhara has become, 

Inmgh nomnially independent, in realltv a dependency of Russia, which cannot fail 
bidore long to absorb ,t entirely. These Central Asiatic Khanates have a ihtalism for 
>ii'iii"iit (lieu- heads against the pricks, and the Manghit dynasty, which sneeeeded in 

“Ongtoi.l .oi.l p.,.;.. o., thoOxus- (..ST-D; .Mwon: 

"'■T'"::;,:: r " 

i„n lU.M .Morgnitual,,- (l.s;,) ; siwtehes of Contral Ada - 
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seizin"* the Bokhara tbrono on the fall of the AshterklKuiiiles, does net seem likelv to 
stave off the inevital>le veiy 

Karategiu — a mountainous district on the ^vestel■n slope of (he Pamir Sto])i)e — was, 
with the valley of the Sarkhan Piiver and its tributaries, an indejtendent priucij>alil \' 
up to the period of Russians annexing the Khanate of Khokan, or I'erghana, when 
it passed under the rule or protection of Bokhara, (iharm, or Ivarategin, the capital, 
contains about SOO houses. Little ground is cultivated, l.)ut cattle are bred, and rough 
woollens woven of the lleece of their sheep, or of the hair of goats. (Juki is found 
in the sands of the streams, and excellent weajioiis are made of the iron brought from 
Hissar and Wantch. The jjreparation of salt and the hunting of wild beasts also give 
employment to many of the population. But altogetlun* Karategiu, winch does not 
contain more than 100,000 people, chielly of a very moderate iMohaminedau failh, 
with its thickly wooded mountains, and secluded pastoral valleys, has not much concern 
with the world which formerl}^ so little troubled it.t 


TRAXSCAseiA (The Tukkoxax Coix'irv) . 

Between the Oxus and the northern frontier of Persia, and ns far west as the 
Russian provinces on the other side of the Cas[)ian, stretches the Kara-Kum, or Black 
Sands, a desert almost unrelieved by a single fertile spot. But by the wild Turkomans, or 
nomadic robber tribes, it was re<^'arded as the most effectual of barriers between them aiu 
the civilisation which is forei"*n to their wavs of life. These Turkomans are lor the most part 

O V 

predatory. They cultivate a few spots on the borders of the desert, where the streams which 
flow dowu from the Persian and Afghan highlands moisten the diy soil before being lost 
in the sand of the Ivara-Ivum. But the main resource of those untamed Tartars is 
highway robbery. The trader and the traveller in the vicinity of their country dread, witl 
I’easou, the onslaughts of these Asiatic Bedouins, and the frontier farms and villages ol 
Persia have for many vears been harassed by the Turkoman robbers in seareli of plunder 
and slaves. Persian captiv^es were numerous among them, and more recently they did 
not spare even the Russian settlements, an imprudence which brought on them the \en- 
geauce of the Czar. They own no regular chiefs, nor do they possess what can he designated 
as a form of g’overnment. However, for mutual protection and con\enienee tiny have 
gathered into little tribes, the most powerful of which are the Tekkes, uhose stiong- 
holds are to be found all along the borders of Persia, from Kizil-arvat to the soulh- 
west of Morv, generally considered the Turkoman capital. Tlie Tekkes arc, indeed, one 
of the few Turkoman tribes which can be considered non-nomadie. Dr. Sehuvlei desciihed 
them as half sedentary, living in large villages, and submitting in some degree to the 
authority of their elders, thus constituting a society with a primitive form of organisation. 

• Vamt)L‘ry: “History of Bokhara” (1873), and Gri-oriof's critique on it translitu 1 in Aiq.Midix II. of 
Schuyler’s “Turkestan,” Vol. I., pp. 3G0-3S9, strictures which must, however, be read with many iiWow- 
anccs; Wolff: “Travels in Bokhara” (ISH); Khanikoff : “Bukhara” (1815); Fcdclumko : /.mam/ of (/,.■ Jtou'd 
Oeographical Society, Vol. XL. (1870), p. 445; Uellwald : “The RusAans in Central Asia” (187.3,; Mevendorff: 

“Bokhara” (1877), etc. 

+ Abramof: Journal oj the Royal Geographical Socutg, Vol. XLI. (1871), P- 33S ; Morgan, l.c., p. 20o. 
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Tckkr as liavin^ 


fit'iico thoy an* tlie stron;[!;cst of tlic race, and tlieir (thnuatiy or raids, liave sometimes 
extruded as far as .^[eslla<l and Herat. Colonels jMarkozof and Stoletof describe a 

tlie “ kiljitkas,^' or dwellings, arranged on two sides of the fort, 
which is usually tlie centre of their encampment. Ba^'s of wheat, rice, and sorn-hum, 
car])(‘ts felts, and household articles, are the contents of the huts, and occasionally an 
ap].aratus for smeltinu' copper, a^n-icultural tools of a primitive kind, looms for \veavino‘ 

i ^ i* » ^ ^ m ^ ^ ^ ^ 
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ca themselves Akhal, to distinguish themselves from the Tekkes, The latter were 

(lu. „r Ivl.ivM. to wl.o.n tiu.y |•on,UM■l^• paid trilmto, one canud for each 

'e^s, i.ut that hasMowlKrn replaeed l.y al.out twelve rouldes a year for eael. irrie-alin- 

• >'• Aided T..|d<es were at one period -overned l.y an independent Kl.an who eif- 

J"ved ahselale aulhori.y, l,„t at, last, fne.l of the eonstant .p.arrels of his trihesn.en, this 

'■'•'"■•'‘I I'^’ople to the anarel.y wlneh has ever sinee been 

Ihe Ahhal Tekkes are divided into two families -tlie Tokhtaniish and the 

^l-i'*' "t' OVons at union inspired bv dread of the 

"'""7 '>■" IVrsian Kurds on another, and ^f the Khivan 

I ‘uiiuds 111 ;i 1 bird direct ion. 

'I'l- Itussians reeeutly completely subdued the Tekkes, who least of all the Turko- 

fhis cut- ' mTi <'»' Trans-Caspian distriet ; 
■" le annexation .d the Alerv oasis (as a juivate imperial domain) and its capital 
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of the same name. A railway now niiis to it from the C’aspian, This lown — 
like others on which the traveller in Central Asia continiiallv comes amid the drift- 

V 

ing sands, or in the oases which ne<^-lect of the canals is allowing* to lapse into 
desert, half-ruined — is much more imposing* in a leading* article than in its poor 
reality. Placed, however, in the oasis of the ^Murghah, one of the few hahitable spots 
in an arid laud, j\Ierv has always maintained a certain celebrity. Sir Jlenry Kawlinson 



COCRT OF THE PALACE OF THE EX-KHAN OF KHOKAN. 


considers it one of the oldest capitals in the world, and histoiicall^ so impoitant a 
require a special monograph for its adequate illustration.- It, however, lost a pu itica 
significance in 1795, when the Amir IMurad of B{»khara, not content . 

mission of the town, carried off 40,000 of its inhabitants to his capital w lere 
descendants live to the present day in a separate quarter, and have taught tie o.iainns 
the silk industry, which they did not understand before their arrival. In S o t ie \n\ans 
occupied Merv. The Bokharans soon regained possession of it, hut were .)e oie ong 


* Froceedhiffs of the Royal Geographical Society, March, IS, 9, p. 1S8. 
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I.rll.-.l (osnnviHl.‘r into tiiu Ii:ni.l.s of tlic Tiukomans, who now usetl it mainly as a base 
h*i llit’ir ()|)(.‘rat ions aoai[i.st llic Persians. There are not more than 2,000 settled inhabi- 
tants in tlu' town, wliicli is surroumled by nomad encamj)ments ot‘ Sariks and Salois 
in cnnlnmoiis sureession alono- (he hanks of tlie Mur<;-hab. Of late years, however, nearly 
all ot the Turkoman country has been annexed by Russia. Indeed, tlie name of “Turko- 
mania'^ lias entirely disai.peared from the otlicial map, tliat of Transcaspia taking- its place. 
'I'iiis division is again i)areelled out into the provinces of Akhal-Tekke, Krasnovodsk, 
.M:mghi>hlak, Aferv, Tedjen, Yololan, and Sarakhs ; in all, including the Caspian, about 
■).t i, 0 ti'i sipiare miles. Most of these once lawless Turkoman tribesmen, sharp in recognising 
the inevitaljle, are settling down to be loyal subjects of the C’zar.'“ 

llieir number can only he known ap]>roximateIy, l.mt from rough estimates they are 

considered to approach 2tH),t){)0. Their breed of horsemen is line, their courage unimpench- 

ahle, and their ferocity, if it were ].ossihle to keep it in check, would make them the 

terror ol any barbarous race against whom they might be employed as irregulars in 

the pay of a civdiseil power. To this all Central Asia must in time descend, for 

the area of country independent of Russia is little by little, and now' and 

then very rapidly, getting so curtailed, that before long it will exist only in the pao-es 
of history. ‘ ^ 


CIIAPTKR XIV. 

RrssiAX (’i;xri!.\i, A.^i.v. 

Up to the yciir iho possessions in Central Asia were small. But 

shortly prior to that ,late anarehy rei-ned in the country, „win;,r to the almost continual 
wars which the Khans of Jlokliara, Khokan. and Khiva had wao-od with each other. 

10 arrival of the Czar npoi, the scene resulted in the invasion of Khokan, the oeeu- 
paf.on ot the eily of Tashkei.d, now the capital of the Bnssian Centml Asiatic torri- 
mies, and linally, in lS(!7, the ahsorption of the entire Khanate. By IStkS Samareand 
le amoii.s eaintal of the niiohly empire of Tinunir Len-, and the place wherein did 
^nilai Khan a stately ,,leasnre dome decree ^’-fell, and with it that j-art of Bokhara of 
u lie 1 It was the immediate centre, which was forthwith erected into the district of 
Airalshan. 1 he e.reninstanees which led Knldja to he temporarily occupied in 1S71 we 

i.i\e .iieiuy re a led (p. <),•,), whilst, the thir.l eanii.aiwn against Khiva, as we have seen, 
umm.i n 1,1 s/., l,y i|„, capital of that Khanate and the Kliivan territory alono- 

" *’■ Uarya, heino cchxl to the invaders. The 

iis.Ma„ eon.pie.sts now extended as far as the Atrek on the frontiers of Persia, and 

"''‘•'1 in ISio (|,c K|ki„;,(, „|- Khokan was linally incorporated into the empire of the 

Ofonov:,,,: -Tl,,. Mev (IH;-- ',sv' ■ ^ ‘ ' V"' U O^TS). p, 31- 

( . .tMin. s\ci\ ll.-ul-rr: '* Fn-lnul ;uul lhis>ia iiUVntuH Asm ; etc. 
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Czar, the summit o£ tlie range of tlie ’Western Thian Slum mmmtains })ecamc tlio 
eastern limits which perforce had to own the rule of Alexander II. Still more reccntlv 
tlie annexation of Torkomania made the Russian border eotermiuous with that of Afo-lumistan 
There is now no neutral zone. But^, with scarce! \' an exception^ this territor\' does not ])av 
its expenses ; and the ()(.)() inhabitants, though almost coni])elled to bu}' Bussian g-oods, 

are rapidly bc'^'innin^ to lind J^n^’lish wares in their bazaars, ami to diseover tliat in spite 
of duties considered almost prohibitory these articles can be purchased cheaper than those 
brought direct from Russia by way of the Ca<j.iaii. Such, at least, is the complaint of 
the Russians themselves, tliougli the rail wav is likel\’ to alter this. 


The Kir.oiiiz Stepi^e, etc. 

The Kirghiz Steppe, as the northern part of the region is called, is a dry stony 
tract, inhabited by few Russians, and used in common by various Kiigliiz tribes as a 

pasture-ground for their droves of horses and cattle. The southern portion, from the 
salt-water lake, or inland sea, of Jhilkush (p. 0^), to the Thian Shan and the sea of 

Aral, is better, though a great part of the western region is covered by the Kizil Kum, 

or Red Sands, stretching between the S 3 'r Daiya and Anui Daiya — or, as l!ie ancients 
called them, the Jaxartes and Oxus rivers. The cast division is, on the other hand, for 
the most j^art mountainous, and comprises the high ranges north of the dhian Slum. 
The low-lying Seven Streamland south of the Balkash yields crops and pasturage, 
and in the mountain valleys watered by the feeders of the Syr Darya, and of Lake 
Balkaslij are some fine valley's, while, as we have seen, the mountain slopes yield excellent 
timber. The shores of the Issik Kul (p. 09) — a lake which occasionally overMows to 
the River Chui, and helps to swell the waters lost in the desert between Balkash and 

the Aral — seem in remote da^^s to have been tlie home of many people. Indeed, all 
this region is now onl^'" a wreck of what it once was. Lvciy vallcv hears the tiace of 
having in former days supported a great population; and their tangled histoiy is the 
tale of how successive conc[iierors roared aud dcstro^'cd empires, until the luined laces 
either reverted into semi-barbarism, or lost the cnteVlwise and spirit which once dis- 


tinguished them. The Hi Valley 


* 


we 


have already described, witli the Chinese and 


Russian settlements along the banks of the river. Altogether, the districts of the Kiighiz 
Steppes contain about 720,000 square miles and I,S-jd,770 people. 


Ferghana. 

The Narin Valley, or Ferghana,-^ was for the most part tlie former Klinnate of Khokmi, 
Kokan, or Khokand, as the name is often written, which in 1875 lost its iiidcpeiulonce. The 
Vsbegs, or Uzbeks, a Turkish people who three hundred years ago conquered the small 

• For a tolerably recent account of Kubija, see Major Clarke in P.occaU.ffs of the It.ojal .Sjaly, 

August, 1880, pp. 489-499, and for some further particulars Cousolar lieim U. “ Miscellaneous Scr.es, No. 8u (lbS8 
t Severtsoff : “Journey in Ferghana and the Pan.ir, in 1877-8,'’ Proc. lio.j. Geoej. .S’ce., August, IbSO, p 4JJ , 
Morgan : “ Recent Geogi-aphy of Central Asia,” Siipphmcilar;/ Papers of the Pop. Giop. Soc., \ ol. ., pp. - ■ - ■ • 
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settled— Joes not number over one nnllion. The climate is more equable lliaii in most 
other parts of Russian Turkestan, being- wanner in winter, when little snow falls, but 
on sununcr days Dr. Schuyler describes the heat as diireiing- Jutle in intensitv between 
Tashkend and Khokan, but the nig-hts are always cool and comfortable. The soil is 
rich, and this, eoinbineti \\'ith the excellence of tln^ climate, has put ag-ncullure into 
a flourishing' condition in the Ivlianate, though it is still capable of being inucli further 



THE TOMB OF SAINT I) AM AU-1’ AL V AN, NEAU SAMAUCAND. 

advanced. The mountains abound in minerals, coal crops in ]dnees, and naphtha and 
petroleum wells have been found in numerous Incalities. It is also affiiined that cop|iei, 
lead, iron, as well as inferior tin quarries, are to he found. Kiiokan, the ca]>it.il Ip. -■ 31, 
I'es in a valley south of the Syr Darya, hut Tashkend, built on a fertile plain near one 
of the northern tributaries of the Svr, is the larq-est town in Ru.ssian Turkestan, and 
the seat of the Government. It is surrounded by a wall of sun-dried bri.ks twelve 
miles in circumference, and owing to its being the meeting-place of several great caravan 

outes, is one of the busiest trading places in the euuutiy. 
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Kii-'i:in'< l>:ivc of it Taslikoud luis woiulerfully changed — 

Tln‘ native city still exists )nvlty inucli as it always did, and dues 
Hot <liir.T cxrr[.f in d'‘LiTi't> from any of the other drowsy C’cnti'al Asiatic towns. But the 
Ijii'opcaii <jiiar!rrs a fa so v-ry niodfrn that Dr, Srhuylcr, ioolcing at it fur tlie ilrst time by 

s.-aruc!y hrin've that In* was not m one of those brand-new American 

familial* at Inmu* — nnn'c ]'articuhn‘ly one of tlie little towns of 
hi*.>ad, (lii>ty streats, shadeil \>\ double rows of trees; tlie 

direction; the small white hunses, set a little back 
]>alisa(h* in front ; the large sijuare full of turf and 
(In* middli* — all combined to give me this familiar 
imi'rc';>n.ii. By dayliglif, liowevi-r, d'a^hkend seems more like one of the AVcstoru Amcrieau 
towns— Den ver, (or instance — thongli hn-king in the busv air which pervades that place, 
and witii Sarts in turhans and gowns, in place of Indians and miners. The eondi- 

"I Dn* t<iwn are, iiide'd, much the same: it is Imilt on the Steppe, and owes 
its o-fcrn and trcsh appearance to the canals which Ining streams of fresh water through 
e\cry sticet. I he >idcs ol flu* stre.*ts are planted with pt)plars and willows, which iii 
tills comiiry gniw ([uickly and luxuriantly; a small stake driven into the gjxaind soon 
hncomes a (me tr-e; ganlens spring np alnuot like magic; and I saw in the garden 
*’1 '* lohoi'alory a peach-fi’ee bearing peaches the third \'ear from the seed.^^ ^Vllen 

S<hn\l(*r vi.'-ited the place — and wt* are led to understand from more recent travellers 
that it lias not, increaMal greatly since that date — there were about tUK) houses in the 

bii>>ian (piaitcr, and a population ol d.lHKI, oxelnslvi' of the garrison of about tlhU. 

N(WV houses wer<‘ springing up rapidly, and the growth of the town in its nine veal's of 

% 

iM^liiKi' sc'i’iiii'il ti> till' f I'.i vcl li'f somi't liiii^' wdii'lci'l 111. I’lil cni I'losor exaininiitioii this 
sivinln- vltalilv provi.l (., I,, v.-ry arlilicial. 'Phe mil. ]H>niKuiL-n( p„,.„hition oC the 
cily IS siiiall, hir tnicle, in (he Ihii-ni.eiiii acceiitiil inn nt‘ tlie term, is (rillinn-. 'Phere are 
I'cu- y.,vat, inerchanfs, ainl iiiaiiiirac'nries ,ln not exist. A liaiulfiil of jieople eome to make 
inoiii'y and reliirn “ liome ” to .spend it, l.nl vvilli these exceptions no one lives in 'Pash- 
kend who IS not. ohlio.,.,l „lllcial duties. This distiiijjiiishes it 

i't "Men rroin similar American towns; and morc-owr in Tashkend most of the pretty 
Imnscs which the visitor so admires have heen Imilt hy the aid of monev leiu by the 
(iovernment.or which, it may he added, but little is ever repaid. Sun-dried bricks covered with 
]i!.isler are the iisnal material oP wliieli the hnildin-s are coiisl me! ed , and (hev are seldom 
more than one storey hio-li. ■' Owiiio- to the s.^reity of wood, and the dearness of 
"■mi, the rools are very pe.ailiar; helweeii the rafters whi.d. eom,.ose the eeiliiios pieces 
ol small willow hraiiehes are cdosely lilted loprether, the whole is then thatched whh reeds, 
m«d on this IS pl.-ieed a layer of clay every year to render the roof in anv deo-ree 
waterprool. Duriiiy the snmmer, when it does not rain, these roofs are excellent and very 
F.'Ify, as they are often covered with wild poppies, capers, and other llowei-s. When 
l>e rainy season .•oni nienees one mnsi he very careful; it mav be that too manv 
M>ers o clay have been placed on tlie roof, and tlie timbers have become worn, so that 
II U IOC 1 Iiiii; hills Ihroiioh ; or perhaps not enoiir;h clay has heen put on, and one violent 
"""^torin IS siillicieiit to wash a large hole in it.- In Central Asia upholsterers are 
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unknown, and lionce, as all iuniiture has lo be brouo-ht IVoin Kun.pe ..r Siberia, simplieitv' 
is the rule. Still the houses, in spile ut* their t'rag-ility, are coint'orlable. The want of 
Western appliances is to a g-reat extent redoeine.l by the great wide divans, the i>rofasioii 
of luikoiuan caipets, the eiuljroulered c-ushions, and the dis])lav of Oriental \vea])ons, 
armour, and curiosities, whieli give tiie rooms an air of elegance which lliey would not 
otherwise possess. In tiie summer all who can afford it leave their town-house and take 
lefuge fioni the heat in cottag'es hiult among’ the gardens of the suburbs, or in Ivirghiz 
kibitkas, or Bokharan pavilion tents. The sun does not i)enetrate through the foliage 
of the elms and pojDlars ; there is a fragrance of flowers all round, and a coolness imparted 
by the canals and watery ponds. hen at night the paper lanterns stand out 

against the dark green of the pomegranates, while the nightingale sings as the light 
shimmers over the still surface of the water, it is a scene taken Lodi!}' from the ‘^Arabian 
Nights. ^ The Palace of the Governor-General, the public building’s, the mosques, and 
the Buddhist teraide are the chief structures. Hotels proper can scarcely be said to 
exist ill the city, though boarding-houses, restaurants, and abo\e all private hos])italit v, go 
far to make up for the want of licensed victuallers.^^ Otlierwise Tashkend does not 
differ widely from any other Russian town. The “ IMoskovs,^^ like the Ihatish, 
carry their country with them. The amusements, mode of living, and social jirojiulices, 
are in Turkestan very much what they are further Most. Only perha])s the lazv life 
and the surrounding’s have induced an even lower morality than in ^Moscow and St. l^eters- 
burg; and as the officers wdio elect to be sent to Central Asia are frecjuently broken men,^^ 
who for good reasons find it convenient, for a time at least, not to live too much in the 
public gaze, the result can be imagined. Luxuries are also dear over the countrjq though neces- 
saries are moderate in price. Beef is bad, but mutton is plentiful, good, and not very costly. 
Game is abundant, and thougli the Syr Daiya contains many sturgeon, lisli is rare. Fruits can 
be had almost for the askins*. and srarden ve<^etables are hoginning to be raised in abundance. 
Grapes grow in profusion, and consequentlv wine of several kinds, but all equall\' strong and 
sour, can be bad. A very indifferent beer is breu'cd, but, of course, good I'^uropean wines can 
Repurchased, though at about four times the St. Petersburg prices. English ale and jiorter 
are luxuries even procurable in tliis Central Asiatic town ; the latter is an especial 
favourite, as it ought to be, considering that the cost of the black liquid is ten shillings 
per bottle. There is, as in every Russian town, a Cercle,'^ or club — as stupid and un- 
clublike as all Russian clubs. There exists a fair library, a lai’ge chemical laboiatoiy, 
and the famous “ Turkestanski Vedomosti,^^ or Tnrl'esian Gazette, This little sheet consists 
mainly of articles on the natural history, chronicles, and ethnology of the country. It contains 
no news of the outer M’orld, and little even of events transpiring' in Central Asia; mIuIc the 
Tnrki supplement for the enlightenment of the natives is filled M'ith translations of the 
‘^Arabian Nights, and similarly instructive matter. Its circulation is merely nominal. 
Rut being kept up by the Government, the journal has a reputation and importance 
in Europe out of all proportion to its character or merits. The exact number of 
inhabitants in the city has not been ascertained, but in tbe last official census it is 
pnt at 100 , 000 , and the whole population of Ferghana at 808 , 000 . ibis is not an 

over-estimate. 
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Zakafshax. 


The capital of this districtj Samarcaudj with its six gated-wullsj and its memories of 
Tammerlane — orTimour Leng — who is buried within it, is a still more interesting town, though 
its interest centres all in its ruinous buildings and the tales which still cling to them (pp. 29G, 
207). From the middle of the market place the '^melancholy domes of the mosques rise 
above the flat-roofed houses, and in the background are high mountains, covered during part 
of the year with snow, on which the rays of even an Asian winter sun are reflected with 
dazzling brightness. Samareand is a city of the past, but as the railway reached it in 18*^8 
it may have a future. Here Alexander the Great killed Clytus in a fit of drunken 
passion ; in this town, even in those days an important place, the IMacedoniaii conqueror 



SCENE ON THE STEPPES OF THE CASPIAN. 


fixed his head-quarters when he was warring with the mountain tribes, and preparing 
for his expedition against the Scythians on the other side of the S\ i Dai\a. Tiadi 
tions of the exploits of Alexander, or Iskender Dulkarnain (the two-horned), are still 
among the stock tales of the inhabitants. IMany of the petty princes of the L ppei Oxus 
country claim their descent from him. But their genealogies are extieme]\ apoci\}>hal, for 
though the generals he left in charge of his conquests founded the Gneco-Bactrian dynasties, 
and introduced among other elements of Greek culture the ^Macedonian calendai, little 
now remains to attest their existence save a number of coins and medals, nhich are often 
found on the Steppe and in all the ruins about Samareand, along the \allo\ of the ZaiaUhan 
River. Russian society is in Samareand smaller than in Tashkeiid : less punctilious, but 
perhaps on that account not less pleasant. In Tashkend the Governor-General keeps up a 
petty state, and conducts himself with a reserve towards even the highest oflicials not 
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nuich K‘.-ss tli;in iinjiorial. At liis r('('(‘})tif)ns no one is )>erinilted to sit down in his presence, 
;tnd altno-(‘( her the eUfjuelte ohserveii is liidiemus, considering* the place and the person. 

In Samarrand society is iVeer. lndec<l, tliere are few Ilussians, and those not of high 
raidv. A<1 vcntm*«*rs eitlier dii'eclly from Un>sia, or who liave wandered from Siljeria, and 
aft'-r a sfrani^*<> life annmgst the native Khanates have only appeared in the light of 
• •i\ ilisation alter th<‘V imaiiaiunl that tlieir former misdeeds had been for^’otten or for^aven, 
sometimes em-amp hi'n* in spite of the discreet vigilance of the Lieutenant-Governor; and 
precise jK'ople will not lu'sitate to sa}' that the morals of the later arrivals might be greatly 
jmprovi'd without Samarcand society running any risk of being sligmatiseil as priulisli.* 


The Si:a oi- Aral. 

Into the Sea of .Vral debouch tlie Amu Parya, and Svr Darva — in othei 

words, tin* Oxus and Jaxartes ; and the amount of sand which they carrv down and 
deposit amid the reed patclies of its shallow waters has suggested the name of the 

laki*, namely, the Sea (d’ Islets.^’ From north to south the sea stretches for 

miles, and its breadtli from east to west is 115. lienee, next to the Caspian, 

it is 11 h‘ largest liody of water on tlie Asiatic Steppes. It is said to be 117 feet 
above tlie Caspian, whieli is again S f below the Flaek Sea; but these data still rtMpiire 
verilieal ion. It was only in 18 IS that ships were launched on its waters, but at present 
its dot ilia IS ol sonu* importain'C. ddie Hat boats of the Ivirghix. have, however, navigated 
it Irom tlie (‘arliest periods; hut so little have they disturbed its surface or explored its 
shores, tliat when tin* Russians lirst landed on the mimerons islands which skirt its coast, 
tlu*y lound tliem ahoiinding' witli antelopes so fearless as to jirove that tliev had hitherto 
heen little ae juainted with man. \\ ild storms often blow over its shallow waters, and 
this, eomhined with tin* almost total ahseiieo of harliours, renders navigation somewhat 
(lang4Mons. 'I li(‘ norllierii end is inortMiver usually frozen during winter, hut the southern 
])ai't is iK'ver siml. to any ('xtent. Stuig'con, sllurus, car|>, and a species i»f herring — in a 
word the Hshes <d (he (’:i<])ian — ahound in it, its waters being imlv slightly brackish. 
( miously enough, how(‘V('r, the lake' has no visible outlet. Hence, at one time it was 
thought tliat it miglit. eommunie:il(» hy some subli'rranean jiassage with the Caspian, 150 
miles to tlie w<‘>t. It luis, however, been ascertained that tlie evaporation in this drv 
region is so gre:it ;is to lully aceount lor its eipulihrimn. It is now believeil that its 
a (n'sare,like thos(M>l tiu* ( aspiaii, dt'en'asing’ ; and some geographers, among othoi*s Sirllonrv 
Rauliiison, are firm in the conviction that the Aral is a lake of such comparatively recent 
origin as not to lia\'(* (‘xisled lu're much before the middle a^*es. Others — amom*- whom 
Sir Rod(‘riek iM mcliison was the Ii*ader — maintain that the Aral and the Caspian have 
existed all tlirougli the historical pciFul, and that tlicir outlines, as well as the eoui'so 
of tlioOxiK and Jaxartes^ were determined in distant geological ju'riods. R'he llussian 
authorities liavo, liowi'vcr, a dilVtuent o]>inion; for, as we have seen (p. 2Sd), they are 

* An arrnnnl nf S.nnair.n.a a,,. I nuuli ul' tli.> rounl.y .Us.aiW Nvilt 1 h> fonml in Mr. Marvin's edition of 
(onct-koll S •• la.l. loan Sannrran.l (o Hrrat ” (ISSlA. and in the works ahvady cited. Its population, nmuKring 
in liniours tirno is now not more than fi.OOO, including i'.,000 Europeans and dews. 
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endeavouring to turn tlie former river in the clianuei along wiiieh It \va.^ pu])posei.l at 
one time to run to the Caspian. If this shtuihl be successful — at the ccst of ruin to 
tlie Kliivau oasis — vessels might then be sent from the Caspian^ or, indeed, from tlie 
towns on the banks of the A olga far into the lieart of llussia, on to the borders of 

Afghanistan, thus avoiding the terrible sands of the Kizii and Kara Kums.^' 

The name of Ust Urt is a]){)lie(l to the bare i)lateau between the Aral and the 

Caspian. Since 1873 it has been entirely Russian, the forts of Alexandrovsk, Krasnovodsk, 
and Chikishlar, the last at the mouth of the .Vtrek River, being the most important jioints 
in the region. Amu Daiya ([). :ZUU), Syr-Darya, and Semiryetehensk (/.c., the Seven 
Rivers, p. 295), the Steppes south of Lake Ralkash and parts of the Thiaii-Shan mountains 
round Lake Issik Kul, are the other political divisions of Turkestan. 

The Caspian. 

The Caspian, thougli now eighty-four feet below the Black Sea, is believed to have Ijeen 

at one time on a level with it, and to have formed one of the series of sea basins ot 

which the jMediterranean and the Black Sea are the remains. Its elevation is probably 
due to the continual evaporation which has been going on until its waters have shrunk to 
their present level. There is, however, a neck of land lying’ to the north ol the Cauc^asus, 
so low that a rise of twenty-three feet in the waters of the Black Soa would cause them 
to overflow to the Caspian, and re-con vert it into tlie great Lmopo-Asiatie ^Afeditcr- 
ranean which it probably once was. T^everthclcss, a lalce 710 miles long, 210 broad on 

an average, and embracintT^ an area of 180,000 stpiare miles, is sufilcientl\ ext<'nsi\e \\ith- 
out the imagination finding it necessary to speculate on the still g’reater space it might 
have occupied in the past. Into it the Volga and the Ural pour the drainage ol (> 13,000 
square miles — probably more than the Don and Danube combined contnbule to tlic Black 
Sea. If, however, the waters of the Kuma, the Terek, the Aras, the Kur, the Solid, and 
the Atrek are taken into the calculation, it is quite evident, as Dr. Carpenter has ])ointc(l 
out, that the Caspian I’eceives nearly, if not ([uite as much, livei \\atei as tlie nmu 
important inland sea to the west and south of it. Yet, owing to the great evaporation to 
which it is subject, the surface is not rising, but rather falling; and Ihe saltness of the 
water is curiously not so great as that of the Black Sen, or of tlic ocean generally. This, 
however, varies in different parts, and at different seasons of the year. In tlie shallow 
northern parts the water is drinkable; in the middle and southein lia>ins the salinil} i- 
about one-third that of the ordinary sea, while in the numerous lagoons olf the sliore, .«alt 
is manufactured for commercial purposes from the extremely concentiatcd hiinc 
found there. The temperature of the Caspian is also extremely variable. In the summer 
the heat is often great, and in the winter the cold is proportionately severe. At this 
season the northern portion is more or less covered with ice, but as in the case of the Sea 
^'f Aral the waters of the southern readies do not freeze. riieie aie no pit-cepti >le t e , 

the sudden chancres o£ the wind often cause strou- currents. The presence of sea s 

• The literature of this suhject is extensive. In tVooI’s •' Shores of Lake Aral •' (ISIG', Goeje's - Das altc Belt 
des O.XUS” (1875), and Roesler’s “Die Aralsccfrage ” (1873), the subject is fully di.<cusscd. In 18»b the Gocern- 

ment set aside 3,000,000 roubles towards the prosecution of this project. 
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nnd liriTintrs I'oints to the lake liavin;^' at one time coinnumicatcJ with tlie ocean, though 
Dr. Carpenter thinks that the conunuuicatioii was rather northwards with the Polar Sea, 
than westwards thr^>^^’h the Black Sea and ^lediterranean. The other tisli are either salt 
wat.-r or n'Kiriin*. Salmon ahoiuivi, and the sturgeon tisheries are so valuable that nearly 
the w1h> 1(‘ world is sup])lied with isinglass made out of their swimming bladders. Caspian 
salt hsh are also transmitted to distant parts, and their capture and curing* form the chief occu- 
pation of tlie pt'ople of Astr.dvhau and other parts on the shores of the sea. Naphtha and 
peti'-leiim springs abound in the neighbouring region. Those of Baku are very celebrated, 
and ‘A< a rad way now reaches that (piarter and the Caspian is covered with steamers engaged in 
the business, the j)etroIeum trade which centres in J5aku is likely before long to surpass even 



th.it ol I lu* tCiiled Stales. 1 Ik' divisnm betwetm i'^mo[)e and Asia is mainly an arbitrary 
one, wliieh for our purp-.se need not be strictly observed. Tlie Caspian, bowevor, forms a 
snllieumtly natural boundary, and aeeordingly W(‘ shall bu' the present leave it to touch 
brielly upon tlie ancient kingdom wliich abuts on its soutliern shores. 


(’HAITI- 1!. XV. 

Jh:Ks[A: Tiik Coimuy axd its Pnoinns. 

Wf, now (Mil.T a plateau live times tl.e size of (i.vat Jlritain, Imt not quite so popu- 
lous as Irelan.l, a lainl wliieli ranks amono- tlie most famous of the wovhl, if we con- 
sKler Its past, but which, lookiuy at it from its present point of view, is perhaps oue of 
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the poorest and least iinportaut of: the q-reater States of Asia. Xor is the cnr.se of tliis 
decadence difficult to divine. Persia is a country for which nature has done little, and 
for which man must tlierefore do mueli. It is an ujdand avera^iiyA r’.oiMI feet ahuve the 
level of the sea. Indeed, the only level portions are tliose skirting' the Indian Ocean and 
the Persian Gulf, and the southern shore of the Caspian ; but liere, tlioui>h the ve^tdation 
is often dense, the climate is most unhealthy and relaxing*. Leaving- ^Oiurmsir,'^ or tlie 
low country so called, and crossiiy^ the Elburz Range — whose volcano, IMount l)ema\end, 
towers to the height of lS,4(iO feet — and in the south the parallel cliains of the Kohrnd 
^Mountains, and the yet partially explored and often snow-capped ranges of Kurdistan, lar- 
sistan, and Laristan, we come on Persia proper. This is known as Sarliadd, a land of dry 
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THE PHAIlt'' PALACE AT TEHEUAN 


plateaux, often sandy, and in nearly eveiy case sterile, unle^s uheie iiii,^atel i no- 

which intersect the country. Once on a time the Persians attendee t- ><'se ini->a i ^ 

works, and hence their soil was fertile and their kingdom prosperous. But nouada, . . 

imbecile Government, whose only thought seems to he to s.pioe/L ou o le 

that cannot be expressed, does little, if anything, to develop the resources of t iw ounh 

and consequently, unless a few more than ordinarily fertile \illages aio o oa-. > • 

tions, the Persia of Nasr-ed-Deen is for the most part a waste, s iva .c " ' 

monuments of the industry of a people from whom ages of oppiesMon anc ^ 

have not altogether eradicated some of the virtues which they possess - -'7; 

other dowa-t;;dden nations of Asia. There are prnctieally no railway and ^ " 

of the name, and hence naturally a scarcity of wheeled carnages, ator communu at.on ha.s 
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also IxMMi <l(‘nic(.l as the cuiiiitrv is called bv the natives. The rivers on the outer 

of the j)liiteau are xiscful for irrij^ating* purposes, l>ut for little else, while Central 
Persia obtains the water whieli moistens its fields from the melting- of the snows in the 
neiglihouring mountains. This water is led oif by canals, or underground channels. But 
as the snj)pl\‘ is iineertain, sliould the snow or rain fail in the mountains, famines 
an* as freiinont in I\'rsia as in India, the main dilference being, that while the latter 
c<Mmtr\' can alwa\s relv witli certaintv on Jhiglish aid in its troubles, the former cannot 
bmid anv liope on the compassion or foresight (>f its governing classes. Perhaps the most 
Itainfid proof of this was tliat while the I'hiropean residents during the last famine raised 
a large sum f*>r the relief <»f the wretclied j)Coj)le, the Shah could with difliculty be persuaded 
to subscribe .L3l)() to the fund! 


Thh (’LniATI- 




The vonngcr Cyrus cliaracterised Persia as a country where the “ people perish with 
cold at one e\tremi(\-, while thev are suffocated with the lieat at tlie other. This 
epigrammatic hit of inetcorol()gi(*al description is in the main true. As a rule, the summers 
arc excessively liot, and the winters in many parts of the country as proportionately cold. The 
only region where the climate is comparatively eipiahle is along the shores of the Casjiian. 
lint fhe inndcratcly warm summer and mild winter are neutraliseil I>v the uuhealthiness of the 
region. iVgain in Daslitistan — or tlie region of tlie Persian (udf — tlie heat of the summer is 
almost nnhearahic, hut tlie winter and spring’ are most enjovahle. In the interior there 
arc greater extremes, and the winds are not mu|nalilial)Iy welcome; for while the north- 
west breezes bring coolness, tliev also bear dronu’lit in tlieir train. The south-east trales 

^ O 

are, on tlie eontrai’v, wet, hut tlie wetness is aeeompanied with warmth, whieli makes life 
at that season an exisfenee passed in a vapour hatli. As a rule, the spring and autumn 
are fhe best months. ATr. i\lonnsey* deserihes the climate of Sliiraz at that season as 
(iclieioiis. I lie ]»Iain is tlien greiut, and the gardtms filled with ntse-trees and nif^htinf**alos. 
llic cherries ari' rijicning, hut tlie grei'ii almonds an* the fruit in which the Persians, who are 
immoderately fond (d such unwholesome di'licacies, indulge most. Tjady Sheil is quite as 
enthusiastic about (lie spring. It lu‘gins about Now Poi./.,'^ or the Now Year Festival— 
that Is, on tlic .2.2nd of Blarch and lasts until the middle of ^lav, when it becomes a 
great (h-al too liot lor flie enjoyment of ordinary mortals. “After this jiuirnevs are made 
at night, for tiiongh the nights are still cold, tlie weather is getting hot durin*" the dav. 

'Ml ! t ^ ^ • 

llio sudden upproni li niid r;ii)id lulvunco of (lie spriiij>: arc very si rikiiie-. lUd'ore llio snow 
IS well (ill tlio ^r , -,,11101 tiu! trees hurst into hlooni, and llowers shoot forth from fhe soil. 
At Now Ih,,,/. tlu‘ snow was lyini. iu patehes on the hills, and in the shaded valleys, 
while the Iriiit trees in the n.anl,.n„ were hndding heantifnlly, and ijiven plants and 
llowei-, spiiiipe- lip on the jdains on every side/ As the snininer proejresses, the heat ^'ts 
-so intolerahle in a city like 'reheran, that every one who ean alYord it deserts the town for 
the country. The valleys of the Mlhnr/. Mountains are favourite sjwts for vnstieation. 
ilero the Shah with all his (',„ut eiieainps, thoiiol, the marquees, with their retinue of 

•‘■.(inmuy tliroui;‘li tlu* I’auftisus .'iml IVrsia " ilS72). 
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servaiitSj ministers, courtiers^ ainl soldiers, to the number of three <.*r four thousand, jireseni 
less the appearance of a tenijiorary camp than that of a luxurious series of canvas and 
silken palaces. Isjiahan, though hot, is not unhealthy, and the nights are comparatively 
cool; the climate of this part ol tlie world po.Tsesses, tlierefore, an advantage over that of 
most parts ot India, where the nights are often as warm and oppressive as the dav. In 
July people sleep on the roots of their houses, for the nights are usuallv clear and bright, 
the air dry, and the little dew that falls (piite harmless.'^ By the Ijeginning of October 
the world of Teheran has returned to town, and in Decemljer those who were forced to 
ilee the city from heat have often to complain of cold. Then ice ibrms on the pools, 
though it melts before noon, when the sun is warm, and the temperature like that of 
an English spring day, but by evening again the thermometer a])proaches the freezing 
point. Winter is considered to end with February, when the snow whieli for a few weeks 
overlies the country melts awa}', and travelling becomes pleasant. The religion and 
arts of Persia have already been described. f The poor 2>oople are, as a ride, ver\' ])oor, 
and the rich, though in many cases of su2>erior education to the Turks and other ]\Io- 
hammedans, are geuerall}^ sensual, avaricious, and utterly without scruiiles, and if 2>osscssed 
of any conscience are able to exercise a singular contiNjl over its better im2>ulses. The soil is 
fertile if irrigated, and can sustain most teinjxn-ate and sub-tro2)ieaI croj>s ; and in the towns 
the arts of the craftsmen su2J2dy what few goods enable Persia still to carry on a little 
foreign trade. The wines of Shiraz are celebrated in Eastern jioetry — but nowhere else 
in modern times — and the silk reared on the leav^es of the mulberry trees is entitled to the 
respect of even those outside the Iran border. 


Mineral Resources. 

Turquoises are found in the Elburz, but the mines are not developed, and excepting salt 
made from the brine of Lake Urumiah or collected from the incrustations of the 2d‘itcau, 
a little iron, lead, C02>2^cr, and coal, there is hardly any mineral wealth. A contrary im]n*es- 
sion 2 M'evails owing to the notoriety which the Shah^s diamonds have obtained in Euroi)c. 
Doubtless, the Ruler of Persia is 2>ossessed of more gems than any other ])otentate— the 
Czar of Russia, 2^ci‘haps, exce2)ted — but his collection was not made within his own dominiuiis. 
^Ii*. Eastwick, who was to see the monarclds treasure-house, described the loom 

as containing jewels to the value of six or seven millions, laid out on carpets at the fai 
end of the room. ^^The first thing that struck me was the smallness of the door and 
the steepness of the stairs. It was not a nice jdace to esca2>e from, if one had tiled to 
make off with a crown or two. In such a show of gems as seemed to realise the wonder 
of Aladdin’s lamp, the eye was too much dazzled, and the memory too confused bn- 
description. But I remember that at the back of all was the Kaianian crown, and^ on either 
side of it two Persian lambskin caps adorned with aigrettes of diamonds. The crown 
itself was shaped like a flower-i^ot, with the small end open and the other closed. On the 
top of the crown was an uncut ruby, apparently without flaw, as big as a hen s egg. In 
front of the crown were dresses covered with diamonds and pearls, trays with necklaces of 

* Binning : “ Two Years in Persia,” Vol. II., p. 321. t “ The Peoples of the 'World/’ Vol. HI-, pp- 221-2o0. 
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a single stone smaller than the nail of a man's little liijo-er. There are, lastiv, amoii<> 
other treasures^ an emerald as big as a walnut, covered with the names of kings who 
had possessed it, and turquoises so Iarg*e and lovely as almost to justify the j)laudits 
which the Persian poets have bestowed on them. Turquoise work was, indeed, in the daj^s of 
the Greeks, a speciality of the Persians. Armour of gold decorated with the gem was 
greatly admired, and to this day the lapidaries of Teheran and Ispahan ])ride themselves 
on their skill in inlaying the stone with designs and inscriptions. The finest stones come from 
Nishapur in Khorassan, where the deposits have been worked from the remotest antiquity. 
The Persian Government make no explorations on their own account, but lease the mines 
to the speculators at an annual rent of 500 tomans.^ In Chardin's f day — that is, two 
centuries ago — these rough turquoises were piled up on the floor of the Treasury in Ispahan 
^Hike heaps of grain," and the polished gems filled innumeralile leather bags, weighing 
45 to 50 lbs. each." The ex 2 danation of this collection was that the Shah in those times, 
as in ours, seized all the best stones. Great quantities are also taken by Persian and 
Tartar merchants to the fair of Nishni-Novgorod in Russia. Emeralds are also highly 
valued by the Persians, and among the Shah's pearls there is reputed to be one worth 
£60,000. Some of the stones are used as talismans. On Nasr-ed-Deen's first visit to 
Europe, he carried with him a five-pointed star, which is firmly believed to have the 
power of forcing conspirators to confess their treason, and a cube of amber which is con- 
sidered capable of rendering the wearer invulnerable. Another of the amulets cherished by 
the enlightened monarch of Persia is a little casket of gold, studded with emeralds, which, 
like fern seed," wearer to ^^walk invisible but, unhappily, its virtues have not 

had a proper field for their disjday among the occupants of the Persian throne, for it refuses to 
exercise them on behalf of any save a celibate. Finally, amid a multitude of similar cost!\ 
rubbish used as ‘^fetishes," are a scimitar in which a diamond is set and a “magic dagger. 
These weapons render the wielder invincible. But, here again, the genii who guide them 
have taken care to surround tools so valuable with the comj^ensating drawback that tlie 
person using the dagger will die by it. Accordingly, it is kept in a sandal-wood casket to 
guard against any such contingency, so that in the end it is very harmless against eithei 
friend or foe.f 

The Products, etc. 

To return to the soil. The wheat of Persia is as fine as could be desired; the only 
trouble is, that there is too little of it; and among the other crops are cotton, nee, and 
tobacco. The Persian horse is only surpassed by that of Arabia, and the fine fabrics woven from 
the fleeces of the sheep and goats which graze on the mountain slopes, bear a high name 
throughout the East; while among animals less valuable may be mentioned the lion an^ 
leopard, the antelope, wolves, jackasses, tigers, and boars, which the Shah and his courtiers 
—or at all events the Shah— take such delight in hunting in the forests ot Elburz near 

• In a “keran” there are 1,000 “dinars,” or 20 “ shahi.s,” equal to iPid. In a “toman there .arc 10 
kerans, or 9s. 3*d. 


us, or ys. 3^d. 

t “Harris’s Collection of Voyages and Travels,” Vol. II.; “ I'orsia As It Is (IS 6). 

t Binning: “Two Years in Persia,” Vol. II., p. 230; Pigott ; “Persia, Ancient and Mooem, 


p. 299. 
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the Ca>j>i;ui. The fish c:ui-lit in the rivers Howin^r into the Caspian form a valuable 
soun-t* of reveinu' to tlio ])eoi*]o living- on their banks; and though less known than the 
carpets, silks, sljawls, an. I arms of the city craftsmen, the sturgeon sent to llnssia yield a 
scareelv loss substantial return. The interior trade is carried on mainly Ijy caravans, 

ft 

which meet and diverge from certain points. I'or instance, a KtijUa or caiavan cnipoiium 
is Tabriz [[k d 1 :Ti , where the traders of Northern India, Bokhara, Cabul, Beloochistan, and 
Samarcand meet those of Persia to barter or sell their wares, or to obtain the European 
cotton cloth which arrives here Ijy way of Constantinople and drebizond. Ihrough Anzati, 
on the (’aspian the jieople <>! llesht and delieran draw their supjilies ; but the chief poits 
of the kiiiml.mi are Pushire and lUinder Abbas, on tlie Gulf of Persia, where the trade 
is almost cntirelv in the hands of the British and -Vrabs. 


CHAPTl'R XVL 

Pf.ijsta ; Tin: Git.f .\nt> i rs Tfadk; Blvekfe, ei'c. 

Busiiuik is a Europcani.sed iorin of Alni-Shohr, Father of Cities/^ ^Ir. Geary describes 

the town as ljuiit on a long peninsula of sand, which projects at right angles to the 

coast line, and so ilat that the sipiare tower-like houses of grey sandstone appear to 

rise out of tlie water like a Persian Venice. The place is very hot. Hence, the little 

wind-towers, lifteen or twenty feet high, erecleil on the summit of all the bettor-class 

houses in order to catcli everv breath of wind that blows, and send it down Hues into the 

% 

rooms below, enalde tlie inmates to exist during the summer heats. On the land side 
the city i.s protected by a ruinous wall, in which the breeches made by the British 
artillery when they bombarded it tluring the Persian war have never been repaired. On 
tlie sea front there is no wall, but at intervals a few dilapidated towers command the 
strand. d’he harbour, formed by two banks of sand, is somewhat protected from the 
fury of the waves, which during the wild “ gull-.'^ipialls '' rise so liereely ; but large vessels 
have to anchor in the roads without, gri'atly to the profit of the Bushire boatmen, who 
(luring rough weatlier dictate their own terms to the ship-eaptains. 

Mr. Geary described tlu‘ town at the date of his visit as one of the largest along 
tlie shores of the Persian (iulf ; hut in its narrow, tortuous, and altogether unjiaved and 
uudrainod streids, it Ixu’e a 1‘amily resenihlanee to the others in the same region. The 
endless droves of nudes IkuI worn out deep eliannels whieli ran down the centre of the road, 
leaving pedestrians to [Uek their way along the higlier grounds. As the idace has never 
been swept since it was built, except by the ]>lague, lilth and evil smells are over all. 
The plague ])(‘riodically visits it, and the town is dotted with graveyards so lilled with bodies 
that the wonder is the ]>laee is habitable. ^ et mules and donkevs laden with grain give 
Bushire an air of business ; and the endless knots of lieggars, who whine pertinaeiously at every 
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.treot c,„,e,-, prove ,l,„t t,,e BoelMroee have , ,, 

have a good many people among ahom to diotiabnle il °TI T' they 

anti mig-lit be very prosperous were tliero ,a w-io-un ■ l i 

there is only a tlonlvey or mule path ; and thomth the^Ei 

to construct one, they have never been permitted” since th ■ 1^"“ often offered 

to be no -backsheesh- for them to be o-ot ’out of the ""t"' 

tv familiarly tvanolatoH,.. pain. oil... Tho :„„na...:rt i in.,:". S:,::"' 

no bribe, no public work a nf motf^ . .1 • i 1 ® ^ g-or^eous Last is, 

a barefaced extent as in Persia Hence' Iw'a " 'l Turkey, though not to such 

the bomrdary .hows greater prosperity’tbL' tCsblirTr'c?' 

of the latter are, in spite of tiie nreiiulicp no- * f many of the subjects 

across the frontier. Bunder Abb-is or Go 1 leii sect of ^lohamniedanisin, emigiating- 

Galt. i.a,. open road., J T , the only ..her in. par, ant P„r.ia„ parr,,, 

the interior bv .non-eappj. . 1 “ „• A ® '«'■ “"<1 eti" fmthcr h, 

- Ce::c- 5 ■ ?r 

”\;rr i:z:‘ “rs - “ci: 

vessels Smcel T soilm LSglish 

commerce wh' 1 ^ 

to Bunder was driven off by the sack of the city has never returned either to it or 

siinnlv b * *’®®eevoirs constructed by the Portuguese to hold the water 

cumfp^’ ft'® island-nearly twelve miles in cir- 

desert T denuded of soil and of vegetation. Salt and sulphur patch this 

export t*”T r*'” the only articles which the few Arab and Persian inhabitants 

as wit ° °PP®'’ft"'ftT offers. The tottering lighthouse and the ruined fort stand 

which substantiality ot the place, and the numerous mounds and ruins 

*f pro vicinity attest the popiilousness of the citj- in early times. These might, 

which ^ ®-vploied, yield many interesting remains. The crv.stalline incrustations of salt, 

OVA, 1 -j 1 P^"®®® cover the surface of the hills, give them the appearance of heino- 

veiiaid by glaciers.* 

ij* 

fnbut ^ ^wsy town on the Persian shore, but it is ruled by an Arab Sheik 

Crulf mainly peopled by Arab refu^-ees from the other side of the 

to^ethe fbe place is as evil-smelling’ as any other part of urban Persia, and al- 

3 s tumble-down. Justice is administered, as it is along* tlie shores of the Gulf, in 

"^urkev** ^7 ^omdai/ Geographical Society s Journal^ Vol. I., p. 113; Grattan Geary: “Through Asiatic 

Vol. I., p, 35 
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^vlw^n mno-ht. they mny consider tliomsolves 

"»> n,;,- ..... .....cincd, ...,1, ,1,.. 

'>■ c,„., ,1,- ..I 0 ..S U.e 

" l.'d 'd.'in.'’» n.'... ......dl.. 11... I. 0 ..I ......cd, cvo,.yll.l..S „ 

»... ... r;:,: 



Tin; ( iTY «;Mr, t.\ui:i/. 


.....necl n pro.,.dnvafo over th,- A.a.i.. .lo.ninion. of tho Sultan. Yot hithodo, 
llntish ni...u.y l.;.s nuule tl.o Cull' salV, tin- Aral. Sluuus ami the Shah h.no no t 

aske.1 to eontrihufe to the st of their proteetion. This fact the 

strip after strip of the Culf littoral from the Arabs, dhl not. fail to aihluee as a \ <- 

i L. ..l^ht, to Ohjeet, ^ then, absorption of the U^rritonos of nnlepem .d 

tnlH.s The l-ers.ans look upon the British Besiaeney at Bushne w.th extre.m J-'lous) . 
At iirst thev refused to allow the Besident to build a house, and oven after the neeessar> 
permission was o, anted they stipulated that the dwellino: should md l.e larger than 
tent he at first ..eeupied ! Uell mio-ht ('..huud, afterwards S.r T.ew.s. Pelly say .n an o hual 

,l,e Bo.nhay (lovernment that “the Persians have some good .inaht.es. 

,,„P n.ev are jealous and su.all-niuded hevond any people 1 ever came across ,n the 
,.,,urse of tweulv-Iwo years’ travl.” Nevertheless, in spite of then- d.shke, the Bes.dent st.l 
exercises iu.lieial and political dielatorship over every place where the formal rule ol the 
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Pevsiaiij Turkisli, or Arab cannot cKteml. Put owin^ to liis position on foreig’u soil bis 
jurisdiction is naturally exorcised under ct)n5iderable restraints and difRcullies. Indeed, as 
the Persian Gulf may be said to be virtually Pritisli waters, and will become of paramount 
importance to India, should a railway ever unite it with the Mediterranean throu‘>‘h the 
Euphrates Valley, a British settlement on its shores is every year becoming' more and 
more a necessity, and has been advocated by Sir Lewis Pelly and other Kesulents at Bu- 
shire. Some locality near Cape '\fussendom would meet this requirement, and act favourably 
not only on the Gulf trade generally, but exercise a healthful influence on Arabia and 
Western !Mekran, vvdiile from its frontier it would speedily attract the merchants who were 
scattered on the destruction of Ormuz. The value of the Gulf trade has been estimated at 



VIE^Y OF SHIRAZ. 


£8,000,000. But even allowing that this is too high, it is incontestable that since the 
opening of the Suez Canal the commerce has prodigiously increased. Goods once brought 
solely by way of the old cavaran route from the ^Mediterranean ports via Damascus and 
Aleppo to Bagdad, Bussorah, and estern and Northern Persia, now travel b}’ the Red Sea 
route. China, Java, Bombay, and Calcutta send their contingent ; and even the apathetic 
Persians, tempted by the new sources of wealth opened out, despatch opium to China, and 
grain and pilgrims to Jeddah, in steamers under their own Hag. Jrom fleshed and Plerat 
caravans reach the shores of the Gulf, while Seyd and Bunder Abbas are paiTl} kept ali\e 
by landward commerce from other parts of Asia, and down the ligris and Euphrates 
come goods not only for remote parts, but for transshipment for “the country tiade. 
These countries, however, only use the Gulf as a highway. Its waters, no\ erthcless, 
supply materials for trade in the shape of fish and pearls, and on its shores grow 
dates and other produce, the aggregate value of which is considerable. 
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Tllli Pl-AKI. riSItERIKS. 


'I'hc Pc;irl Fisherios !mv(‘ Wen loiv^- ccloLnitod. Oil’ P>:ilivoin, an island containing- 

rdi,(Mi(l |h‘o|»K' ruled bv an indepciuleiit Aral) Sheik, there is so great a trade in these 

eoveted oriuimenfs tliat not unrrecpiently a single Arab will send several thousand 

rupees’ worth of tin* shells alone to London; and as the banks extend along nearly 

tile whole of the Arabian coast from Kowait to Ibis el Keimah, and are also found 

in one or two ])!aees, tliongh of inferior (piality, on the Persian coast, the amount of 

pearls obtaineil must bo great. The Coast Arabs regard the banks as their special 

propei’ts', ainl would drive away as a poacher any one fnnu the interior caug'ht 

attempting to share the marine treasures. 'I'he diving begins in June, and lasts until 

September. During the lu-ight (d* the season about lidMlD boats will be engaged in 

the bnsinos on the Mahrein banks alone, but along the shores of the entire (nilf 

not less than four or fiv(‘ thousand boats, (‘aeb manned by trom ten to thirty-two 

men, are engaged, these labourers being jtaiil by a share in the venture. Still, pearl- 

fishing is a ]ioor trade — to all save the pearl merehauts. d'he latter are mostly natives 

of India, and usurers of a more than ortlinarily ob jeetioualile type, 'fhe divers are 

almost invariablv in their debt, and hence an- (ibliged to sell their jiearls to their 

% 

cn-ditors at prices often greatlv below their value, and to buy wliat they re([ulre iroin 

them at a cost jiroportionatel v above tin* market rates. 'I'he result is that these Oriental 

Sh\ locks manage, what with the interest tiu-v charge on money advanced, and on the advantages 

they take in bn\ ing’ ainl selling, to so unconscionably lleece their si-rls, that for a diver in 

an ordinar\' season to b(‘ in want of Iboil is not an uneommon occurrence. hen an 

% 

Arab wishes to embark in the pearl-diving busim-ss, he seeks out one ot these Indian 
usurers, and borrows money from him at cent. ]»er cent, interest, and jirobably a boat at 
an e([nallv extortionate rate of hire. If he is snceessfnl he inav jiossiblv be enabled to get 
out of Ills creditor’s elntelu's. But if tlu* season is an onlinarv one, or still worse, if 
it jirovis a bad one for liim, ids fait- is, as Mr. (learv jiist]\' remarks, somewhat 

like tliat ol the Indian rvot wlien his ero])s fail — lu* is fiu'ced to get monev to oarrv 
him ov(*r to the next season at whati-ver terms are ilemandi'd. 'Ihe divers, during the 
hott(‘st portion of tin- season, will .sometimes descend a do/en times a day. But earlier 
in the year, when ilie sea is still eoinjiaralivt'Iv cold, thn-e or four ))lnnges are about as 
inueh as they can tolerate in tin* twenty-four liours. 'I'heir mode of i^poratlons is very 

d'he diver, alter bis nostrils and ears bavt- ln'mi plugged up, and a weight 

attached to Ins feel, is dro])])ed over tin- oysters wlm-h liave betm sighted through the 

clear water. 4 hesi- ho detaches, and placing them in a sack round his waist, is ag-aiu 
dra\\n up by tin- cord attaeiied to him. A minute or a minute aiul a half is about 

liie maximum tune which tin- divers can n-main under tlie sea. Flven then the work is 
most injurious to tlieir In-altli. Xt'arh' all of them are n-dueed in hodv, and 

sufler greatly Innu tin- opldhalnna winch is so common among the inhabitants of the 

tiull sliores, and the risks they run from sharks and sawlishes render the oeeupatiou 

one not eondiiene to longevity. (Liarrels among the poarl-tlivers are Irevpient, hut the 
piesencc of tlio Brllisli gnnlutats on tlie hanks tlurmg the fishing* season enables the 


simine. 
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sheiks to keep order, and above all — wliat they consider tlie linal purpose of order — 
to levy their i)oll-taxcs in peace. In India the yellowish-huLHl pearls are most soug*ht after: 
in the Bamlad market the white ones are most valued, and this variety is also best 
appreciated in Europe; but Persia absorbs a great number of seed pearls for purposes of 
ombroiderv and for medicine, the pearl being throughout the J'-iast celebrated as a tonic. 
Altogether iNIr. Geary, from whom we have obtained the foregoing particulars, cah-ulates 
the Gulf pearl fisheries may ha worth £:HK»,U0U per annum, more or less; but there is 
no means of arriving at anything save an ajiproximate estimate. 


The Goveiinjiext axu the Pocllatiox.* 

To return to Persia proper. The snows which cover the Persian plateau atone in 
a ereat degree for the absence of the monsoon. The winds blowing over in the wdnter 

O 

months revive the dried-up denizens ot the Gulf towns, and at times make even Imropeans 
shiver. Persia and the Gulf have this advantage over India, that instead of only two 
seasons, they have four, and are situated " within the zone of winter rains, which extends 
as far as Central Europe.” 

Persia is divided into four g’reat jjrovinces ruled by governor.s-geiieral, and six smaller 
divisions, each under a governor. t The four great political divisions are Khorassan, or 
the east region, Aderbaijaii, the western, or, to use the Persian imagery, “ the province of 
the rising and the setting sun ; ” Irak, the central region lying between these two ; and 
Ears, the most southern part of the country. The low-lying country between the 
edge of the Persian plateau and the Gulf, though under the rule of the Shah, is in 
the East scarcelv considered a part of Persia. It is to the Orientals simply Aia- 
bistan,’^ or the country of the Arabs. But even without it the Shah rules ovei 

600,000 square miles, or a sixth more than the Sultan of Turkey does in Asia. The 

population of the country is not known with anything like accuracy, for it is not to 
the interest of the provincial officials to send up returns which miglit inconveniently 
act as a check upon their peculations. A large population would inevitably result in 
the Teheran officials insisting on a large revenue. Accordingly, while the governors 
take care that every one is taxed to the uttermost farthing, they report only a moderate 
population as taxable, and pocket the difference. Hence IMajor St. John considers that 
instead of the population of Persia being only 7,600,000, it is nearer 10,000,000. 
The governors are permitted to retain their posts longer if found capable men— that 
is, men who send up a good revenue to the treasury, and from whose provinces no 
rumours of revolts or of flagrant abuses reach the capital. iMembers of the royal family 

* See also “The Peoples of the AVorld,’ A ol. III., p. i^'^1- 

t In this statement I have followed the latest authorities. In some works, however, there are thirteen 

provinces mentioned; in others twenty; in a third estimate twenty-four. The discrepancies arise owing to 

the interpretation into English of the Persian word signifying “Province,” and the estimation of the size 
of a tract of country entitled to that designation. In taking the view I liave done, m}- opinion is strengthened 
by the authority of a distinguished European officer in the service of the Shall, who has been good enough to 
supply mo with much information, and to read over part of these notes, compiled from various official and other 

documents. 
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T'>wi :: (,v iiir Mil .-r nir waiivi i: \Mn <. irC'-n ^arirvro to hi- tiiv t-'Mis »>r A Mor.ci, kinoV 

to niinist'-r to jiiivali' Vt'ie^eanee, IVnm wliicli there is no apjioal. It woidd he a misuse of 

terms to sa\‘ that the (-"iintrv is wrll l!o\<‘i ned : it is not. Mdie Sliali is an ahsoluto 
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I'ller, ami the vast numh- i' df In-; '^nhjerl'- are Moliamincilan ; hut llu' Armenians, 
Xestorian ( li rml la tm, .h w -. and (iiichri -, or !''>lh>w<'rs of the ancient sun-worship of the 

Persians, now clm-lU' chermh <‘ 1 hv the Indian Par^e^-^. ma\' m all amount to ThdUlth But 

* % 

tlio Porsians aro a ]>atirnf i-aoi*. and, l^nowiiii’' iiotlimo' lu'tter, o’et ahmo' ri'asonahlv well 
hctweon extort in!is mil laniitie-'. lint tlie ('hrmtiaim ha\e no riohts, and the Jews 
are treated m tin' lanpiia* nl the Shah mrmiti'lv wor-'C than thev are in nvohablv 
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any other country in the world, ^Morocco not excepted. It is, however, only just to so\' 
that, with the exception of China, in no country in Asia is so large a projjortiou of 
the people possessed of the elements of education. 


The Trade. 

The revenue is estimated at something like 2,31)0,000, and the expenditure at some- 
thing less, and the Government has no public debt. But in a country like Persia the 



THE TOME OF BAY-\ZID-nASTAM AT CH AUOUT-BASTAM. 


revenue which reaches the treasury bears an insignificant ratio to that vhich is foiced 
out of the people, but never goes any further than the othcials by whom it is personally 
collected. The external trade of the country is valued at £8,000,000 sterling, but tlie 
imports far exceed the exports. The trade with Great Britain is increasing, but it is 
still insignificant, and as Russia is using every effort to divert much of it in her direction, 
without corresponding efforts being made on the part of the British merchants, tlie future 
does not promise brightly. Persia looks with jealousy on our position in the Gulf, and this 
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f’rt'lin^’ oiii' iixal-; know wrll liow to take* ndvatitaj^e oi. In Persin sent £S5,0^7 

w.atli n\' \< in (iivat Britain, and iin[)Ortetl £120, dOs wovtli of British produce. 

But it \< aliii't^l iirodloss to sa\'onlv a trilling' proportion of tlie Persian products — cluelly 
npiiiiii — was sent direct t') u<. 

Pi;i;>iA\ Towns. 

Sonir “f flicM.' have already been deseiilied, and, with a lew alterations to suit local 
dilTnvnrr^, tnighl fairly stand as the type of tlie others which have not l)een notieed. 
Tabri/, Ka.'vin, Ispahan, and Slura/, lia\e ail at dilTerent times had the honour of being 
the Slialiks capital; and at present d’eberan, on the broad plain near the soutb-west base 
of Mount J)einav('nil, is the si‘at of government, and the principal i>lace of residence of 
the (’niirt. d'elua'an, ^vhen first heard of in the twelfth century, was a miserable place. 
Till* iidiabitants lived in houses undei'ground, and indeed it was not until the tifteenth 
eenlurv that thev emerged from tlu'ir subterranean dwellings. But in the sixteenth 
<enlur', Cliardin and other European travellers describe it as a large city. At present 
it lines led. impri'ss the visitnr and at a distance is decidedly disappointing. Its 
black mud walls an* the cnlour of the ground, so that it looks like a ‘‘confused 
dust -eiHhrniided mas>,’' and altogether very unlike the Oriental ca]>ital of the ]']astern 
tale. Inside, the ap[)i*aranee of* things is not inueh more inviting, ddie absence of shady 

1 1 'ces mak'i's (ho ill-paved narrow streets very hot, and the want of any approach to a 
decent liotel does not mollily the traveller disappointeil with Ids lirst view of the chief city 
of Persia. Ispahan is not much more inviting, though, as we have seen (p. 307), the climate 
is more agreeabh*. Shiraz (p. 2)];’,) is the “city of colleges” — of which there are about ten 
— bill tlie ediiealion supplied is of a very elementary character. It is now chiefly visited 
by 1 liose who are curious to ('xamitu* tin* magnilieent ruins of Persepolis — the ancient capital, 
and at one lime “the gh»ry of llu* Iki"!,” ami the ]n'idi‘ of Harius, Xerxes, and Artaxerxos, 
until it was desli-oyed by Alexander tlu* (Ireat. d'abriz, with its l(*5.IH)() people — as manv 
as d\‘heran ; .Mi-slu'd, “the llolv,” with (ID, 0(10 ; Yezd, with HbOOO ; and llamadan, 
Kermaiisliah, Kerman, l)i/ful, Kasvin, Uesht, Astrabad, Kashaii, Burujird, and Kum — all 
with between twenty and thirty thousand ])eo])le — are other towns of ini}>ortance. It is 
]ieedless deserdmig them. I'lltliv t horough fa ri's, mud walls, sometimes g'roves of trees, 
bad water and little of it, bare walls of houses lacing tlie streets; the windows gene- 
rally williout gia^s, nr the balconies looking into the conrt\’ards; and great caravanserais 
built I T s[)ecuia( ni‘s or “ juniis founders” for the aeeommodat li>n of travellers, are about 
tin ‘ most salient leatures ol urban LVrsia. But ovi'r all is written ruin and desolation. 
New buildings stand tawdry and out of ]>laee l>esule old ones that onlv echo the past, 
while the dirt, the disonlei-, and tlie discomfort whieli seem innate to the East prevail 
everywhere tiirougli the laud of Iran {pj). dOl, dtld, oOS, ;W2, old). 


Pkockfss or Pr.usiA. 

The Persian ])eas:mti'y are, as a rule, evmtented aiul even ha]>]iv. They are op- 
piessed hy their local rulers, but ag(‘s ot tyrannv have :u*eimtomoil them to regard the 
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tiix-a*athei’er^s exaction as a something’ to which all mankiml are suhject, and knowing' 
nothing- better tliey are not miserable at the thought of what they must bear. The\^ 
are even sometimes convinced that after all “Iran'' is the favoured of heaven. In 
illustration of this Sir John ^Malcolm tells an anecdote ■>f an Arab-Persiaii woman who had 
accompanied an English family to Britain, and was being questiozaed b\' her relatives in 
Mekran as to tlze country and people she had visited. Were they hapj^x' ? Were they riclz ? 
Was the country a good one? The country, the “ayah" replied, was a good one. It 
was like a garden; the people, she liad heard, were happy; she knew thev wei’e wise, 
and they seemed to be rich. At this her friends looked sad. Their count r\' was not 
like a garden, the inhabitants were not wise, and they felt that tluy might be richer 
without being any less happy, and tliey were turning away, for the first time in 
their lives, really discontented with their condition, when the woman remarked that in 
“ Feriughistan " there was one thing the people wanted. They had no date tz-ees ; slie Iiad 
not seen one in the whole countrv, and for more than a year she had looked for 
nothing else. Then the Arabs were liappy once moi*e, for they were certain that a 
countrv without dates must be miserable indeed. 

Again, the Persians, when they leave home, either on business or iileasure— pleasure 
being the rarest of the motives which induce them to leave their own countrv — t;dve 

O 

care, when they return, to run down the good points of the kingdoms they have 
visited, so as to flatter the national vanity and at the same time jireserve their own 
reputation for truthfulness. They are, moreover, so prejudiced — and this criticism apjilies 
to Orientals generally — that they fail to see merit izi anything which is dill'ei-ent frozn 
what they have been accustomed to, and hence generally spend their time abi-oad in 
picking out the bad and not the good points of the nations they visit. Finally, the 
Persians, when they see their country visited by travellers, and foreigners readily residing 
in it either for pui’poses of tz'ade or for the sake of olhcial employznent, ziaturaliy 
come to the coziclusion that if the homes of these peoiile weie all they declare them 
to be, they would scarcelv be so anxious to leave them. In Sir John ^Malcolm s da_\ , 
few Persians, even of the highest rank, ui^derstood any language save tlieii own and 
Arabic, and though all classes read, the books to which they bad access contained 
little information about any part of the w'orld save Asia. Even then, the know- 
ledge imparted w'as vague, erroneous, or generally unsatisfactoiy. Eui-oiie the} onl} 
knew^ by name, and by confused accounts of its nations and compai’ative gi-eatness. At 
a much later date, Jeliangir Mirza, a grandson of Fetteh AH Shah, thought the Englibh, 
French, and Bussiaii were all under one king, and w^as astonished to find that Gieat Biitain 
was governed by a female sovereign. Even yet, it is difficult to make them understand many 
of the European inventions which have of late years been introduced into their country. 
In particular the telegraph, of which there are nearly 3,0*10 miles m operation, is as 
puzzling to them as it has ever been to the unscientihe in Europe. At first they considered 
that the wires w^ere hollo wq and that the messages were blown through them. “ Imagine a 
dog whose tail is here in Teheran, and his muzzle in London; tread on Ins tad here, and he 
will bark there." Even after this explanation by the telegraph officer, the local governor, 
to whom it was vouchsafed, had some difficulty iu understanding the rationale of the 
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iiHtrninciit Ov uliicii tlio l>;nki?iLi- done. Perhnps, after all, they are not much more 
ohtuse than many |ieople in Ihirope. A J-luro])ean princess, still living, intelligently inquired, 
aFt('r tin* faim.n-; (Krsted had c'iplained to her tlie working of the electric telegraph — “how 
pan els wen- eniiveved along it V In many an Jhiglish country town or retired neighbour- 
h'lod ihere n a-: inneh dull, sel t -sat isliei.! conceit and stupidity as in any quartei* of lersia. 
The inllaled tmlion nf their oen iinjiortance, which so oi'ten possess even otherwise “well 
educated^' jic'iipk' in these islands, is less ex<-usabie than in the case of the Persians, ior 
in Hrilain no dmc nei'd remain ignorant who eaii read, while in Persia books are few, and 
newsj>apers and other sources of information ]>ractically non-existent. But it may be ques- 
tioned wlirlher in tlndr ignoranee tliere is not a certain degree of bliss? In the 
i;ast the n-dions, habits, and prejudices of the jicople compel reform to come from 
jiliove — not, as in the case of Jhiropeau nations, to rise to the surtace from below. 
In lairope (*\cn tlie most despotic of (iovernments recognise the principle in a greater 
or less <l(‘grci‘ of ]'o\vcr proeeethng from the governed, and ol tlie rulers acquiescing 
(hiw far in the wislies of tlie ruled. Such an idea Is strange to the I'kist ; the 

cupants of the throne and places of trust would consider sneh an assertion in 

a wild jiaradox ; even tlieir subjt'cts would be puzzled to account 
liaving in it aiiv clement of good. It would mdy tempt certain 
hcadsi roiig p(*oplc tit rise in rebellion, and rebellion lias a ba]>])y ending when it does 

than tilt' hastinado, ov tlic galhtws. ^et Persia, though fallen Iroin 
once ('nio\e<l, is reallv progressing — it may he slowly, awkwardly, 
and 111 a I’asliioii widcli often savours oi‘ the passive. Tlie ft'ree of Ihiropeaii stimulus is 
pu>hing if lorwai’d ; ihcrt* is no active* r(‘>i>tance if the wav ht' snlliciently smoothed by 
“ hachshcesh.” but llh'rc is no actual aitl to it.aiul mttst frcipiently, if the motive power is 
rciiiovcil, the machine rolls bjick to the nit out of which it bad been started. The future 
ol' Persia it is not eas\' to fttre'east. ShouKl slie ever attain anything of her former 
greatness, her power for t‘\'il or gtiod will ctuint for much in ('eiitral A>ia. On the otnitrary, 
''lioidd she gradually sink into insigiiilicance, the pit»]a'et wliicli lies beftU'O us is not 
one pleasant to contemplate*, d'lu* pre'v e»n this side of tin* amlutn>n ed’ e>ne power, on 

tliaf of the fears aiul iiee'e>sit ie*s of anotlu'r, Iran will be te>rn bv the spoiler, or be 

the scene eif war betue'cii nations whose interest it is io remain at peace. 

We now' l<'a\e .Moliammealan Ik'isia with its Sliiite fanatics, for Mobainmedau Turkey 
with its Siinnee se'etariaiw. d'lu' oiu* eountrv is solely eonlined to Asia, the other has 
spread itsell over iiijorlant parts of Puropt* and Asia, and has eauseel its llag to be 

re'cogmsed in Xortlna-n Africa also. \\ ith its consielerat ii»u we can therefore suitably 
Ijcgin till' lirle'l ske-tch eif Africa and Ihirope with which we shall conclude our survey 
of tlie world. 
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57* Crotohew Castle •• •• By Thomaj^ i^ove Peacock. 

58. Lives of Pericles, Fabiue, By Plutarch. 

59. Lays of Ancient Rome .. .. By Loril Macaulay. 

60. Sermons on Evil-Speaking . By Isaac Barrow* D.D. 

6x. Pepys'e Diary. — 1663 — 1664 . 

62. The Tempest By William Shakcsiu are. 

63. Rosalind By Thomas LfuUc 

64. Isaac Blok era toff .« •• •• By Steele and Ackli^un. 

63. Gcbir. and Count Julian .. .. By W. S. Lander. 

66. The £^1 of Chatham .. By Lord Macaulay. 

67. The Discovery of Guiana, &c. •• By Sir Walter Kalci;:h. 

68 & 69. Natural History of Sclborno Kcv. Gilbert Nn hit<. A.M« 
70. The Angel in the House . . By Coventry P.ituioro. 

7*. Trips to the Moon By Julian. 

72. Cato tho Younger, Agio, &o. .. By Plutarch. 

73. Juhus Caesar By William Shakespeare. 

74 * Fepys's Diary.— 1864 — 1665 . 

7 $- Pope's Essay on Man, and other Poems. 

76. Tour In Ireland By Arthur Young. 

77 Sc 78. Knickerbocker’s History of New York. 

79* A Midsummer Night’s Dream By Wiilinm Shakespeare. 
80. The Banquet of Plato, &c. .. By Percy B. Shelley. 

8r. A Voyage to Lisbon .. By Henry Fielding:. 

82, My Beautiful Lady *• By Thomas AVooIncr, R.A, 

83 6 c 84. The Life and travels of Mxingo Park. 

®S» Tho Temple By George Herbert. 

Pepys's Diary.— Jan. to Oct., ^ , 

Q?* Heniy VTII. .. .. .• •• By William Shakespoare. 

The sublime and Beautiful .. By Edmund Burke. 

89. Timoleon, Paulus .firailius, &c. By Plutarch. 

90 Bndymion, and other Poems.. By John Keats. 

91. Voyage to Abyssinia .. .. By Jerome Lobo. 

92. Sintram and ms Companions. By La Mortc Fompie. 

93* Human Nature, ^ other Sermons Bv Bishop Butler. 

94 - Pepys’s Diary. — Nov. 1 , 1666 — May 31 ^ 1667 . 

95. King John By William Sh.ikespcare. 

96. Thesis to ry of the Caliph Vathek By William B<!ckfof<l. 

97. Poems By John Dr>dcn. 

98. Colloquies on Society .. By Robert SouiUey. 

99- Agesilans, Pompey, Sc Phooion By Plutarch. 

xoo. The Winter’s Tale By William Shakespeare. 

101. The Table Talic of John Selden. 

X02. Pepys’s Diary.— June to Oct., 1667 . 

103. An Essay upon Projects .. ..By Daniel Defoe. 

X04, Cricket on the Hearth .. By Charles Dickens. 

105. Anecdotes of Samuel Johnson By Mrs. Piozzi. 

S06. Prometheus Unbound, &c. .. By Percy B. Shelley. 

107, Lives of Solon, Publioola, See. By Plutarch. 


Cnssell's Nationa.1 Library • 

King Lear By U iUiam Shakc^ipear^'. 

Seven Discoxiraes on Art IG SjrJo'.hua KoyiK^Kl'^ 

History of the Reign of James II. By Ch<«-;. IaTiie‘> Fox. 
Pepys’s Diary.— Oct., 1667 , to March. 1668 . 

Apology of Church of England By Bishop JowrI. 

London in 1731 By Don Mangel (.nnzales. 

Much Ado about Notlung .. By William Sliakespcarc. 
A: ri 6 . Malcolm’s SKetches of Persia. 

The Suepherd’s Calendar By Spenser. 

The Black Death, See By Ht-cker. 

Coriolanus By u Shako^prnre. 

ICO. Pcp.vB’s Diary.— Mar. 17 to Nov. 14 , 1668 . 
tji. ArcOpagitica .. .• By MiU« n. 

The Victories of Love, Szq. .. By Coventry Patmore. 
Essays on Goethe .. .. .. By TlKmias Carlyle. 

Richard II. .. .. By William Shakespeare. 

Crito and Phaedo By Piato. 

Pepys’s Diary, irom Nov., 1668 , to Muy 31 , 1669 . 


I «*. 

X 3. 

I r . 
(II. 
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IM. 

114 . 

1 1 s 

117 . 

118 . 
I 19 . 


3d. 

' contd. 


The Old En^^Ush Baron 
King Heni'y IV. (Part M .. 
^ytThus, Camillus, &c. .. 

Essays and Talt-s 
Lives of the English Poets 
King Henry IV. ( Part 1 1 . ( . . 
Essays ana Tales .. 

Marmion 

The Existence of God 


The Merry Wives of Windsor By Wiiliam S!iakc>.peare, 


122 . 

W 3 * 

124 - 

125 . 

126. 

127 . 

1 . 9 . 

I 
I 

I )2. 

* 
i 

' > 5 - 

i .;o. 

I 
I 

159 . 

140 . 

141 . 

142. 

14 ^. 

' 44 . 

U?. 

14 '^ 

u; 

14 ^^. 

lyu 

Kt. 

' 55 » 

ii;o. 

157 . 

15^. 

>59. 

100. 
i6r. 

i6j Si r ?. Paradise Lost. I wo 
104. The Comedy of Errors .. 

10:. Travels in England 

Lives of the Pods •<'*ay, S/cA .. 

y ^ Holy Dying. Two VoL. .. 
Discoveries upon Men & Matter 
Troilus and Cressida 
Letters on England 

Peter 8chlemihl 

Aavancement of Learning 


By Mrs. Clara Ke«*v«*. 

By William hhakc^pearc. 
By Plutarch. 

By Joseph A(lcli>on 
By Saimiel loljn^oii. 

By It’illi uu bh<ik<*Npearc. 
By Ri*.h.ir<l SfCvlc*. 

By Sir \\’.»ltcr Sc-'U. 

By Fcricl"ii. 


1 he Schoolmaster 
Lives of Dion, Brutus, See. 

A Tour tlirough England 

King Heniy V. 

Complaints 

Essays on Mankind, &c. 

Tho Curse of Kehama 
The Taming of th#* Shrew 
Eirsays on Burns and Soott 
Lives of Nicias, Crassus, See. . 
From London to Land’s End. 

Romeo and Juliet 

Discourse on Satire, &c... 

The Amber Witch 

Lives of Koinulus, Cimon, &c 
Cymbcline 

A; 154 Holy Living. TuoX'./x. , 
Lives of Numa, Sertorius, Arc 

i imon of Athens 

The Patilo of Life .. 
Memorable Things of Socrates 
Prior, Cou grove. 


By Robert Aschaiu. 

By Plutarch. 

By Defoe. 

By U illi.im Shakc'^pcare. 
By L<ltnun<l bptMisvr. 

Hy Sir \t*illiaiii Pi*tfy. 

By l<^ berr Southey. 

By \N*iUiam Shakespeare. 
By T)u>inas Carlyle. 

By Plutarch. 

By Daniel Dcfcc. 

By William Shakespeare. 
By John Drydeii. 

By Lady Dull c,ord<*i». 
By Plutarch, 
by William Sliikcspc.m. . 
By [crciuy T.iylor, D.D. 
liy Pltitarch. 

By William Shakespeare. 
By Charles Dickeiis. 

By Xenophon. 

By Samuel Johnson. 


Lives of Prior, Cougrove, &o. 

Othello .. .. .. By William Shakespeare. 

B^.rleigh, Hampden, &W*al pole By Lord Macaulay. 

By John Milton. 

By william Miakcspcare. 
By Paul Hcnizner. 

By Samuel Johnson. 

By Jeremy Taylor, D.D. 
By Ih m Jonson. 

By Willi. «m Shakespeare. 
By V'oltairc. 

By Ch.iim^so. 

By Francis B.icon. 


J(0. 

jo; 

Kv 

I 7 .\ 

171. 

i;2. 

* 73 * 

174 . The Two Gentlemen of Verona By tVhlli.ifu Shakespeare. 

D 5 ' 

170 . 

177 . 

176. 

179 - 
1^. 

iKl. 


By Aubrey de t'ore. 

By Joseph Addison. 
Hakluyt's Collection. 

By WUUam Shakespeare. 
By Longinus. 

By John Milton. 

By U illiam Shakespeare. 


'1 he Legends of St. Patrick 
Criticisms on Milton .. 

The Discovery of Muscovy 
./intony and Cleopati*a .. 

Tho Poetics oi Aristotle, &c. 

Paradise Regained, See. .. 

Love’s Labour’s Lost 

it; 2 . Utopia •• .. •• .• By Sir Thomas More. 

183 . T 4 ird Voyage for N.W.Passaga ByCapt.W. E. Parry. R.N’., 
itf 4 . tisBA\s Civil and M ral .. By Francis Bacon. (J*'.K.S. 

1 ^ 5 * King Henry VI. (Part I.) .. .. By William Shakcs[ic.are. 

Tabs from the Decameron •• By Giovanni Boccaccio. 

1 H 7 . Table T.*ik and ether Poems .. By William Cowper. 
i^'S, Letters on Sweden and Norway By M.ary WolJstonecraft. 


1 ^ 0 . King Henry VI. (Part 11 .) 
Dialogues of the Dead 


By William Shakespeare. 
By Lord Uyuclton. 


191. 

172. 

* 93 - 

104. 

I 9 v 


BasscMas By Samuel Johnson. 


King Henry VI, (Part III.) 

The Visions of England.. « 
A Defence ot Pocsic 
Old Age and Friendship 
uj 6 . King Richard HI 

197. Dapimaida^rd other Poems. 

198. Murad tho unlucky 

199 . TweHtii Night 
Letters to Sir Wm. Windham 
The Task, and other Poems.. 


2 o. 
201 . 

3C2. 

203. 

204 - 

2C5, 
200 . 
- -/• 
2c8. 


By Willlim Shakespeare. 
By Francis T. Palgiavc. 

By Sir IMuUp Sidney. 

By Marcus I'uIHos Cicero. 
By William Shakespeare. 
By hdmund Sien^er. 

By Maria Edgeworth. 

By W'illiam Shakespe.are. 
By Lord Bolingbroke. 

By William Cowper. 


Titus Andronious By William Shakespeare. 


Consolations in Travel 
The History of John Bull 
Measure for Measure 
Pericics .. 

Of civil Government, &c. 


By Sir Humphry Davv. 

By John Arouthnot, M.D. 
By William ShakespCMr<% 
By William Shakespe irc. 
By John Locke. 

By William Shakespeare. 


All’s Well that Euos W»?U 
;.^ 9 . The Tragical History of Romeus 

and Judet, See By Arthur Brooke. 

C^ssell^s Standard Drawing Copies^ 6 Books. Fach. 

at SO 2 d. and 4 d. ^ 

Cobden Club Paxnpblots. {(.ist on (ipfiltra/ionA 

Xrieb Parliament^ A Miniature Hlsiorsr of* By J. C. Haslam. 


Cassell's Standard Drawing Copies* 2 Books. Each. 
also 2 < 1 - and 3 d-) 

Cassell's Readable Readers. Illustrated .and strongly bound. 
I wo Infant He.iders at a^jd. an<l y\.. aii<l Six Books for the Stand> 
ardSr at 6 d. to is. id. List cnx a,^p/i<a/r\}n. 

Tlie Modem School Readers* l our Infant Readers at 3 d 
to 5 d., and Five Books lor the Standards %at 7 d. to is- 3 d. A List on 
ttfiff/ication , 

Tba Modem Reading Sheets. In Three Series, each con- 
taining T>*'‘elve Sheets, 2 ^. each. also > 

Readers for Infant Schools^ Coloured. 3 Books. Each 
containing 48 pages, including 8 fwiges in Col<»urs. Each. 

Shakespear^B Plays. 36 Barts. Or 36 in Box, X 2 s. The Seven 
Flays produced at the Lyceum, in pap>er box, 2 s- 6 d. ; or cloth, in 
cloth box, 5 s. : or French morocco, in box, los. 6 d. 

Ooldamlth'S Plays. Sepxorate. Each. 


4d. 


Cassell S Company t Limited^ Ludgate //Hit London ; Parisy Now York and Alelboume 


15 G— 3.90 


Cassell Compa7iy's Classified Price List. 


6d. 


_ EDUCATIONAL. 

The Modem Geo^a>phlc&t Readers 


9d. 


lOd. 


!/• 


Infr^ln fofy I .csvjns. )• jX bc</U.Mic|. I rcUnH.nritisli North 

SMiviar-1 / . . . . 6 < 1 . Ain«*ric;%, AuStralA<i**L I*'or 

Ifirr-xlijc rory I^cs^ons. For SlAndird IV' . . is. od, 

Stm<lar<l J I . ff<\. f‘or Seandard V, fS-0<l. 

Hn>'l.ind .md \Valci>. V^>r Stan* The World. For SiandartU 

... id. VLandVII. . . . IS. 8d. 

^^Slojd/^ n>' T M,i!y I r I. 

Shakespeare’s Plays for School Use- Cloth. Each. 

H»r>harUlII. iicarv V, Hamlet. .luUus Ccxsar. Conolanus. 
Euclid^ Cassell’s First Four Books of- r.d><*f. icavA. 
Drawing: Books for Youn^ Artists, 6(i. cich 
How to Draw flcrnentary How to Draw Laudsespee, 
Forma, Modris, A:o. Trees, Ships, fro. 

How to Draw FJoral and Howto Draw Animals, Birds, 
Ornamontal Forms. and Doge. 

Arltlunetics, The Modem School- By Ccor;re Rick^, B.Sc. 

J II 7 nooks. Stiii<l'>. ] . to I V . , p .1 ju r covers, c.x h ; <.l"ih, vl* c.icli. 
I’ook^ for St.inds. \'. to \ 11 ., |Mprr covers, 3 d. CAch ; cloth, 4 d. CAch ; 
Ansu*ers, M. 

A School Bank Manual- hy Airncs I.Ambcrt. vh) 

Cassell’s National Library- V'oK., in cloth. (Pisr Aiif e//V/f.. 

^ MISCELLANEOUS. 

Reunion anong: Christians- hy the Kcv. Kr^dinhl Smith. 
How to Solve the Irish Land Question- r*> H.O. Artu>Uh 
lorstr'r. 

How Women may Earn a Living:- By Mercy GregAo. 

1 Must,” By Sr M’hi i M. .Ncji'rfif. ( Srr a/Jr’ l''-l 
Cobden Club Pamphlets, <1 iu on iippin\xitaff.) [W.F. BaiVy. 
Local and Centralised Government in Ireland. By 
Imperial Federation- !<ep<»rt nf ttic ConfcrcTKc. 
Appreciation of Gold- B> WiiiiAm I ns^icr, LL.B. 

CASSELL’S PICTURE STORY BOOKS. 

Fach cnntAirung Sixty Pages of Pictures, Stories, A' . 

Little Talka. Daisy'n Story Book. Auntio’B Stories, 

Bright Htare, Dot*a Story Book. Blrdlo'e Story 

NuTBory Joys. A Nest of Stones. Book. 

Tiny Talcs. Good-Night Stories, A Sheaf of Talcs. 

Little Chimes. Chats forSmall Cimttorors, Dewdrop Stories. 

^ SIXPENNY STORY BOOKS- 

Tne Smuggler's cave. — Little Lizzie. — Little Bird. Luke 
Barnlcott.— Little Pickles,— The Elehoster Collogo Boys.— 
—The Drift Jug.— Mv First Cruise.— The Little Peaoc* 
maker The Boot Club 

Arithmetical Test Cards, The Modern School- By 

it. Isi 11 Sc. 1 .ouil. lof ,i)| thr SlAridAr<lx. Sr\^ n S< !> <'1 4 • Cards, 

l ach set {Seen/so s.) 

_ ^ 

Cassell’s Historical Readers- 

Children irom EngliHii History. StatKlard 3, toil. 
The Simple Outline of EngH^t Ilistory. 'st.imUfd 4, m. 

Tno History of England for ElcincntaVy Schools. St.intlArd^ 
( IS, apmI 2«. For UPPP.K Sl ANOAKr^S.) 

Part I. From the Eiirllost Times to Ellzaboth. it. 
II. From Elizabeth to Modern Times, ic 

THE WORLD’S WORKERS- 

New And Original V ohuacs hy P .Vuihors, iih PurtraUv HacIi. 

{\c< a/ fa 3s. > 

Dr. Arnold of ilueby. Ocncrnl Gordon. 

Tho Eorl of ShftftcBbury. Ur. Outhrlo, Frtthor Mnthew, 

Sftmh Robinson. Aaiwa EJihu Burritt, Josei-h 


Dr. ArnoUl of Rugby. 

Tho Earl of Shaftesbury. 
Sarah Robinson. Agnes 
Weston, iSj Mrs. McrodUh. 
M.ary Carpenter and Mrs. 
Somerville. 

Thonian A. Edison iV Samuel 
F. B. Morse. By Dr, Dciisloiv 
and J, M.if ti P.uCor. 


and J, M.if ti P.uCor. _ _ 

I OcorRO MftVlcr' amV Andrew 

Sir TituB Stilt .nn .1 Ooonto Richard Cobdon iRood 

Florence NIchtlnRalc. Cn- Handel. 

Marsh. Francos Turner the Artist. (son 

HELPS TO BELIEF. 

l>)' tlio Kcv. I. 1 Shore, M. A 

Creation. Il> ilic l.'inl hi'lioii .>f c irlide. 

Prnyor. Ily tlio K. v. r. I sin.rc, M, A. 

The Divinity of Our Lord, hv Hi.- I ..r.i Hi,hot>of Derrv 
Mlrnole.s. Ily Ilic Ke\. Itt<>>»nl<»« Sloidiinl, M..\. 

Tho Atonojiicnt. By tli<- l.urd lli>h..p ,.r lM. rl.or..ii^-h 

Tho Morality of tho Old Testament. Ily ilio Re\. N. sinyth, nj). 

SHILLINQ STORV BOOKS. All lUustr.Ucl. cl,.ih i..,ch. 


Livesey. 

Abraham Lincoln. 

Sir Henry Havelock .iii-l 
Colin Campboll, Lord 
Clyde. 

David Llvjntratone. 

OcorRO Mtiller ami Andrew 
Richard Cobdon. iRccd. 
Handel. 

Turner the Artist. (son. 
OeorKO and Robert Stephen- 
Benjamin Franklin. 


Buuiy and tho Boys 
Tiic Helrol Elmdale. 

The Mystery at ShonollfT 
School. 

Claimed at Last, and Roy's 
Reward. 

Thorns and Tanfrlcs. 

Tho Cuokoo in tho Robin's 
Nest. 

John’s Mistake. 

The History of Five Little 
Pltohors who had very 
Largo Ears. 


Diamonds in tho Sand. 

Surly Bob. 

Tho Qiaut's Cradle. 

Shag and Dol Land other stories. 
Aunt LucIa'n Lookot 
Among the Redskins. 

Tho Ferryman of Brill. 
Harry Maxwell. 

Maglo Mirror. The. 

Tho Coat of Revenge. 

Clever Frank. 

A Banished Monarch. 
Bovontoen Cats. 


“LITTLE FOLKS “ PAINTING BOOKS. 

Iiach cr>hl.iinin^« HutUiir lllirlralioii'. f..r K.aiitiiu- on n. .riv .-\«rv piee. 
A Book of PrultH and Bloa- '’Lltne Folks " Illuinlnatiug 
soms for Little Folks " to Book. 

Paint, Pictures to Paint, 

ILLUSTRATED BOOKS FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 

Intiri^tln,,' stotii-i, ^jth I nil imo,. Illuvti.uions. In hm.l- 


sonic Piciurc BatriB, Hach. 
Sera mblcR and Scrapes, 
Tittlo Tattle Talon. 
Wandering Ways. 

Dumb Frl<?ndH. 

Up and Down tho Garden. 
All SortH of AdvonturcH. 
oomc Farm Frionda. 

Those Golden Sands. 


also 

0 \xr Sun<(ay Stories. 

Our lloltdav Ho\irs. 
Indoors and Out, 

Llttlo Mothers and their 
Chlidron. 

Our Sohoolday Hours, 

Croat u re H Tume. 

Our Pretty Pots. 


Creatures Wild. 

the LIBRARV OF WONDERS. 

.*’'y «vo, cl th. I.S/-,- .I.’t . ,, (,1 ) 

.A'lycnturcs - Wonders of Animal Inslinoi.— 

aXd Asooins.-Wonders of Bodily Slrtuigth 

and Skill.— Wondorhil Eseapes. 


CASSELL'S CHILDREN’S TREASURIES. 

'Vith Full pAge Pictures and acc«>iiif> mying bt.rie^, or P'>ctry. 

Cock Robin, and other Nursery Rhymes — Inc Queen of Hearts 
— Old Mother Hubbard. — Our Picture Book,— Tunciul I>ays 
for Merry Days.— i,/‘hcerfuJ Songs lor Young Folks^— i ije 
Children's Joy.— Pretty Poems tor Young People.— Pretty 
Picturt'S and Pleasant Stories.— Tales lor the Little On* s.— 
My Sunday Book of Picturce.—Sunday Garland ot Flotorea 
and Stones.— Sunday Rf^admg?* tor Little Folks. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Latin Primer^ Tbe First. By Prof. Po^tgnte, M.A. 

Science Applied to Work. ByJ, A. Bower. lllM5tr:xte<l. 
Science of Everyday Life. By J. A, Bo>'cr. lllustr.’Ucd. 
Reckoning^ Anglo»American Art of. By C, F rusher* 

CasseU s '* Modern School “ Test Cards, h-ich set. 
Cassell's “Combination ” Test Cards. Si* Sets. U:ich. 
Flowers. Studios In. In Thirteen T.ickcts, cnch cont uniii}; Sis 
I'iovvcfN. i*..ich P.i k* t. . , 

Complete Tot Book for all Public Examinationo* 

History. The Simple Outlines of. Illustrated. 
Spelling. Morell'a Complete Manual of. 

English SpoUine and Roadine Book. Illustrated. 
Euclid. Cassell’s. I irst Six Hooks, with the nth .incl i2lh of Hiulid. 
Drawing Copies. Cassell’s Modem School. Fi^^l Grade 

— I fcclnntl. I js. I 

MusiCi An Elementary Manual of. By Henry LcnUc, 
Shakspero Roadins Book- in 3 B»>ok«.. F. icli. <-Vr#».i/;t? 3iK6d.» 
German Roadinst sirst Lessons In- Bv A. J lg^t. 

Now Code of ReffulatlonSf Handbook of. ii/so ss.) 
Cassell’s Hlstoncal Course for Schools. 

I. SiarieB fiom Englieh liiBtory, i'* 

a. Tho Simple Oulllno of English History, is. 

V The Class History of England. », 

Carpentry Workshop Practice* Forty Lessons In. 

l I CHNK At. S* Al liiC III Sets of !• . Pct .^Ct. 

CassoU’B Miniature Library of the Poets. {Sreit. M ) 
CASSELL’S POPULAR LIBRAURY. In cloth. L.ich. 
Hitiiorv 01 mo Free Trauo Movoinem in EuglaiiU.— Boswell 
and Johnson —Rev. Rowland HtlF— Domestic Folkdon*.— 
Story of tho English Jacobins.— Tho Russian Emplrt.^Our 
Colonial Empire.— English Journoiism, and tci . Men who 
have Made It.— UcUgious Revolution in tho Sixteenth Con* 
tm-y,— Tho Young M^n in the Battle of LBe. ( 5 rr o^l, > 
CASSELL’S RED LIBRARY. S till covers. Each. ( 5 ^r a.Vo ri. > 


Jane Eyre, 

Wuthoring Heights. 

Tho Prairie. 

Domboy and Son. (3 Vols.) 
Night and Morning, 
Kenilworth. 

Ingohisbv Legends, 

Tower ox London. 

Tho Pioneers. 

Charles O’Malley. 

Barnaby Ru<lgc- 
Cakes and Ale. 

The King’s Own. 

People Iiiave Mot, 

The Pathftudcr, 

Evelina. 

Scott's Poems. 

Last of tho Barons. 
Adventures 01 Mr. Ledbury. 
Ivan hoe. 

Oliver Twist. 

Sclcollons from Thomas 
Hood’s Works. 
Longfollow''H Prose Works. 
Sense and Sensibility. 

Lord Lyt ton's Plays. 

Bret Hartc— I .lU*-', \c 

Martin Chnzrlowit. u \ olv i 
Tho Prlueo of the House of 
David, 

Sheridairs Plays. 


Uncle's Tom’s Cabin, 

Kugeno Aram, fman. 

Jack Hinton, the Guards* 
Romo and the Early Chris* 
Ians. 

T h ao k Cray’s Ycllowplush 
Papers, 

Decrsloyer. (Book. 

Washington Irving’s Sketch 
Last Days of PaJm^'ra 
Tales of the Borders, 

Pride and Prejudice. 

Last of tho Mohicans, 

Tho Old Curiosity Shop, 
Rumsi. 

The Talisman. 

Tne Heart of Midlothian. 
The Last Days ot PompetL 
Sketches by Boa- 
Ameriean llumour. 
Macaulay's Lays and Se« 
looted Essaya 
Harrv Lorrequer. 

The Pickwick Papers (• VcU.^ 
Scarlet Letter. 

Ha»>dv Andy, 

Tho Hour and tho Man. 

Old Mortality, 

Edgar Allan Poe. (I'rese and 
l\>ctry, Sclccliv'iK frenti 
Margaret Lyndsay. 


1 /- 

cont'd, 


By ihe 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Vulo Tide I Ca—oU’a ChrlstmaB Annu^. 

Two Womon or Ono 7 i r>in ihc ot' lV<tor Lecnird 

l>ci) irv. 1>\ Miiirv ll.itl>n<l. 

Skin, Tho Hoo-Uh of tho. Bv V. R ShnMh.un. M R 
Poppor’s Oho-t, Tho True Story of. b> rivf. 

Tho Sugar Convontlon. By mi 1 liotuA-. r. .M.utu.r.tu. 
Froo Trado in Sugar. A Reply f> Sir Thom r.urrr. !>> l.c-Tk:® 
Pro>RaphaolltOB, Tho Italian, in the National 
Oollory. By I- Monkhou^r. lUii>tr.tti'vl. 

Souvenir of Macboth pi nhiccd at thr l.Mruin Thriirr. 

Local Oovornmont in EnglOJnd and Oormony. By the 
Ki. IB ii sir K"l' It M lior. l.A .B . Ai. 

How to Avoid Law. By A. I. NVilli.mi^ CAai.- 
Town Holding-. \'oK I. .tiul II l-.uh. 

How to Soloct Spectacles. Bv Ih. t' Bril Tayl-r. 

British Musoum. Tho Bible Student in tho. By the 

K> \ I . I •. Kill lull, Nl . A- 

TThe Post Oflico of Fifty Voaxs Ago. 

Practical Konnel Quid... Bv Ih.Oor.lvn Stabler. 

Cookory, Cassell’s Shilling. 

Choice Dishes at Small Cost. Bv A. G, Bayne. 

Poor Rollof in Foreign Countries. 

Cremation and Urn Burial. By w . K Mu', n. IlliKtrated. 
Irish Parllamonti Tho. \n iwt it .tn.'i w h.u it Pi.i 
Irish Question, The Speaker’s Handbook on tho. 
Fomalo Employmont in Oovornmont Offices, Ouldo to. 
Colonies and India. Our. liov.- \«r t>< t Them. ad^I >N hy 
Krvp i In III. B» Biol. C\ ril K.MiM'nir. M A. I'xon. 

Crown Colonlos. i” fobJ.-n », lub" BamphUl.) 

Distribution Reform, lu I homt-. 

EtiQuotto Of Oood Society, iv'loth, w fxi.> 

Co'oporators, Working Mon i What they havo Done, 
and What they are Doing. i>, cxl.» 

Photography for Amateurs. Bv T. 0. ll, loxorth. mu>tt.»tcil. 
“My Diary.” iih Fiilcs.uul \\ ssvlcutv 

Tho Old Fairy Tales- liKiNti.itod iKwiiU nFI 

ILLUSTRATED OFFICIAL RAILWAY GUIDES. 

lu r.iivf- {\fC»i.sa ' 

South Eastern —London, Brighton and South Coast,— London 
and South Western.— Great Northern.— Midland.— London 
and North Woatoru.— Great West era K<xwy/ 

LdiLU'OH). 


Cassetl d- Company, LimiUd, LuPsatt Hill, Lomlon ; Paris, Nrw iori anJ MoUvur-ne. 
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My Work for GocL 
My Object in Life. 

My Aspiratione. 

My Emotional 
My Body. 

My Growth in Divine Life. 


Bound in clotb, red edges. Each. 

My Hereafter. 

My Walk with Ood. 

My Aids to the Divine Life. 
My Sources of Strength. 

My Father. 

My Bible. 

My Soul. 

Hid Trea.Sluro J or» *‘Thc Uiirecognisc<l Quotations of live New Tes- 
tament from the Septuagint Version of tlie Old.*' By Richard Harris 
Hill. 

Holy Trinity V Minories t Its Past and Present History^ 
I’liQ. By the Rev. Dr. Samuel Kinns. 

^ X By Sophia M. Nugent. CIcth. gilt edges. {S(e al^o 6<l-) 

Sent Bade by the Angels, and other Ballads. By the 

Kov. F. Langbridgc. M.A. 

Shortened Church Services and Hymns* Compiled by 
the Rev. T. Teigiiinouth Shore, N(.A. 

Shall we Know One Another? By the Rt Rov. J. C. Ryle, 
M.A., Bishop of Liverpool. 

Voice of TimOf The. By John Stroud. 

School Xtegisters, Cassell^s* i. Attend.ance Register, ts. 4d 
2. Admission Register, los. 3. Summary Register, 10s. 

Engineering Workshop Practice Forty Xiossons in* 

Twilight of Xdfe, The* Words ox Counsel and Gom« 
forx for the Aged* Dy John EUorton, M.A. 

Germain of To«day* By Dr. Heineinann. 

Citizen Reader* By H. O. Arnold-F'orstcr. 

Reader^ The Temperance* By Rev. J. Dennis Hint. Cr. 8vo. 

Laws of Every«I>ay Life* By H. O. Arnold-Forstcr. Cloth. 
also 3s. 6d.) 

Marlborough Arithmetic Rules* 

Little Folks' History of England* By Isa Craig-Knox. 
With 30 Illustrations. Cloth. 

French, Key to Cassell's Lessons in* Cloth. 

Khiva, Burnaby's Ride to* Cloth. 

Photography for Amateurs* Cloth, also is.l 

EsperTmentaJ Geometry, First Elements of* By Paul 
Bert. I llusiratcd. 

Principles of Perspective as Applied to Model 
Drawing and Sketching from Nature, The* By 
Ccorge Trobridge. {Cloth. 2s. Odd 

The Making of the Home* By Mrs. S. A. Barnett. 

Energy ana Motion 1 A Text Book of Elementary 
Mechanics* By w. Paicc, .M.A. 

Etiquette of Good Society* Cloth. {In stiJTcovtrs^ ts.) 

Handbook of Nursing* (6V^^/ro2s.) 

Xllustratod Books for the Idttle Ones* Containing inter* 
csting Stories. All Jllustraiod. Cloih gilt. {Stt also is.) 


The Text by favourite Authors, and Illustrated throughout. 
Playful Hours. I Pleasure for All. 

Joyful Days. 1 Good Times. 

Daisy Blue Byes. {2s. 


GIFT BOOKS FOR VOUNO 

By Popular Authors. With Illustrations in each. Cloth gilt. 


Eacli. 


The Boy Hunters of Ken* 
tuoky. By Edward S. Ellis. 
Hed J!‘oather : a Tale of the 
American PrvDtier. By 
Edward S. Ellis. fSymington. 
Seeking a City. By Maggie 
Bhoda^s Reward; or ** If 
Wishes were Horses." 
Frank's Xdfo-Battle; or» The 
Three Friends. 

Jack Marston’s Anchor. 
Fritters: or**'It^8aLoneLane 
that has no Turning/'^ 
Major Monk’s Motto; or. 

''Look before you Leap.*' 
Ursula’s Stumbling Blook ; 
or. ** Pride conies before a 
PaU.” 


Ruth's Life Work; or, "No 
Pains, no Gains." 

Hogs and Rainbows : a Story 
of Thanksgiving. 

Uncle William's Charge; or. 
The Broken Trust. 

Pretty Pink's Purpose : or, 
Tho Little Street Mer- 
chants. 

TrLxy; or, *‘Those who Live 
in Glass Houses shouldn't 
Throw Scones." 

The Two Hardoaatles; or, 
**A Friend in Need is a 
Friend Indeed." 

Tim Thomson's Trial ; or. 
All is not Gold that 
Glitters." 


AU Illustrated throughout, and bound in cloth gUc. 


Wee WUUo Wiiikie. 

Ups and Downs of a Don- 
key's Life. 

Three Wee Ulster Lassies. 

Up the Ladder. 

Faith's Father. 

By Land and Sea. 

The Young Berringtons. 

Tom Morris's Error. 

Worth More than Gold. 

Jeff and liOff [Fire. 

Through Flood — Through 

The Llbrxry of Wonders* 


Crown 8vo, doth. (For List 0/ se< is.) 


Girl with the Golden Locke. 
The Chip Boy ; and other 
Stories. 

Roses from Thoma 
Haggles, Baggies, and the 
Emperor. 

Stories of the Olden X'ime. 
Dick's Hero ; and other 
Stories. 

The Old Fairy Tales. With 
Original lUustratiom. Cloth. 
(Set also xs.) 

Illustrated Cih Books for Boys. 


Reckoning, Anglo«Amerlcan Art of* By C. Frusher 
Howard. also is.) 

Historical Caxtoons, CatsseU's Coloured* rSize 45 in. 
X 35 in.) Sir. Each. (See also id. 5s,) 

Higher Class Readers, Cassell's* Illustrated. Each. {See 
also 2S, 6d.) (UUey, M.A. 

Geometrical Drawing for Army Candidates* By H. T. 

Practical Solid Oeometryi A Manual oL By william 
Cordon Ross, Major R.E. 

Applied Mechanics* By Sir R. Stawell Ball, LL. D. 

XAinear Drawing* 2 U* E. A. Davidson. 

Drawing Copies, Cassell's Modem School* Second 
Grade— I- rec hand. { See also is. ) 

Orthographic and Xsometrlcal Projection* 

Building Construction, The Elements of* 

Systematic Drawing and Shading* By Charles Ryan. 

Handbook of New Code Regrulations* ana Unused 

tidieiofi. By John F. Moss. Cloth. {See also is). 

Jones's Book*keeping« By Theodore Jon<*s. For Schools, 2s. ; 
lor the Million, as. ; Kulcd^Bool^, 2s. {See also 3s.) 


TV of England for Elementary Schools* Illus- 
trated. {See also lod.. is., 2S. 6d.) 

Reading Sheets, IWodem* 3 Series. Each. dr/v.> 5s.) 
Drawing Copies, Freehand, Cassell's Modem School* 

Secona Grade. 24 Examples printed on Card. 


Metropolitan Vear^Book, The* Paper. {See also 2s. 6d.> 
l^w Dante Climbed the Mountain. By R.n.Sdfe. Illustrated, 
xne Republic of the Future* By Anna Bouman Dodd. 
Nursing for the Home and for the Hospital, A 
Handbook of* By C. J. Wood. ( n.v a/io is. 6d.) 

Health, The Influence of Clothing on. By F. Treves, 
burge^i to, and Ue».lurer on Anat-inv .it. the London Ilo nital. 

Manual of the Criminal Law* By 

C. Howard Vincent MA\ Cheap and Knised lidition, Abruired, 

® K? Management of the* By Malcolm 

Morris, F.K.C.S, ^ 

i-L . ^ anvxlle fenn's novels* 

hdili<m. In paper boards, 2s. each ; also cloth boards. 2S. 6d. each. 
Diver ; or, A Man's ; My Patients. Being the Notes 
Mistake. [Baper only.) of a Navy Surgeon. 

The Parson o' Dumiord. {in I Poverty Corner 


TheCoombsberrow Mystery. 

By James CcUvalL 
Under a Strange Mask. By 
Frank Barrett. 

A Queer Race. By W. WesialL 
Dead Man's Bock. By o. 
Captain Trafalgar. By uWall 
and Laurie. 

The Phantom City. By W. 
WestalL 

Another's Crime. By Julian 
Hawthorne. 

The Yoke of the Thorah. By 
Sidney Luska. 


Crown Svo, paper. 
Who is John Noman? By 
Charles Henry Beckett, 

The Tragedy of Brinkwatcr. 

By Marina L. Moodey. 

An Amerieau Penman. By 
Julian Hawthorne. 

Section 668; or, Tho Fatal 
Letter. By Julian Hawthorne. 
The Brown Stone Boy. By 
W, H, Bishop. 

A Tra^c Mystery. By Julian 
Hawthorne. 

The Great Bank Robbery. 
By Julian Hawthorne. 


John Orlebar, Clk. By the Author of Culrnshire Folk." 
Peo^e I'yo Smiled with* By M.ir^hid P. Wilder. 

English ctnd American Authors* 

(hor Lnt oyTplnmes, see i>.J 

XUustrated Official Itall way Guides* In Cloth. {For Lisl. 
IS. hdifiOH. in paper covers, paee 2 . 1 

lattle Folks" Proverb Painting Book* 

. n T**® golden MOTTOES" SERIES* 

Uacli Book containing 20S p.ij^es, whh Four full -page Uriguial lllustra* 
tions. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt. Each. 


"Nil De^orandum.” By Uie 
Rev, F. Langbridge. M.A. 

Boar and Forbear." By 
Sarah IHtt. 


"Honour is my Guide." By 
Jeanie Hcriog (Mrs. Adams- 
Acton). 

"Aim at the Sure End." By 
Fniily Scarchhcld. 

"He Conquers who Endures.*' 
By the Author of May Cunning- 
r ham s Trial/' Ac. 


" Foremost if I Can." By 
Helen Atiridge. 

TWO^SHXLLXNG 

All llJu>trated throughout, and containing Stories for Young People. 

Crown dvo, hutuisoincly bouitd to cloth gilt. 


The Top of the Ladder : How 
to Reach it. 

Stories of the Tower. 

A Moonbeam Tangle. 

Mr. Burke’s Nieces. 

May Cunningham B Trial. 
Peggy, and other Tales. 

" Little Folks" Sunday Book. 
The Children of the Court. 
Four Cats of the Tippertons. 
Mnri^n's Two ITomo«. 


Little Flotsam. 

Madge and her Friends. 
Through Peril to Fortxmo. 
Aunt Tabitha's Wai&. 

In Mischief Again. 

Two Pourpenny Bits. 

Poor Nelly. 

Tom Heriot. 

Maid Marjory, 

School Girls. 


CASSELL'S MXj^AjmRE LIBRARV OF THE 

«-**^«*m*-, (See also is.) 

Burns • • 2 Vols. 

Byron - . 2 Vols. 

Siiertdan and) ,, , 
Goldsmith/ ^ 


Milton • *2 Vois« 

Wordsworth • 2 Vols. 
Longfellow - 2 Vols. 
Scott - . • 2 Vols, 

Hood • • - 2 V^ols. 


N.B.— Any two of the above Poets may be had in cloth box (4 Vols.). • 
Of any three in 6 Vols., in cloth box, 7s. 6d. : or any three in 6 V^s.l 
m cloth box, lettered, 9s. ; any four in S Vols., in cloth box. lettered. 
1^. : or onv SIX in 12 V'ols., in cloth box, lettered, jss. ; or the Eii'ht 
Poets, clotn, 16 Vols.. in Open Cloth Box, 21s. 

Sh&kospeaxe's Plctya* The Seven Plays produced at the 

Ly c e ujn^ box. 


Consisting of hdiiions de luxe of the most favourite Poems of Standard 
, Authors. 

Milton 8 L'AUegro and Tl Penseroso. TAbbov 

Worc^wc^th^e O^de on ImuicrtaUtv. and Lines on Tlntern 
the “CROSS AND CROWN" SERIES. 

With Pour Illustrations in each Book, printed on a 'l int. 


By Fire and Sword: A Story 
of the Huguenota. 

Adam Hepbum’s Vow. 

No. XIII. ; or, the Story of 
the Lost Vestal. 


In Letters of Flame. 

Through Trial to Triumph. 

Heroes of tho Indian ^m^ 
pire. 

Strong to Suffer. 

THE - w. 

By Edward S. Ellis. With Full-page HJustrations in each. 
Hunters of the Ozak. Camp in the Mountains. 

Lost war Trail. 

_ _ the PIONEER" SERIES* 

, Py Edward S. Ellis. With FuU*pagc Hlustrations in each. 

Ned in the Wooda. I ifea on the River. 

Ned in the Block House. A Story of Pioneer Life in Kentucky 

_ THE "LOO OABXN" SERIES* 

By Edward S. Ellis. With Full- page Illustrations in each. 

The Lost Trail. | cfamp-Pire and Wigwam. 

Foot-prints in tho Forest, 

THE ** GREAT RIVER " SERIES* 

By Ell ward S. Ellis, illustrated. 

Down the Mississippi. | Lost in the Wilds. 

Up the TapaJos; or Adventures in BraziL 

THE WORLD IN PXC'TITRES. 

Hand.vomdy Illustrated, and elegantly bound. 

The Land ot the Pyramids 
<Egyptl. 


A Ramble Round France. 
All the Russias. 

Chats about Germany, 

The Eastern WonderlancL 
Peeps into China. 


Glimpses of South America. 
Round Africa. 

The Land of Temples. 

The Isles of the Pacifle, 


Through Picture X*and. 
Woodland Romances. 
Stories of Girlhood* 
Frisk and his Floo^ 


Fcap. 4to. cloth. Illustrated throughouL 


Pussy Tip-toes' Family. 

The Boy Joiner and Model 
Maker, Iture. 

The Children of Holy Scrip* 


2/- 

confd. 
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HAl.r-CROWN GITT BOOKS. 

J (,fr*v\n r|oth 

Pon *8 Perplexities. . Soldier and Patriot, 


Margaret's Enein^?. Pjoturcs of School Life ond 

Golden Days. Boyhood. (of Life. 

Jvo tabic Slnp^^cokR The xounff Man in the Battle 

Wonderfl of Common Thinjjs The True Glory of Woman. 
Little Hin^ee. Truth will Out.' 

POPULAR VOLUMES FOR 70UNG PEOPLE. 

t li*’ ip 1 «l(rr«>ns < r* • h V vn M/**' 

Decisive Events in History* llv J lioni IS Archer IlInstrAfcrI. 
The True Robinson crusoes. c'lotii ^>iit 
Peeps Abroad for Folks at Home. 

Early Explorers, Ily I hMfTji, f-r 't lll'i^ir . 

Home Chat with our Younfr Folks. tiirf^ui^hnut. 

Jun^lOt Peak, and Plain. !<: » »r it* I tl»ro.t,:hoMt. 

The World's Lumber Room. h. s<ini.ii.n*’ 

Heroes of Evcry«day Life. lU I iMf.i L.mc. Ill i<.tfAtcd. 

G. ManvlUo Fenn's Hovels. ( fs pfr I.isf f:t ; (il<o The 

\ lOar*H PcOpIo iff: t HW'OT iVlaOA i 

^ . EDUCATIONAL. 

Object Lessons from Nature, f »r tiie l^eefSciK»>U By Prof. 
J.. C Ml. III. Kill u ,trd 

Sculpture, A Primer of. n> 1 n 

Higher Class Readers, Cassell’s. liiii.ir.>(c<l rKti iS ' 

Numerical Examples In Practical Mechanics and 
Machine Design. K. <• liim i-. With 

' ' |. -V . 

Latin Primer (The New), rw Vr -f ] iv r. -I'-itc j .-i-...' - 
Latin Prose for Lower Forms. ii\ M \, M a. 

Chemistry, The Public School. IWI ii m.a. 

Oil Painting, A Manual of. !»» -i.. J.hm c.-iu. r. Li--tii 
French Reader, Cassell’s Public School. B) t .uillAiiiric 
S, C^nrA'l. 

French Grammar^ Marlborough. Arr int^rd .md Compiled 

by !<«•> ) Brj.riir. M •' / w / . , , ^ . f.| ^ 

Algobrai Manual of. By r.iibraiih .md ll.iM^liton. B.irt 1. 

* loth- iCotPrp , ;>». 6*1 t 

Optics. By ( «alhr iith And 

Euclid. n<»ok< I. , J I . Ill, Jly ( . tlhr litli nnd 1 f.itiiOiti .n 

B )ol: s I \ \ , I \iy 1 • iM ir tirh .III I J ( m » hr. oi. 

Plane Trigonomotry. By i.dhf.nth and n Mn*iihoi. ( i.mIi 
F ronchi Cassoirs Lessons in. I'.uts I. and Jl t loth. rich. 

I' ofnplefy, 4 s. t , \ I 

“Model Joint" Wall Shoots, f>r ill Maiiiiat 

B\ > Birti f. Bij hiMif rt*; I ach. 

Natural History Wall Shoots {Cassoirs). rcnSui.ir 

S* ]• ir.iti* blirf'tv, as. <-l f I. li, t 'fno ftnret, •> ri.li. 

Natural History n'liH KJr Wall Shoots, Cassoll’s. 

i'rl. r ir\i 

, MISCELLANEOUS. 

Nursing of Sick Chlldron, A Handbook for the. Bv 

' atlirriri'' J. W . • d 

Metropolitan Yoar Book. Tho. * I 'ii (s^/ .#/<,* n > 
Browning, An Introduction to tho Study of. By 

A rihur i>> inoiK. 

American Acadomy Notes, 1880. 

Stromata. hii'»rt <iti 4rii<iii ,n. w it t.inirni 

t -46 an I I.Min fly By Ardid* ai Mm rmch 

Tho England of Shakospoarc. By j ihv, \Mth 1 mII 

hu'r MnsfraUon.. A/.v /dt.U f.. t f..uii H;t. 

Behind Timo. By (.< .r,:r jVir^o„t i.uhrMp. 

"John parmcloo^s Curse. By Ininn ll ivoiiMrnr. 

At tho South Polo, jiy W. n. 4. Kiti,’ I.ai Bhi tfaird 
Famous Sailors of Former Times, llln n urd. 

Unicode. J he Uniwrvil l rlr^^taplu. J'jjfavr B-.^V 1 and 

J* Mil I' ‘h I* h. 

What Girls Can Do. Wy Diyiii. lu-.v^i.r. 

Twilight Fancies, lull r.ctnrcs 

'^T^asury for tho Little Ones. t.U 

HancHord and Morton. ii .i.i,-, i’,;,.' .-, 

Tho Pilgrim's Progress. 

iTif ! 5 ®?®*"® After. nvA.K.t nm ll.M a 

Kennel Guido. Hy i )r. < stiM- •• i \rr > 

UOg, Tno. B> BKi mm*. Wilh J urBr lull p imc J IhiNtr *ti 

commentary on Numbers. .-js i» 

commentary on Doutoronomy. ( sr / .ti i iv ul i 
Comi^ntary on Romans, i s/*-- .i/i.Mt. <»-« / i<. <-i,i 

Introduction to tho. 

secular Llfo« The Gospel of tho. .Sermons pnM< bed at 

„ B> the II. >M. C -III h I frmaiitle * 

Olortos of the Man of Sorrows, Tho. Sermons by the Rev. 
11. Bonav 1 1 ibinr. Mms. | » , j . R s. b *Iim 

technical manuals ~ 

l^raolicul Drawing; lor Cabmotniakcrs. 

Drawing for DnokluyetR. 

n.?r.t5 Drawing for Motal- Plato 

Drawing for Htoncmaaone. Workora. 

Gothic Stonework. 

Practical Plano and Solid Ocomotry* Inctudinir 
— OraphlC Axithmotic. V-A. J. rkMui ntary M n;'*- 
Elementary Flow or Painting. With i ohMire*! 1*1 Uei 

aiul \\ *10(1 I'.i4fr.n irii*'; 

Mi**t*t**®^*“*i*'®^» Course of. I Vois. n.ich. ■ sw .i.'u- 5^^ 
Marlborough Axithmotic Examples. ^ 

Book.kooplhg for tho Million. O il., (.sv/.,/. . 
Book'kooplng for Schools. }is 1.1...., - . 

COMMENTARIES. 1 .l.i.M l.y isi.i..,,. Mi.cMt. 


Doutoronomy. (.?*. 6.0 ColosmauH, TtitUHnlonlnoB, 

a. nr ... ^ — .. . . and Tiiuotlvy. ( is. i 

at' Ma k ^ 1 ■ TltuH. Pliliomon. lIobrowR, 

St VAhm } Polor. , Judo, and John. , iv.t 

AV- . . Tho iWvolat.on. 

ApoHtlot*. An Intvod>iotiou to the Now 

To.staiuonl. (.•••. ol.i 

THE WORLD'S WORKERS. 

1 ) I A.. 11 ,. . \\„ 1 , In 

Mk \ . I.^, l u-ikv 1 ^. ., i.,,ch \ o!. 

Vm * *** '•''<>* •' h.ul sepu.itrlv. \ ls.> 

W.® 3 ..C r.nnpl.u- Uv, 

1.’* * s»num.iry. 

V* ‘.'““I’l--''* \V,lh C.n.-I... M,- 

Britlaii '■* .*n'l t niu .I N u- 

Empire, Tho. Hy sir i.,.-..;, i .mpiK-ii 

Biblowomon and Nursos. uiy \ ..inmc. 


EDUCATIONAL. 

Technology, Manuals of. J <lir* d by I'rof- Ayrton, r.R.S.,and 
Kichifd Wcrmell. I> S*.., M.A. Blu>iritcd throughout >sitli original 
-iiid pr.ictiril illuslrilionv 
Dvi lNo oi* 1 I- X I It I- Pahric^. 

BR A<.'nCAl. Ml-r H Jty Vrrif IVrrv. Nt.l*!. 

i I ' I 1 INO I oom WoKKbO JiY HAND ANI> MACHINE. By PfOf. Smith. 
iMMi.N IN TPXirt-K l-ABKM N. 4 s- 6*1. 

S 1 I' |•,l- ANO 1 Rf>N. 5s. 

SriNNINO WOOIJ.IIN ANO ^VO|i^Tlll>. 4S. 6 d. 

AN!> Cl.nCK MAKINt#. 4 >. 6d. 

Laws of Evory*Uay Life* Bv 11 O, Arnold Forster. Prtunta* 

t: n Idift •• Jl.llt rif'.l.ui C.ilf. C'lt t *P* IS. Ul. > 

Miniature Cyclopmdla, Cassoll^s, C rtntiinin^; 30,000 Subjects 

< A?'*' 4b. til. » 

Colour* By rr*'f. A. H. f’hMr*:h tjfid Pnltt t^ed /'dtti 

English LHoraturo, Tho Story of. By Amn Buckl.ind. 
Guide to Ez^loymont in tho Civil Service. Cl .tli. 
Shakspore Reading Book, Tho. By 11 . Courihopo Bowen. 
M- A. Ilhi^lr.iN"!. I S/e IS.) 

Gorman Grammar. Tho Marlborough. Compiled and 
Arr.ingcd by Ihe Rev. J I* Ibtirht. M.A. Ch*th. 

Fronch Exercises, Marlborough* Bv the Rev. G. W Dc 
l.ide. M. A., |••rc•IM li M in M irlb'»f*»nv;)i Cotlccr. 

Handrailing and Staircasing. By I'rauk ib CrcsswelL 
Hydrostatics. By Ir ilbraiBi .uut M tuchfon. Ch>lh. 

Steam Engine* By c. Obr.iiih and nuk^ht*»n. Cl*ah. 
Mathematical Tables* By (<^1br tiih and H.uik;hion. 
Mechanics* Bv i ..ilbraiMi itmI II >r). Cl ^th. 

Linear Drawing and Projoction. 1 wo \*oB. In One. 
Froncb^English and Engush-Fronch Dictionary* 

“I ed l ,it!t NMth 1,000 tH'vv U'T^ls. { ail * 4 <. t^l.) 

Latin.Englisb and Engllsh'Latln Dictionary. Nrto 

/ iji': » , 

Drawing for Corpontors and Joiners* By TL A« 

I > I . i t .11 U’i!h . - . hh^'rivinc^* 

Natural Philosophy* Bv I'rof. l(iUi:hton. 

Alphabet, Cassoirs Pictorial, and Object X#ossod 
S hoot for Infant Schools* 

THE FXGUIER SERIES* 

Chc.ip Hditions, IllustnicJ throujjhouL 
The Human Race. Tho InBOCt World. 

Mninmalia. Tho Ocean World* 

The World before tho Ileptiles and Birds. 

Dolujjo. Vctfctablo World. 

Cookery, Gas Stove* BvMrs. Succ* lilusirited. 
hiarrlago Ring, Tho* Ai.ifi Book lor the Nowly M.irrle^l snd 
I 'f iliMso ^ • •tkieiupl It ifikj Marri-ii;o. Bv William I. niulcU, l>. I). AVw 

' ( lie ipff / ,/ it n, { * ^' 9 . til.) 

Germany* William of* A succitut Bio^^nphy of WiihAm 1 ., 

* **111*. m 1 .md Knu; I'lusxi.i. By Archil'ald borbc>. 

Shakspore, Tho Leopold* With about 400 

t I' 1 11. \ See ai^ » c<. *1 u i e d. » 

The Eye, Ear, and Throat* By H, Po^Ner, F.R.C.S. ; C* P. 

J !• 1*1 . .Uid I. -N. Bfiviowc, I ,In.>. 

Vicar of V^akoneld, Tho, nn<l other Works by ColiUmltlv 

biMNft.iu I. 

Gladstone, Life of* By G, Birneit South, { '.vi* / .ftti Cloth. 
Cuimshlrc Folk* id Uu Vi.rlMiroi ** )o!m Orlrlv.o. *Vv . 

Civil Service, Outdo to Employment in the* With an 

I lutr.'du* h >n t.y j. P .M ’rr)l. LI.. P 

Steam Engine, Tho Theory and Action of the* For 

i MM in \| M) N. Bv W. JL .Ni'rUuiitl, i .1 . 

Land Question, Bv I hmuis |. Lih*u. 4Nt K.A C 
On tho Equator* By H- I>c W. IUustTUc«l. 

A Yoox’s Cookery* By rhyUi^ Bfownr 

Phrase and Fable, Dictionary of* Bv Rev. V C. Breurr, 
I L. P /.. '^1. r i ", y f . i s " .1 • 4 '* r** h 

, Sports and Pastimes, Cassoirs Complete Book of, 

I < iifiip /'.itii It U Mv rr o . Ill i^traii n-, k) ri’. 

In-door Amusements. Card Games, and Fireside 
Fun, Cassell *s Book of* nin^trucvl. 

Poultry •Koopor, Tho Practical* By I.rs'is >N*ni.;ht. NNith 

) ’.;h* Nfss I i^.iuf^il LI iti x .»!, I lUlM'f Ijbixtr.uiohv 

Pigeon Koopor, Tho Practical* Bv Wii^jh*. 

Rabbit Koopor, The Practical* Bv < a x 

Bunyan’s X^Ugrlm'a Progress, Cassoirs* With too 

‘•tiiMud ilhixir.itivinx. 410, /,V^ X^r.V, 1 

Gospel of Oraco, Tho* \>\ \ 1 hulrdo. 'td.uh. 

AMERICAN LIBRARY OF FICTION* 

Crow n 8v • , cl Ih. 

A Latin*Quavtl<^r Couvi5*hip. Bs Sulucv Luski. 

OrAudieiOU Mather. By Sidurv l .Mxk i. 

Tho Yoke of the Thorah. By Suincv I uA.i. 

Who in John Nonmnl* Byi.h.uJrs lie , tv Beckett. 

Tho Tragedy of llrlnkwator. bvM.utu.i Miuvlcy. 

Section 6r>8; or, Tho Fatal Lett r. Bv lulim ILi^th rse. 
Another's Ciimc. Bv luh.m ILuvtlu'rne 
Tho Velh d Beyond lly S B Alo.mdcr. 

Orton tho Gold Beater. By SvIvaiuk Cobl\ luur. 

•• 80 .“ By l-dcnr Henry 

Karmel tho Soout. Bv SylT.mu^ Cobb, lunr. 

THREE>AND*SIXPENNV SERIES OF STANDARD 

tax.es for Family reading. 

.Ml lUii'tr.itr.l rtn.l I'Oiin.l ih cloth t'lt- Crown 


Jane Auntcn and her Worka. 

Lllo in Greece and 
PaJc?»tine. 

The l‘hroe Homes. 

Doepdalo Vicar:v*je. 

In Duty Bound. 

Tho Half SlNtvrs, 


Poi^^jy OuUnmo's luhoritEtoe. 
Tho I'ainily llonotir. 

Estlier West- 
Working to Win. 

Kriiof aiul his Fables By 
W. R. s K,iMon, M A 
Fa^ry Tales. By Prot. Motley. 


I hs fii^t tv\ ' i'f the sl>ore c«n .tbo Inc obt.xiued Kuiiul ih Ji,otocv\\ 
cloth fillet, bill ^iU, Cn. r loh 

BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 

Little Mother Bunch* By Mr-. Molc<%sorth. llhisttAira 
^lly I A Now.fashioncd Qirl* Bv K \ Me.ule. lU.istrated, 
JEsop S Fables* ^ :'*>.• r •.*. i I *h. ( .S/V .>. ». I 
Tho Cost of a Mistake* B\ <ii.\h Pitt i: u-tr.ued 
Rhymes for tho Young Folk* Bv U ir.i ;m Aitii ch uu IVv^rds. 
A World of Olrlsi A Story of a School* Bv 1 . V Meadcv 
Lost among White Africans* A Boy's Adventures 
on the Upper Congo. B> IPn- IKo: 

Perils Afloat and Briimnds Ashore* By Alftnl bUrv 
Freedom's Sword i A Story of the Days of Wallace 
and Bruco* B\* \uiuc 

orMoj-Un Leigh's I.og. 

Bs b'hh V Hutchc*', U' U uh l iili I iutrsl I lhk>trAtt.Mv^ 

Quoon and King, Fori or, the Loyal *Pr*nUce. \h 

Hetuy biith. \\iu\ Lali-ivi^c I fhttNl Lhwu.Uionv 
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In Quest of Oold* By Alfred St. Johnston. Illustrated. 

The Ctut«Cb£tt Album* llUisuatcd thrr)u^hr>ut. 

Picture Album of All Sorts. With Huh-pa^'c Illustr.'\tion$. 

*l^e New Children’s Album. 

IV^y Own Album of Animals. 

Album for Home^ School, a.nd Pl&y. Contaiinn^* Tour 
Stories by popular Authors. 

Bo«Peep. A Treasury for the little Ones* Illustrated 
lUroij;jnout. Cloth {See al^o 2S. 6d.) 

Robinson Crusoe, Cstssell’s* Profusely Illustrated. 

Swiss Fa.mlly Robinsont Cassell’s, illustrated. 

Zdttle Follcs IhNLARGIIO SURlliSL Hdf- Yearly \'ol 5 . With 
nearly ^oo Illnstr itions in each. Boards, {C/afA, 5s. ) 

Cheerful Clatter. Illustrated. 

Home Chat Series, The* Bound in Picture Boards, 6d. eacA, 
{For list, ^ee 5s. t 

POPULAR BOOKS FOR TOUNG PEOPLE. 

New and Cheaper Hditions, Crown Svo, with Eij^ht Full-pa^e lUu<;tration«. 

Cloth ^ik. 

The Palace Beautiful. A story for CirJ'?. By r.. T. Mc ide. 
For Foi:^une and Glory* A Story of the SoudaM War. By 
Lewis Houcl‘* 

•^Follow my Leader or, Thr Boy^ of Templeton. By Talbot 
Baines Rce<l. 

Catherine Owen’s New Cook Book. 


Watch and Clock Making^. By D. Gla*i^;ow, Vico.prc’iideiu of 
the Uriti'^h ii orol..;^^ c.d Instiiutf. I 

Design in Textile Fabrics. By T. R. A^^henhurst. With 
Coloured and numerous other Illustration'-. 

Spinning Woollen and Worsted. By w. S. B. Md^ren. M.r. 
Phrase and Fable, Dictionary of. Xnoaptd Fniiiri^ed 

IldtlroH. By the Rev. Dr. Brewer. Superior binding. (See also r<b» 

French • English and English • French Dictionary* 

Superior binding, with leather back, y See also 3s. 6d.) 

French, Cassell’s Lessons in. AVre* aud Frt iseJ Fdidou. 

Complete in One \'ol. • See also as. 6d. * 

Drawing for Machinists and Engineers. By Ellis 
A. Davidson. With over sco Illustrations. 

Miniature Cyclopaedia. Roxburgh. {See also 3s. 6d.) 


Splendid Spur, The. By O. Crown 8vo. 
master of sapllantrae. The. By Kot>ort Louis Stevenson. 
Lady Biddy Fane, Tne Admirable. Popular Fdifioft, 
By Frank B irrelt. Crown 8vo. 

The Secret of the Lamas. A Tale of Thibet. Crown $vo. 
The Astonishing History of Troy Town. By o. Author 

of*' DckI M uTs Rock. ’ 

The Black Arrow. A Tale of the Two Roses. By R. L. Stevenson. 
Commodore Junk* By G. ManvilIc Fcnn. 

A Queer Race. By w. 'Wc^tall. ) , 

Dead Man’s Rock. By n. ^ \ 

Captain Trafalgar. By wostall and Laurie. Illustrated. ( ^ 
Phantom City* TTie. By ^v. Wostali. ) 

King Solomon’s Mines. By H. Rider Haggard. niu<;trated. 
Kidnapped. By R. J-. Stevenson. Illustrated. 

Xro&sure Island. By K. 1 .. Stevenson. Illustrated. 

ILLUSTRATED BOOKS FOR 70UNG PEOPLE. 

Flora’s Feast* A Masque of Flowers. Walter Crane. With 
40 pages in Colour^. 

Legends for Lionel. Walter Crane*< New Picture Book. W'ith 
coloured Illustrations. 

Com^ ye Children.” By Rev. Bonjaiuin Waugh. Illustrated. 

Bible Talks about Bible Pictures. Illustrated by t..u^tave 
Dorc and other''. 

Ships, Sailors, and the Sea. By R. J. Corncwall-Joncs. 
Illustrated. 

JEsop’s Fables. Illustrated throughout by Ernest Griset. Cheap 
Heiitton. (Cloth, gill edges. See also 3s. » 

The Tales of the Sixty Mandarins. By P. v. Kamasnam^ 
Raju. 

Under Bayard’s Banner. IW Heurv Frith, illustrated. 

The King’s Command* A Story for Girls. 

By Symington. 

The Romance of Invention* Bv I.uncs Burnlev. 
Champion of Odin, The ; or, Viking Life in the Days 
of Old. By J. Freifcrick Hodgclts. W'iWi Tinte d Il lustrations. 
Bound by a Spell { or, The Hunted Witch of the 
Forest* By the Hon. Mrs. Greene. With Tinted Illustrations. 
The History Scrap Book* With nearly j,cco Engravings. 
{Cloth, 7S, 6<r) 

The Merry»gO«Round« Poems fc>r Children. 

Sunday Scrap Book. Being Scripture Stories in Pictures. 
With about t,ooo Illustrations. {See also 7s. 6d.> 

Myself and my Friends. By Olive Patch. Illustrated. 

^ Parcel of Children. By Olive Patch, illustrated. 

Modem Explorers* By T. Frost. Illustrated. 

Little Follcs Out and About Book, The. By Chatt> 
Cheerful. 

Wild Adventures in Wild Places: a Book for Boys. B> 
Dr- Gordon Stables, R.N. Illustrated. 

Xdttle Doings of some Little Folks, 

Cheerful. IlTuslratcd throughout. 

Heroes of Britain in Peace and War. 

150 Illustrations. Each. {See also 10s. 6<i. ' 

Gulliver’s Travels* Cheap Edition, with 
gravings by Morten. Crown 4to. cloth, gilt e<lge>. 

Little Folks’ Picture Album. Containing 168 Large Picture^, 
with accompanying text printed in bold type. 

Zdttle Folks. Half-Yearly Vols. Each cont.iining nearly 500 
Pictures. Cloth, gilt edges. {Boards, 3s. 6 < 1 .> 

Little Folks’ Picture Gallery, with 150 Illustrations. 

A Dozen and One | or, The Boys and Girls of Polly’s 

By Mary D. Brine. Full of Illustrations. 


Illustrated. 


By Chatty 
Two VoR. With 
Fighiy-eiglit En- 
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Illustrated throughout. Ex. fcap. 4to, doth gilt, gilt edges. 


Around and About Old Eog* 
land. 

Paws and Claws. 

Tiny Houses and their 
Builders. 


Field Friends and Forest 
Foes 

Odd Folks at Home. 
Rambles Round London 
Town. 


^ EDUCATIONAL. 

Gaudeamus. Songs for Schools and Colleges. Edited by John 
banner. 

Historical Cartoons, Ca ssell’s Coloured* Six. Mounted 
Oh canv.is and varnished, with rollers. Each. iSee also id. afid 7 S,) 

Dyeing of Textile Fabrics, The. By Prof. HuinmeL 

Steel and Iron. By J*rob \\\ H. Greenwood, F.C. S., Arc. 

Marine Painting* By Walter W. May, R.I. With Sixteen 
Coloured Plates. 

Animal Painting in Water - Colours. With Eighteen 
Coloured Plates by Frederick Tayler. 

Tree Painting in Water-Colours. By W. H. J. Boot. With 
Eighteen Coloured Plates. 

Water-Colour Painting Book* By R. P. LeUch. With 
Ci>li)ure<l l^lates. 

Sepia Painting, A Course of* With Twont^'^four Plates from 
Designs bv K. P. Lcitch. iSee also 

Neutral Tint* A Course of Painting in* ^v^ith Twenty* 
bnir Plates by K. J^ 1 ^-iti h. 

China Painting* By Florence Lewis. “With Sixteen Original 
Coloured JMites. 

Flowers, and How to Paint them* By Maud Kaftel. With 
Ton Coloured Phtes, 

Technical Educator, Cassell’s. aud Pn ised rditiou. 

\'oK 1. and 1 1. I.ach. {Se^ a/^o e and 31s. 

Flower Painting in Water Colours* With Twenty Fac* 
«unile Coloured First and Scron i Series. By F- H. Hiilme, 

IM-.S. Eaeh. 

Popular Educator, Cassell’s NEW* With Revised Text, 
.Now .Maps, .\<*vv C**)oured Piate^, New lyne, Arc. To be con. Dieted 
in Eight VoU, Each 

Popular Educator, Cassell’s* Comp < te in Six Each. 

Geometry, Cassell’s Course of Practical* Consisting of 
S;xiy»four Car«L. Hy Ellis A. Davidson. 

Astronomy, Manual of* Bv Galbraith an I Haughton. 

Reading Sneets, The Modem* In Three Series. Moijntcd 
on linen with rollers. Each. {See also as.) 

FINE ART LIBRART. Edited by John Sparkes, 
Principal of the South Kensington Art Schools, with about 100 Illus- 
trations in each 


The Education of the Artist. 

By Ernest Chesneau. 
Tapestry^ A Snort History 
of. By Eugene MUntz. 
Engraving, Its Origin, Pro- 
cesses, and History. By 
Le \'icomte Henri Drlibr'rde. 
Artistic Anatomy. 


Greek Arohceologry, A Man- 
ual of. By Maxima Collignon. 

The English School of Paint- 
ing. By Ernest Chesneau. 
Introduction by Prof. Rusktn. 

The Flemish School of Faint- 
ing 

The DutchSchool of Painting 


St* George for England i and other Sermons preached to 
Children. Bv the Re>. T. I’eignmouih Shore. M.A. 

Life of the World to Come, The, and other Subjects* 

By the Rev, f. lei;/nmouih Shore, M.A. 

Family Prayer-Book, The* Edited by Rev. Canon Garbcit, 
M.A., and Rev. S. Martin. {See also i£s, 1 
Bible, The Pew* Cloth, red edges, 3s. : French morocco, rod 
edges, 6s. ; French morocco, gilt edges, 7s. ; Pcr'.ian calf, gilt e<lges, 
75, 6d. : Persian Vapp,*' gilt edges. : morocco, gilt edges, 8s, M. 
Reconciliation* By a Lindesie. 


Birds’ Nests, Eggs, and Egg-Collecting* ByR. Kearton, 

With 16 Coloureci riate«, 

St# Cuthbert’s Tower* By Florence AS'arden, Cheap Fdi/ion, 
London (Ancient and Modem). By G. V. Pccre, M.D, 

lllu'tr itcd. 

Oliver Cromwell : The Man and his Mission* By 

J. Allansun i'icton, M.P. With Steel Portrait. Cheap hnilxon, 

American Authors at Home* Cloth gilt, gilt top. 
Triumphs of Engineering* With Eight full-page Illustrations. 
Modem Shot Guns* By W. Greener. Illustrated. 

Gum Boughs and Wattle Bloom* By D. Macdonald. 
EngUsh Writers* By Prof. H. Morley. Vols. L. 11 ., III., IV., 
i\i\d V. H.ach. 

Free Trade versus Fadr Trade* By Sir T. H. Farrer, Bt. 
Cannibals and Convicts* By Julian Thomas <*'TheVaga' 
bond *’J. Cheap Edition. 

Vaccination Vindicated* By John C. MeVaiJ, M.D.. D.P.H. 

CaiiU'. 

Vear-Book of Commerce, The* By Kcnric B. Murray. 
Vear-Book of Treatment, The* A Critical Review for Prac- 
titioners of Medicine. Fifth Year of Issue. 

MedicaJ and Clinical Manuals, for Fhactitioners and Stu* 
dents of .Mediduc. A Lise pose free on appltcaeion. {See also 
6s., 7s. 6d. , 8s. 6d., and 9s.) 

Household, Cassell^s Book of the* Vols. 1 . and IT. Illustrated. 
Gardening, Cassell’s Popular* Illustrated. Complete in 
Feur Vols. Each. 

Technical Educator, Cassell’s* Complete in Four Vols. 
AVtf/ Edition. Each. 

Forging of the Anchor, The* By Sir Samuel Ferguson, Ll^D. 

with Twenty Original lUu^tr nion^. 

Russia* By Sir Donald Mackenzie Wallace. M.A. 

Field NaturaHst’s Handbook, The* By the Rev. J. G. 
Wood and Theodore WoocL 

Fowl, The* By Lewis Wright. With Chromo Platec, 


The first two of the above books can also be had in beards, 

price 3s. 6<E each. 


Star-Land* By Sir Robert Stawcll Ball, LL.D. , F.R.S., F. R.A.S. 
Illustrate d. Crown 8vo. 

St* Paul, The Life and Work of* By the Ven. Archdeacon 
Farrar, D.D., F. R.S. Popular Ldtiion. Cloth. (See also 7s. 6d., 
ic^. , 1 1* IS., 24?*.. and ^2 \ 

Early Days of Christianity* The* By tlic Ven. Archdeacon 
Farrar, D. D., F.R.S. Popular Edtlioft. Cloth. {See also 7s. 6d., 
105 . 6d., 15.S., 24s., and £7 

X*ife of Clix^t, The* By the \"en. Archdeacon Farrar, D. D., 
F.R.S. Popular Edition. Cloth. {See also 7s. 6d., ics. 6d., 15s., 
CIS., 24S., and 4^1 

Pope, The, and the New Era* Being Letters from the V'atican 
in niS). By William T. SteacL 

Irish Leagues, The Work of the* The Speech of the Right 
Hon. Sir Henry James, .M.P., Replying in the ParnoU Corn* 

mission Inquiry. 

Hand and Eye Training* By C. Ricks, B.Sc. Two Vols., with 
Si tern Pages of Coloured Plates in each Vol. Crown 4to. Each. 

Bible Educator, The* Edited by the V'ery Rev. Dean Plumptre, 
D. D. IllubtfAied. Complete in Four Vols, Cloth, each. {See also 
2i>. asid 54s. I 

Moses and Geology; or. The Harmony of the Bible 
Science* B> the Rev, Samuel Kinn>, Ph.D., F. R.A.S. 
With xio Illustrations 

American Tachts and Tachting* With over xxo lUustra- 
tions. Cloth gilt. 
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Shaksporet Tbe Leopold* Cloth ^ilt (5^^ a /40 

(xj ttnd 7>. Oii. I 

Caasoirs Pocket Ouide to Europe* (Size sh ^0' 3;* inches.) 

Lr f. 

Do^ Stories and Dog Lore. By Col. Thomas W. Knox. 
Technical Educator, Cassell’s. Com{>icic m Four Vols. 

Lach. ali ) $'» » 24 s , au.i ^is. 6 <J.) 

CobdoD, Richard, The Political Writings of. 
Co*operatlon in X.and Tillage. Uy ^S. A. 

Ostrich Farming in South Africa. 

Eadies’ Physician, Tbe. IJy a London I’tiyaiciaa 

IVXodlcal and Clinical Manuals, Lite post /ree on <»///»- 

!»//.> 5->., od., fi. Od., «»«c/ 9s. I 


EDUCATIONAZ.. 

7/6 Medical and Clinical Manuals. List post /ree on .?///«• 

^ t • i.'. >1. \/iee also 5n.* 6‘^, Cd., OS.) 

Practical Electricity* By Prof. W. I*. Ayrton, Jllustr.itcd. 

Eloctrlcltyi Tbe Age of* From Amber Soul to Telephone. By 
i'ark liciij.unin. Pli. [3. 

German Dictionary# Cassell^s NEW* In Two r.irts, 
< #crmatj»Ln^lish ami F.ni'liNh*t»iTm.in. Cloth, {/see also 

Shorter English Poems* By Prof. Henry Morlcy, Popular 

i JittK'fs. {See alto ils. 6<l. aftil 12 s. Ia\.) 

Figure Painting In Water-Colours* With Sixteen Coloured 

i'iatCS. With InstriiLtioOs by the .\ftl^l^. 

English Literaturop A First Sketch of* By Prof. Henry 

Alorlcy. An ise./ and /. nlarj'ed J dtft. n. 

Algobrap Manual of* By Galbraith an«l Hau^titon. 

English Literature# Library of* By i*rorc^sor Henry 
.Nbifley. With I lUKtritions t.ikiii from OriK'^nal MSS. /V/o/ar 
f.dth>n. Vol. I.: SIP'RIJ R h.Vt.r I^m Poi Ms. Vnl. 2 .; iLLTs- 
IRA I IONS OP l:NOl.l^}I klil.U.h»N. \’‘»!. Ml.: hNt.I l>ll Pi.A^^. 
\'oL IV.: SUOKIF.K Works on Ksx.i ism Pkom . \‘ok V'. : 
SKI’. rcMj.s OP UoSioV.K Works in F.Nt.Lisii vi:rsb and 
J*KOS r.. Each, {/sec also ns. 6<1. and 12 s. 6<i.> 


Orations and After-Dinner Speeches* By the Hon. 

Cliauncey M. liopew. \N'jth P •rir.iit. 

New Zealand of To-Day* By hiiv\ar(t Wakcfaltl. With nu* 

incrous lllustr.i(ion'>. 

Shaftesbury# the Seventh Earl of# K*0«p The Life 
and Work of* By l.dvMn Huthler. In CFno N'ulusnc, cloth. With 
H Illustrations. (.s>^ 36 v) 

Henry Rlcbaxdp M.P* A Bio^^aphy. By Charles Mi di. 

Rossetti# Dante Oabrlolf as Designer and Writer* 

.Notes by Willi itn Mi« h tel Kov^cttl. 

Fresh-wator Fishes of Europe# The* By l^rof. II. G, 
Seeley, F. R.S. With 214 Illuslrai««»n>. 

France as It Is* By Amlre and Paul Pcict. With Three 

Maps. Crown bvo, chah, 

Healvh at School* By Clement Duke^. MTT. IkS. 

The Chess Problem l Text- Book with lllustrati<ms. Containing' 
Positions selected from the Works of C. PI.mk k «*ind others. 

Medical Handbook of Life Assurance* ByJ. F. Pollock, 
M.D , and |. Cltisiiolm. 

Christmas in the Olden Time# By sir W.dter Scott. With 
lllustr«itions ex(|uisitcly tt ptodiKcd. 

Cookery# Cassell’s Dictionary of* ^vith Coloured Plates 
.tii<l numerous En^ravin^s. Contaimiif; at>otit o.ooo l\ei.ipcs, (.^V^ 
ii/iv> ic^. (aI.) 

Domestic Dictionary# Cassell’s* Illustrated. i.sKo |va^cs. 

Royal bvo, cloth. {See alto 6 d. ) 

Subjects of Social Welfare* By the Rt. IRm. Sir I.yon Pl.iy- 
(.Ilf, M.P., K.C.B . I.I..I)., F.K.k. Crownbvo. 

Christopher Columbus# The Life and Voyages of* 

By Washlni'ton Irvitit'. I hree \'ohmies. The "i t. 

Ballads# Illustrated British* With Gri^inal ninstratliuis. 

1 wo \N)ls. It Kh. (.SV/ a/sj i$s.) 

VTork* An lllnstratetl M.i^^uine i»f Practice .Mid Theory f^r all Work- 
men, Profession il anil AmatcMir. First Vc.Mly Volume. 

Saturday Journal# Cassell’s* Yearly \\4uiiie. n!\i>tr.iteil. 

Cities of the World* lllustr.ited thriuin'hout vsUh fmo ]Uu>tr.ttic»ns 

and Pi)rlr.iits. Li>mplcte in Four \*i»ls. liach. 

Peoples of the World# The. By l>r. Robert Brown, illus- 
lrai<?«l. Six Vi»1n. Fach. 

Countries of the World# The* Bv KoUrrt Brown. M.A., Ph.D., 
F.1..S. F.K.ii.S. Coiiipleto in Six VoU,, with 75 a lUustratii»n>. 
Facli. (\e/ also ( 4 I.) 

Sunday Scrap fiook* Cloth, ^ilt cd^cs. (A// <i/^a 5 s.) 

History Scrap Book* Cloth ^dlt. {See also 5 s. > 

Our Own Country* Complete in Six VuU With Orii^inal 
lllustration-T In cMch \ «•!. F.acn. 

English LitoraturOi Dictionary of* By W. P.ucnport 
Adain^. Cb»th. {See also ik-s, (hI. > 

Shak»oro# Tbe Leopold. Roxtmr^h. iSee alto U\. and 
Sea# The 1 Its Stirring Story of Adventure# PorU. 
and Heroism* By F. Whymtier. Four \\ds.» s\ith 4 o Uri^mal 
illustrations. 7 s. (a[. each. {See aiso a5s.> 

World of Wonders# Tbe* T w 1 ) \* i>U. I llii^tr.itcit. I’ach. 

World of Wit and Humour. Tbo. iiluNtr.i- 

tions. i See also i»a. (xl.^ 

Natural History. Cassoll’s Conciso. Iiy IW. h. lVri.c^.tl 
Wriv^ht, M.A. llK]-.tr.t(c>l. (A'.r.i'/.iv//, ica. <tl.) 

Insoci Varloty. Uy A. II. SwUtton. Cheap lidm.-n. 

RELIGIOUS. 

“Quivor” Volume. Tbo. Containing; upw.irils ot 250 Dri^dnal 
Contributions. With about 200 Iiii^’ravin^^'s 
rarrar’s X#lfo of Christ* l\pular Pdifion. Cloth, >^ilt edeev 
[See also luS. 6 \l., jis., ' 24 s , and 42 >.) 

Farrar’s Early Days of Cbristianlty. /\pi,:ar /:.ii/i.:i. 

l loth, i;llt cdvTcs. iSee a/io ws. c<\., icv, * 24 % , an,/ 42 % 1 

radar’s Life and Work of 8t* Paul* Popular rduion. 

Clulli. ^jilt cd^^ctv. \Se<alsot>s., lov uF, 21 s,, 24 s.. and 42 V i 

Bible Dictionary# CassoU’s. With ne.irly uo lUuMrations 

{See also los. 6 tl. ) 

“Sunday I’* It* Origin. History, and Present Obll* 

R ation (B.m, pi.. u Lecture*;. % the Vru. Anh.U-uoii 

c&sey. D.C.L, Pi/th I'.Uti. 


Child’s Life of Christ, Tbe. With about aoo Original Illus* 
(ratiuns. Clotli. l.Vr^ ti/ro los. 6 >l. .’is.) 

Child’s Bible. Cheap Illustrated. Cloth, (/rr a/je lOS. 6 d.) 

Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress, illustrated. 


7/6 

cont'd. 
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9/- 


Our Earth and Its Story* Bv Dr. Robert Brown, !* L,S. 
Coniplvtc in t With Coloured i^lAtcs atul numcruiis Wotxl Ln* 

4 ,'Tavin>'‘; l-acli 

German Dictionary# Cassell’s NEW# Half-morocco, (S<t 
also 7 S, 6 <l. I 

Gleanings from Popular Authors. Complete in Two Vols, 

VN ith On,;inal niiistrations by the ticst artiste Each. 

Natural History# Cassell’s New. IMitcd by Prof. P. 
Martin Dum.an. .M.D., 1-, R.S. Cumplclc in Six Vol^ Illustrated 
thruu;*hout. 1‘xtra crown 4 to. Each. 

Universal History# Cassell’s Illustrated* Vol. I.. Early 
and <-fcek History. Vi.»L II., The Roman Pcri'xl. \'ok 111., 1 he 
Middle A^c<. \*ol. IV., Modern History. W'ith Illustrations. Each. 

England# Cassoll’s Illustrated History of. With at>out 
2,000 Illustrations. Complete in J en Vols. Pttvoand Kn iscci liduiou. 
\'«>K 1 , 1 1., an<l 1 1 1. Each. 

Protestantism# The History of* By the Rev. J. A. Wylie* 
LI-1>. Three Vi ‘I n, With 600 llluNirations, Each. 

United States# History of the (Cassell’s). Complete in 
1 hrec VoK About Ooj lllu>trati(>ns. Each. 

’’Family Magoslne” Volume# Cassell's* With upwarsis 

ot 250 i..i>iitritajti*>hs, and about 4 o IllustratiwhS. 

British Battles on Land and Sea* Three \'ols. With 
4 al>oul Ooo ku^'ra\ lii^''^ h.ich. {See also 3 

Battles# Recent British* lUu>tratcd. {See also 

Franco-German War# Cassoll’s History of the* Com- 
plete in Two \'oK Com unm^' 5 vO llUi^lratii'ns. liach. 

Russo-Turklsh War# Cassell’s History of* With al<>ut 

S o Illustrations, I wo VoK Each, {See also 

London# Old and New* Complete in Six VoE. Each containir)^ 
about 200 lllustraijon<;. Each. {See also 

Edinburgh# Cassell’s Old and Now# Complete in Throe 
V<»U. Witlj Coo Chii*inal Illustrations* Each. 

London# Greater* CNaupIcte in Twi> Vol^. By Edward Wa]rors.L 
With about 4 vXJ Gn^ih.il ll]u>trarioiis. E.ach. 

Science for All* Pexised Cohiplcto in Pivo Vols. Each 

^oiitainin^ iibout ;so I llustr itioDs and Diavyams, Each, 

Medical and Clinical Manuals. .4 List post free on appti^ 

to.i n. {See aliO 7" tsi ••m.f Ks. ) 


School Registers* {For desi npn u see is. 4 x 1 .) 
Battles# Recent British, i. library Edition. {See also 


Life ol the Rev* J. O* Wood# The* By the Rev. IhcsKioro 

Wood. 

Russia# Truth about. By W. T. Stcavl. iVinv <.Uth. 

Farrar’s Life of Christ* Popular I di/Cn, Persian morocco. 
KSee also os., 7 s. c^L, ks., 21 v, 24 s,, and 4 .'s,> 

Farrar’s Life and Work of St* Paul. Popular Pdition. 

Persian morocco, {See also 7 s. OsF, 15 X,, 2 ii., 24 sh, and 42 s.) 

Farrar’S Early Days of Christianity* Popular Fdi/ion. 
PefMau morocco, {St' also Gs,. c%i , 15 V, 24 s., and 42 % l 

Child’s Life of Christ# The. wnh about 20 a Oriijinal Illus- 
trations ami Six Coloutcvl Plates. CK»th, cd^jes. [See a,^o j%. ed, 
and 2 iv ) 

Child’s Bible* AVre F./iiion, With ev-o Illustration:; and Six 
i i>lourrvt Platcc. Cloth, #:ilt rd#;cs, {See also 7 s. ) 

Domestic Dictionary# The. Koxbui#:h* \Seea/iof< u\a 

Cookery# OassoU’s Dictionary of. lUustratcvl thr\>ij^hout* 

Ruxluir»^h. {See also j< chI.» 

Bible Dictlonarir# Cassoll’s* cisea/ Fdtiion. One VoL 
Ki«xb\ir^h. {See also 7 s. ul. > 

Architectural Drawing* By Phene Spiers. lUustraievl. 

Encyclopaedic Dictionary# The* .V New and ibicin.d Work 
ol Kcicrcncc \a all the Wtudv in the En^lisli l^\nfiua*;c. Complete 
III FN'urtcon Divisional Each. [See alto sis. a<%d 

Bismarck# Prince 1 an Hist ii.al Bio^^iaphy. By Charles Lowe, 
M A. Cheap J:d$lion, 

English History# The Dictionary of# Cheap FJttion. {Set 
also 15 s. > 

English Literature# Dictionary of* Kt'xburi*h. 

World of Wit and Humour# The* With aKmt 4 x> lllustra- 

tiou> Clolh, ^iU cvIj^cn. {See aljo ;x, chI.) 

Arabian Nights Entertainmonta# The# Wnh liUistratloiu 
by ItUslavo I Mr <5, ami other welbkiu'wn Artistv AVn Ldiiton. 

Natural History# Cassell’s Conciso* By lYof. IL Perceval 

\N*ti>:ht, M..\. lIlu'.tTatc^l. Koxbur#:h. {See aljo 7 x Cbl.l 

Poultry# The Illustrated Book of* By l^wts Wii#*ht. With 

50 Cou>urod Phics. Popular Ldiiu n, SVuh Illustration^ on WvskI. 
\s'ee also 31 s. Csl. and y.s 2 i. » 

Oun and Its Devolopmont# The* With Notes on Shooting. 
By W, W, i.ieimer. With Jllusiratioii$^ 

Heroes of Britain In Peace and War* w ith >\) lUu>tra* 

tioux. Libr.iry biiulin^:, Tw»> N'oU. in ihie. 


English Literature# Library of* By IN of Memv NLulcy. 
\ vd. 1 1 . — ] lUisUaiitUis i«i l.hfc^lidi \ t*l. Ill - Euj^liNh PIvxn.^ 

\ ol. IN*.— Shorter Wotks in Vn^^hxh Pio>e. Wd. \*. — Loii^er W orks 
in Piose and N’ervo. Each. {See al^o ;n. cxF, 12 s. ckF, and x 5 


Modern Europe# A History of* By C. A E>rte, M..\. 
FcUow ol Cnuersiiy V idlccx*. vHtord. I hr^'c Wds. Ha^h 

Cassell’s Miniature Shakespeare# Complete ii\ \e N'oU, 

In Box, {See aPo is^ and civi 



Marriage Ring# The* By William Landclls, D.D* French 
inorocc<i. (-Sre tiTio 6 <ld 

Medical and Clinical Manuals, rt List pest /ret on appli* 

canon, {See tj/so 6 s., 7 s. Od., ani 9 s. ) 


Conquests of the Cross. Edited by Edwin Modder. Vol. 1. 
Adventure# The World of. I tilly Illustrated. 

Queen Victoria# The Life and Times of. Complete in 
[ w«> Illustr. (ted. I*.'ich. 


Cojjf// # Com/au}>, LimiUd, LudgaU Hill, Lotuion ; Paris, \r,v Ygrk and OUiSiHrm. 


Cassell ^ Company^ s Classified Price List, 
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Great Painters of Christendom, The, from Clmabue 

to tVllici^t By J. I'orhes-Rohcrtson. JUu^trACed. 

Tre6Ss Cuinpletc in Two Scries- With Forty Coloured 
rUtcs. Iiach. ^ 

O&rden Flowersi FamUlare Complete in Five Series. Forty 
C.(n<>ure<l iMntcs it) c.ici). Cloth ^dlt, in cardbo;ir<i box, or morocco, 
cloth sidcb. liach. 


Wild Birds, Familiar. 


_ X amiiiar« v-ompicte in l-our ocrio^. iJy w. 

S vvavbl.incl. With l-Drty Full-pai'c cx^ui^itc C<»h'Urcd Illustr itions. 
Cloth in c.*\rdboard box, or morocco, cloth sitlc'v Each. 

Faniiliare Complete in Five Scries. Ry F. E. 
liulinc, F.L.S., I'.S.A. W’ith I*‘'>rty I’uU-pij'e Coloured I’lates in 
ench, and Descriptive Text. Each. 

ems, Shorter Eneliah. By Proressor Henry Moricy. With 
upwards of 200 Illustration-.. 



English History^ Dictionary of. Rnxbur^h. {S<^ also los. 6d.) 

Representative Poems of ZdviniT Poets. 

Farrar’s tife of Christ, The. Popular e.Hiiou. Trce-calf. 
also 6s., 7S. Od., los. 6d.. aih., 24s., and 425. | 

Fairar's Xdfe and Work of St. Paul. Popular Edition. 
\ roc'Calf. {.Si^ also 6s., 7b. cxl., los. 6d.i 2is., 24^, and 42s.) 

Farrar's Sarly Days of Christianity. Popular Edition, 

i rec-calf. {Sec also 6^, 7s. 6<i., los. 6d., 24s., and 42s.) 

Mara-anne of Art, The. Vols. II. and JIL Each. {Ste also 

a fid 2 IS. I 

Our Homes, and How to Make Them Healthy. With 
luubtrationb. {See also f 

Cassell's Concise Cyclopsedla* With 600 Illustrations. A 
Cyclopaedia in One \‘oluiiie. (See also iSs.) 

Sketching from Nature in Water Colours, By Aaron 
Penley. >Vith Illustrations in Chroiiio^Eitho^^raphy. 

Shakapere* The Royal, Cotnplcie in TJuec V'ols. \\')th Steel 
PlatCb and Wood Hus^ravim^s. Eadi. 

Cassell’s PictoriaJ Scrap Book, Containing: nearly 2,000 
JlJu^l rat Ions. (See also 21s.) 

British Ballads, M'ith IDustraHons. Complete in Two Vols. 
Ck»th. (See also 7s. 6d.) 

India, Cassell’s History of* By James Grant. With about 400 
Jllublratiouv. Two \'olb. in One. 

Russo^Turkish War^ Cassell’s History of the, lUus* 

trated. Library Bindin>^ in One (See also os.) 

Stock Exchange Vear-Book^ The, By T hoiiias Skinner. 



Magazine of Art^ The, Yearly VoL With 12 Etchincs, Photo 
yravurcs, &rc., and Several llun<lrcd Cloth ^.dlt, j;ilt 

edi^es. (See also 15s. and 2js.) 

Com and Cattle Producing Districts of Frajice, The. 

By George Gibson Richardson. Tllubtr.ited. Cloth. 

Eongfellow’s Poetical Works, Illustrated throughout, (Also 



The tVoman’s ^Torld* ^'carly N'olumc. Illustrated throughout 
with 1 ugh<las^ Wood Engravings. 

English Sanitary Institutions, By Sir John Simon, K.C.D., 
F. R.S., formerly the MciJical Ollicer of Her Majesty’s Privy Council. 

CaaseU's Concise Cyclopaedia, Roxburglu {Por description 
see 15s*) 

PiCtUres<|Ue Europe, Popular EdiHvn, Complete in Five \*ols. 
With Thirteen exquisite Steel Plates, and numerous original Wood 
Engravings, Each. (See also 31s. 6d., ^21, ^31 los., and £$3 los.) 

Family Prayer Book^ The, Edited by Rev, Canon Garbeit, 
M.A., and Rev. S. Martin, Morocco. (See also 5s.) 

Our Homes, and How to Make Them Healthy, Rox* 

burgh. (See also is>,) 



CasseU'S Household Oulde, With numerous Illustrations and 
Coloured Plates. A’eut a>iti Cheap Edition^ complete in Four Vol^, 
cloth, £\ the set. ( 5 ^^ also £x iis, 6<1.) 

Natural History WaOl Sheets, Set of Ten Plates. Un- 
mounted. 


21/- 


Professional Criminals of America, By T. Bynics. With 
aoo Photographs of Notable Criminals. 

Celebrities of the Century. Being a Dictionary of the Men and 
XN'omcn of the Nineteenth Century. Edited by Lloyd C. Sanders. 
Cloth. ( 5 ^^ also 25s. I 

Tbackerayp Character Sketches from. Six New and 

Original Drawings by Frederick Barnard, reproduced in Photo- 
gravure. 

Shakespearean Scenes and Characters, By A. Drereton. 
With Engravings. 

Modem Printing Machinery and Letterpress 
Printing, By F. J. F. Wilson and u nglis Grey. Illustraicd. 
MemoriSLls of the Craft of Surgery in England, 

IIJustrate<L By John Flint South. 

DickenSi Chstracter Sketches from. First Second. ar>d 
Third Series. By Frederick Barnard. Each containing Six I^Litcs 
printed on India paper. In Portfolio. Each. 

Abneys and Churches of England and Wales^ The, 

Descriptive. Historical, Pictorial. 

The Magazine of Axt« Vols, V.,\T.. V*II., and IX. With about 
500 Illustrations, Each, (See also rgs., i6s., atid 
Encyclopedic Dictionaryy The, Seven Double Divisional 
N'ols., half-morocco. Each, (See also los. 6d. an// 25s. | 

Cassell’s Pictorial Scrap Book, Containing nearly 2,000 
Illustrations. (See also zjs.) 

arming. By rrof. Sheldon. With Twenty-live Coloured 
Plates. Demy 410. 

Gaxdenp Pa,xton’s, Complete in Three Vols. With 
Thirty-six Coloured Plates. Cloth. Each. 

ms, European 1 their Form, llabit, and Culture- By James 
Britten. F. L 5 . With Thirty Coloured Plates. 

Healthf The Book of, (See also 3^) 

Family Physician, The, A a(o< 1 crn Manual of Domestic 
Medicine. AVw/ ayui Kcvised Edition, iSee also 2^s.) 

Milton’s Paradise Dost, illustrated with FuU-page D^a>^iogs 
by Gustave Dore. 

Dante’s Purgatorio and Paxadlso, With magnificent Ulus* 
trations by Gustave Dore. 

Dante’s Xnfemo, With Full-page Illustrations by Gustave Dor<.% 


Sb^espeaxe, Ca-ssell's Miniature. Complete in 12 Vols. 
In box %vith spring catch, ^^ee also js. and x.'S.) 

Mechanics, The Practical Dictionary of. Containing 
20,000 Drawings of Machinery. Four VuN. E aclu 

REEXOXOtTS WORKS, 

Dictionary of Religrion, The. By the Rev. ^\■illiaIn Benham, 
B.D. Cloth. (See a/jcf 

Farrar’s Life of Christ, The, illcstratpd Eon ion 'wth 
about 300 Ungmal Illustrations. Cloth, gilt edges. (See also 6s. p 
7^ 6<l.. los. C<1., J5S., 24s., 4-s.) 

Farrar’s XJife a,nd Work of St. Paul, Illustrated 
Ldi I ION. (See aho 6s., 7s. 6tl. , ros. 6<i,, 15s., atid 42s. I 

Old Testament Commentary for English Readers^ 
The, Edited by the Rev. C. J. Elite ott, D.D, , Lord Bishop of 
Gloucester and Bnstr^L Five \'ols. Each. 

New Testament Commentary, Edited by C. J. Ellicott, 
D.D., L^'rd Bishop of Gloucoitcr and Bristol. Three Vols, Each. 
\See also £a, us. 6a.) 

Child’s Life of Christ, The, W'ith about Original Illus- 
trations. Dem)'4to, cloth gift, gdt edges. {See also 7h. <xl. a>id los. 6d,) 

Bible Educator, The, l-ditcd by Dean Plumptrc, D.D. Com- 
plete in Two \'ols. (See also 24s. a fid 6s,) 


Holy X^nd and the Bible, The. By the Rev. Cunningham 
Cjcikie, D.D. With Map. In f'vo V'ols, 

Early Days of Christianity^ The* By the ^’cn. Archdeacon 
Farrar, D.D., 1 *.K.S. I's^o dcuiy (See aUo Os., 7s. 6d., 

io». <kI., 15s., and £z 2S.) 

Zdfe of Christy The, By the \*en. Archdeacon I*arrar, D.D. 
F'.K.S. i vvo Uols., cloth. (See al^o Cs., 7s. 6d.. io>, txl., 15^., 21s., 
aftd 42 >.) 

Farrar’s ELfe and Work of St, Paul, Library^ Edition, 
T\'0 \'oU. , cloth, iSee atso 6 s., 7». 6tl., los. 15s. • 21s., and 42s.) 

Bible Educator^ The, Edited by Dean Plumptrc. Complete in 
Pour VuE. (See also 2r>. and cs.) 

Technical Educatorf Cassell’s, Complete in Four Vols., cloth, 
(See also 5s.. 6s., and chI.) 

Marie Basbkirtself, The Joximal of. Translated from the 
French by Mathildc Blind. Two Vols, 


Encyclopaedic Dictionary, The, Seven Double Divisional 
\ uJh., hall-rubMa. Each, t 'see also ivs. 0 (\. and 21s.) 

Celebrities of the Century, Being <a Dictionary of ihc Men and 
\\ omen of the Nineteenth Century. Edited by Lloyd C. banders. 
Roxburgh. (See also 2i>.> 

Dictionary of Religion, The. By the Rev, William BcnhaiD, 
n.D. Roxburgh. {See also 21s. 1 

A Course ef Lessons in X,andscape Painting in Oils, 

By A, F, (/race. With Nine Reproductions in Colour, and numerous 
examples engraved on Wood. 

Family Physician, The, dXe-u/ and Revised Edition, Half- 
nior(»cco. (^ee also 2 is. I 

Sea, The 1 Xts Stirring Story of Adventure, Peril, 
and Heroism, By i*. \\'hym]H:r. LUrary Euuitn^, C . jileto 
in TvvoVoK. {See also 6d.) 

Health, The Book of* Roxburgh. (.S’r^ 21$.) 

Natural History Wall Sheets, Ten Subjevts. Size s6 by 
20 inches. Mounted. (See aP f 3%, 6d.) 


Protestantism^ The History of. By the Rev. j. a. w>he, 
LL.D. Guntaiiung upwards of 600 Original Illustrations. Three W U. 
(See also <5b.) 

British Battles on Z,and suid Sea, Three Vols. Clotli, 
{See also gs. and 30s. ) 

United States, History of the. By the late Edmund Ollier, 
Containing 600 Iiiustrations and Maps. (See also 6s. 1 

Edinburgh^ Old and New, Complete in Three V*oU< (See also 
9s. and 305.) 


Ittagazine of Ajrt^ The, Vols. 1 V.» X.» and XI. Each, (Seealso 
15s.. x6s,, and 21s.) 

Edinburgh, Old and New, Complete in Three Vols.» library 
binding. (See also os. and 2rs.) 

Protestantism, The History of. Library Edition. (For 
description^ see See also o-*. ) 

British Battles on X,andand Sea, with about 600 lUustru* 

lions. Library Edition. Three (See also <y>,) 

United States, History of the* By the late Edmund Ollier. 
Library Edition. Three \‘oL>. (See also 


Music, Illustrated History of. By Emil N.iumanu. Edited 
by the Rev, Sir F. A. Gore Ou^cley, BarL J dustrated. Two \'ols. 

Heavens, The Story of the. By Sir R, StawcH Ball, LL. D.p 
F-k.S,. F.R.A.S, Royal Astronomer of Ireland, Sixteen 

separate Plates, printed by Chromo-lithography, and Ninety Weed 
Engravings. Demy 8vo, 5+4 pages. 

PiCtureSQue Europe, Popular Edition, Two Vols. in One. 
forming the British Isles- {See also iCs-, £2t,£^i los., aftd £^2 10s.) 

Poultry, The Book of. By Lewis \N' right. With FiAy Coloured 
Plates, Cloth gilt. (See also ics. 6d. and 42s.) 

Pigeons, The Book of. By Robert Fulton. Edited and arranged 
by Lewis WrighL With Fifty life-like Coloured Plates* (See also 42^,) 

Technical Educator, Cassell’s, Complete in Tw*o VoI»,« 
half-calf. (See also 5s., 65>-, aftd 24s,) 

Household Oulde, The. In Two Vols.. half-calf. (See also 20s.) 

Bible, Cassell’s Xlluatrated, Leather, with comers. 


Horse, The Book of the. By Samuel Sidney, ^^'ich Twenty- 
eight Fac-simiic Coloured Plates. Demy 410. (See also 45s,) 

Butterflies and Moths, Europeajo, By W, F. Kirby. With 
Sixty-one life-like Coloured Plates. 

Dog, Illustrated Book of the« By Vero Shaw, B. A. Cantab, 
With Twenty-eight Fac -simile Colourea Plates. Demy 410, cloth 
^t. (See also 4 S^ ^ 

Canaries and Cage^Birds, The Illustrated Book of. 

By W. A. Blakston, W. Swayslind, and A, F. ^\’iene^. With Fifty -six 
Fac -simile (Coloured Plates, and numerous Wood Engravings. (Set 
also 4S^> 



Cassell <t* Company^ LimiUd^ Ludgate ttt/l, London ; Paris^ New York and Melboumt 




ShaftesburVt the Seventh Earl K.O.p The I«lfe 

and WorK Of« Ily H' 'I lcr. With T* ^rtf lhrcc\'‘U. 

• a/fo -•%. 0 . 1 , » 

Youth's History of the United States, The. i r m i»'« 

f >i'>COvory of Atjie ri .i hv' th*- N * 'f f t#> tlif I him*. I»y 

S. Eilli^. S«*\< r.t) il'irclr' *1 i* 'ii - I ••»ir \ - U. 
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Countries of the Worlds The* By KoU rt Jir-vMi, M \ , 
Mi IJ , I .L.S., 1* Fv < . S. I liruc Library 

Sfe 7>. 'xl. I 

Our Own Country. 1 hfcc lA^rnry IU»t iiu^, \i'or <rV- 

s^( 7^. > 


42/- 






45/- 


60 /- 

60/- 


Cathedral Churches of England and Wales* /«/</< 

tif i.uxr Pr^rnpm*'. M r t. ri.tl. K 'vhuf,^t# 

Rivers of Oreat Britain^ The) npnvr. }l*^t ri .il. I'm • 
t' ti.i), H J V I* k S ' f I 1 1 r I*. A I i.t.>A.Sl. W It li iiuMicr US highly* 
hrn^lji.'l .. K'»y.\| 4 r(», with FtcUiUi' 4' I r'*rtisi>M. v ♦ . 

Royal River^ The i The Thames from Source to Sea* 

NS itii I ri(»riv I' I OKt hy kr‘»f. Bouncy, l-.k > . * , .\r\>\ .i Sonos r,f 

l-u^^f.nuu^s ff in . With htchini; lor 

Fronti^pircc. 

Dore Ga^ery^ The* Witu .•;> Miustr.itioh> by 

t^ustavc liofc. ( h ih I'llt. (u vclleii . 

Egirpt I Doscriptlvef Historical^ and PicturesQue* 

r.f'uliir LdUtCH. By I r- f. t,. hbcfs. I r in I by (l.ra Ibll. 
uiih Notes t*y S.iimirl Brr' )u LL. !>.. D.C.I... J .S. A. \\ U. With 
at)our 8 co Ofii'in.il iSf^ *iito 45 s.) 

Picturesque America* Complete in I-i-ur \ •!>., with I orty 
IiJiquisttc btecl 11 ito urul .iboiu W •» fiiigt.i viu;;. 

h.ich. 

The IdlfO of Christ* By the Wu. Arclnlc4C'*ii J «rf 4 r, li.I). IAnu 
Vols. mofocco. I f ;y. o<l., Iv>- ^l-, 

St* Paul, The Life and Work of* By thr- v. u. Vrbib 1 ..u 

F.irrar. L 0 rarv ixitu n, . /////uo<j,v7 IidiUK-n^ Jii'^rocco. 

iSu also 05., 7 $. rxl., ivu • i-> , iXft I .*1 . * 

Farrar’s Early Days of Christianity. Library / .Lu u. 

Two VoU. M'^rocC'*. ,z. ov, <^| , k>, 15 ^., ,#o./ 

Poultry, The Book of* By I.oms Wn^ht. With l uty loMmicJ 

Bortr.iit^, hilf ni'jrotC'i. i-.>. orb , 2 nd c*l.i 

Pigeons* The Book of* By K. l uitou. With I v^euty Coloured 
ri itc^, (i 4 lf iiifpfijcco. {Sff alsj I' *. 0 \. ttn i ;ts. ul.i 

Popular Educator, The. In Mirce hruibic VoB . b.iiK.iir. 

iS^e also 


Longfellow’s Poetical Works* rifte Art Edition. 

ci'fitJy niu>tri^tcd thr«»u^'hoiJt \Niih t>rii,'iual l£ngra>iub'^« Hardsomcly 
boiiinl in cloth i^^ralso t(n.) 

Shakespeare, Royal Quarto* lAiltcd by Charles and Mary 
( ov\<lcn CUrkc, auil cont nniTi^ about &o BKistratiuns hy li. C.*. 
bclous. three V 0 I 5 .. «.loth ^ilt. <5^^ ^6 6 s. i 

Picturesque Canada# A DchimatiAn t>y Pen and Pencil of all 
the Fr.Uures o( lnterc>t in th*' Donilnion of Canada, from its 
Discovery to th*.' PfC’>cr>t Diy. about 600 Original Illustrations. 

Coiuplf'tc in [ wo \'<»hMUes. ]• I'.h. 


Bible, Cassell’s Illustrated Family* Morocco authpic. 

jvs. tn Uallttr, and 75*^ /<*>/ fn.'rotTo.i 

The Intomational Shakespeare* /ft/liOn dc itixt. {Stc 

also ^ 5 5 ^.* 

Kanj? Henry IV.** Illustrated by Herr Irduard Cflitzntr. 

As You Like It.*’ IlluNtratcd ty Mons. liiuilc Bayard. 

/ 'cluififi it$ /»r ration : 

** Othello/’ Illustrated by It. ink Dicksce, A.K.A. 

*’Kjii^r Henry VIII/’ Blustr.ited by Sir Jaiucs Linton, I'.R.I. 
•‘Twelfth NiKht.** Illu'tratcd by 0. H. Boiuiht«ut. A.K.A. 



Etching I Its Technical Processes, with Remarks on 
Collections and Collecting* By s. K. Kovtder. Wuh 
Jhirt> ^ull•pa^c IXUe^ by cMd and .Modern l£tchcr># and numerous 
iepr*«din ti^nii in the I e\T. 


70/- 


84/- 


New Testament Commentary, The* Hditcd by Bishop 
I lliv<at. I hri’c \ iu h.dl*ni'*r^'i.vo. also 


England, Cassell’s History of* With 
! ary leu \ \ also 


|]lu^lrati'•n 


English Literature, Library of* I lie Set of 1 t\c VoU.# 
h.ilbnioroccu. \S c itlis* 61 b, 1 1 >. ub, «iU./ ul.l 

Romeo and Juliet*” lllustratpd by Frank L>ick>cc. A.K.A. 
b'»fsinnif a VoUnm* »4 "The Intern. iti»uial ShakcspiMre.** This N'ol, 
W.1S onuin Illy put»IKlK*il at ^^3 1 but on av«.ouMt «>f the ^lowin^ 
bvaf<.i(> 4 d\.*>pics wa> raised in prit-c to ^^5 5 >, (Arc also 7 CS.J 


94/6 

£5 

£5/5 


Efirypti Descriptive, Historical, and Picturesque. 

V..1. I. Hy E’rof. 1 .. i r.iiisl.itctl hy (.l.ir.i HcU. with Ni.lc-, l.\ 

S imuel Hifkl). I.L.D. Witlj ilic Orii'inti .M.i(;iiiiiLi-iit 
<JloH» L'ilt. (VoL 11.. £.i IJ-.. c^l.i Or the r>vij W-l-., in ii<l 

f'"*. I7i. 6 <l. (.V^^ alto 4 ?.. j 

Horse, The Book of tho. bv S-tiimcl si iii< >. wiih i .vnity- 
I-ac-simUc Coloured I’l itcs. J nt-ir^e.i I aUi.'ii. ll.ilf-niofoito 
{tloth. 1 SS.J 

Canaries and Caero«Blrds, Tho Illustrated Book of. 

H.ilf-rnorocco. xl-or 15 V. | 

Dos. niuBtratod Book of tho. Hy Wro bhi». Wiih 

I wcnty cii’lu Colourd J'lut-s. \Sfe .xl\ • .;x.) 


Shakoapoaro, Cassell's Quarto. M>^<iocc--<. (/'.■>’ Aacrif- 

/:. n. iff £. \ i-.. 1 


Old Testament Commentary, Tho. l.tlucJ i>y r>i>li‘ t 

I' Hunt t. 1-|\0 \\>lx. Ill l.Sf <* I • 


British Fossil Roptllos, A History of. I^y Mr KulniJ 

K.C.b.. l-.K.b., v\>.. Wiili .-OS ri.iti;>. Ci'inj-lclc in 1 '-ir 


Bible, Cassell's Illustrated Family. /></<• { i\tf(r ■;<. 

Lcallicr. ^ili cclj^c;. t^fe aiso 70 .. an.i 7 c-..j 


London. Old and Now. Conif'lCo in Six / < /». W ith abiuit 
1,200 Illustrations, i.ittary Edition. {S/t <l/»a OV ) 


\ *»luini* 


Holy Bible, The* Il1ustratc^l t»y ibastavc Dort5. Two VoR, Ic^t 

P lishcd iiiiuocc^*, {.I Iso in cl.'th. 


Picturesque Europe* lafyc Ea;tr EdUt c'oinplvfc in I uc 
N’ohinu*^ l*.at.li cont.iinin>.^ 1 hirtevn t'Xi|ui'ito Slrvl 11 itc<, fr- in 
tnicind l)iawink^>» and neatly ..•* ihi^ind I llu''lr.itinn>, w(i|i 
desi.riptivc Lcf.trprevs. K^val 41 *', cb*th vjilt, h dl un ri ^ < S 

^ ;i icN. ; iii'vrocw* ^ih, 4 >2 \ Sot al^o a ':.l ;j>..'Hb» 


£ 6/6 

£7/17,6 

£ 12/12 

£16 

£21 


Monthly Serial Publications. 


Adventure, The World of. 7d. 

Art, Magazine of. Is. 

Biblewomen and Nurses, 2d. 
Bunyan, CasseU's Illustrated. 6d. 
Cabinet Portrait OaUery, The. Is. 
Canaries and Cage-Birds. 6d. 

CasseU's Magazine. 7d. 

Cathedrals and Abbeys. 7d. 
Celebrities of the Century. 6d.* 

Conquests of the Cross. 7d. 

Dog*, Book of the. Is. 

Dor6 Bible. 3d. (And Wtckl>, .(d.) 

Dor^ Gallery, The. 7d. 

Encyclopaadlc Dictionary. Moiuhly, 
Is. 

England, History of. 7d. 

English Literature, Library of. 6d. 

Family Physician, The. 6d.* 

Farrar’s Life and Work of St. Paul. 
7d. 


Farrar's Life of Christ. 3d. (And 

Weekly, .^d, ) 

French Dictionary, Cassell s. 3d. 

Gleanings from Popular Authors. 
7d. 

Holy Land. The, and The Bible. By 
Rev. CuNNiNt;n.\M Gi.ikik. 7d. 
Household, Book of the. 7d. 

India, History of, Cassell’s. 7d. 

Iiittle Folks. 6d. 

London, Old and New. 7d. 
Longfellow's Poems. 7d. 

Music, History of. 7d. 

Old Testament Commentary, The.* 
Edited by Bismoi* Eli.ico TT. 7d. 
Peoples of the World. 7d. 
Picturesque America. 28. 6d. 
Picturesque Australasia. 7d. 
Picturesque Mediterranean. 2s. 6d. 
Popular Educator, CasseU’s NEW. 
6d. 


Poultry, Illustrated Book of. 6d- 
Protestantlsm. History of. 7d. 

Quiver, The. 6d. 

Russo-Turklsh War. 7d. 

Saturday Journal, Cassell's. 

6d. (And Weekly, Id.) 

Science for All. 7d. 

Sea. The. 7d. [7d. 

Shakespeare, Cassell's lUustrated. 
Story of the Heavens. 7d. 
Universal History, CasseU’s. 7d. 
WUd Flowers, FamUlar. 6d. 

Woman's World. Is. 

Work. 6d. (And Weekly, Id.) 
World of Wonders. The. 6(L 


CasseU’s RaUway Time Tables and 
Through’Route Glance-Guide.* 


Price 4d. 


A// arc Illustrated except those indicated an as/crish. 


Letts^s lOmrivs <tu<l othvr Thui-Sttrimj VnhUvtti ions arc now published by Cassell 
& Co.Mi'ANY, and particulars will be forwarded post free on application to the Bublishers, 

Cassell & Company, Limited, Lud^^ate IltU^ London; /'anst AVic York and A/dbottrfu. 
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UBRARY. 

DATE LOAND 

Class No. Book No 

Vol. Copy 


Accession No. 



CL, L, 30 . ^ . 

•‘ThiP'book was taken ^he Library^on 

tlie date last stamped. A fine of 3 • 

^^1 be charged for each day the book^is 

kept over due.’’ 1 4J k-Ji— 
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C_C S 

Amar Singh Degree College Library, 

^ SRINAGAR. ^ .r 

lh« D»raon wioi^ nam** i* on fhi* card i* h^id r«»Dontiblf- 
for all book* arawn on ii. If lost it will b« replaced on 
payment of annas f(nir only. Immediate notice of loss or 
of changed address snould b* {?iveo in writinc to the 
library. A fine of half snna per day will be cliare’ed for 
every book kept over time. This card mnst always oe 
presented when borrowing or returninc booBs. 
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